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Traditional Culture: Its Present State _ 
and Changing Roles in an Industrializing Society 


Hidehiro Okada 


In 1964, Edwin O. Reischauer, then 
the United States ambassador to Japan, 
wrote in the third edition of his Japan, 
Past and Present: 


There is widespread fear, not only 
in Japan but in many non-Western 
countries, that industrialization and 
other aspects of modernization will 
blot out their traditional cultures. 
And in the early stages of industriali- 
zation, this has often appeared to be 
the case. But Japan, which has gone 
much further in industrialization than 
any other non-Western country, seems 
to prove the contrary. To be sure, 
much of Japan's pre-modern culture 
has been sloughed off or drastically 

ーー へ changed, but probably no more so than 
has that of the advanced countries 
of the West. While vastly enriching 
its culture by borrowing from the 
outside world, Japan has sound new 
vitality in traditional traits. — Indus- 
trialized and modernized Japan shows 
every promise of remaining a highly 
distinctive cultural unit in the modern 
world and at the same time seems to 
be making an almost disproportionately 
large contribution, particularly in the 
field of art, to the common world 
culture of the second half of the 
twentieth century. 


Fifteen years later, one still finds his 


statement quite valid, though it is now ` 
obvious that the cultural contribution 
of the industrialized Japan to the world 
goes far beyond the mere field of art, 
affecting the thinking of the outside 
world by offering itself as an enormously 
viable model for successful and fruitful 
industrialization. 

All this may be remarkable enough 
for the non-Japanese observer, but it is. 
even more bewildering to the Japanese 
himself, who has not yet succeeded 


_ In grasping the meaning of what he himself 


has done. He is uneasily trying to decide 
where he stands, how he looks, what is 
required of him by others, but above all, 
where he should go next. The sense of 
the loss of direction is truly acute in the 
intellectual climate of today’s Japan, 
where one of the largest population of 
book readers are avidly consuming a vast 
quantity of literature on what is Japan 
and what is Japanese. Public lectures 
on the questions of the origin of the 
Japanese and his language are always 
packed to the capacity with men and 
women, young and old, students and 
housewives. Daily newspapers and 
monthly magazines tirelessly feature 
any discussions on how the Japanese 
is misunderstood abroad, how difficult 
it is for the Japanese to adapt to an 
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foreign cultural environments, and what 
a dark future awaits Japan if the Japanese 
are to continue in their old ways. 

All this points to a real crisis of 
national consciousness that attends indus- 
trialization as rapid and thorough as 
Japan's in the 1950’s and the '60's, and 
very possibly it is only a case of culture 
shock, that is, the Japanese himself is 
having difficulty in understanding what 
he has created around him. 


I know I am expected to speak about. 


changes in individual life style, family 
- system, communal organization, social 
stratification, education, etc. in Japan 
that have been caused by industrializa- 
tion. It would have been easier for me 
just to give statistical figures on crime 
rate, divorce rate, life expectancy 
and birth rate, but that would mean 
absolutely nothing to those who do not 
live in Japan, as part of the Japanese 
community. 
adopt another approach, that of offering 
my personal experiences of the years 
Spent growing up in the industrializing 
Japan. | 

I was born in 1931, the year in which 
the Manchurian Incident was started by 
the Imperial Kwantung Army with the 
aim of establishing Japanese hegemony 
in Northeast Asia. I went to the 
elementary school in 1937, the year of 
the Marco Polo Bridge Incident that 
started Japan's allout invasion of China. 
I was in the fifth grade when in 1941 the 
Japanese warplanes attacked Pearl Harbor. 
My middle school, the French Catholic 
Etoile du Matin, was burned down by 
incendiary bombs dropped by the B-29 
bombers raiding Tokyo but my home 
was spared of the holocaust. I listened to 
the radio broadcast by the emperor 
himself . proclaiming Japan’s capitulation 
to the Allied Powers, standing among 


Instead, I should like to | 


the classmates who had been mobilized 
to help the thinned ranks of postmen 
at the Tokyo Central Post Office in front 
of the Tokyo Station. I was there when 
the first contingent of the U.S. Army 
1st Cavalry Division rode into the city, 
the first time for me to see the Americans. 
I entered the University of Tokyo in the 
spring of 1950, and soon the North 
Koreans invaded the Republic of Korea. 
I graduated in 1953, the year in which 
Stalin died, with a thesis on the history 
of medieval Sino-Korean relations. I was 
in the United States as a Fulbright 
exchange student when in 1960 an over- 
heated public sentimént against Prime 
Minister Kishi’s attempt to ratify the 
new U.S. — Japan Security Treaty cul- 
minated in mammoth demonstrations 
around the National Diet Building in 
Tokyo. I was teaching in the United 
States from 1968 to 1971 when student 
rebellions swept through university 
campuses all across Japan. Now back in 
my home country for more than ten 
years, I still have difficulty in defining 
what is traditional culture and what is 
modern, industrialized element. 

For example, I have never owned a 
kimono, “traditional” Japanese garb. My 
home does not have a tatami room. 
I have never attended a Kabuki per- 
formance, and was never interested in 
seeing one. I have scant appreciation of 
"traditional" Japanese music, having been 
brought up by my father on records of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Debussy, 
Moussorgsky, etc. My wife plays piano 
but no koto or shamisen. In short, I am 
thoroughly Westernized — by Japanese 
standards. 

Yet an important point remains. All 
this Westernization is built upon a very 
Japanese frame of mind. It is questionable 
if those traits that are considered signs 
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of one's success in getting on top of the 
social changes sweeping through his 
rapidly industrializing country. are really 
the most important part of Western — 
modern by implication — civilization. 
They may look modern — hence good by 
definition — only to the eyes of the 
Japanese. 

I remember it was my urge to rid of 
parental protection and family love that 
made me leave home for the first time 
in my life and head for a foreign country 
at the age of 28. I was born the first and 
eldest son in a family of Confucian 
scholars and medical doctors. Though 
the new Constitution of 1947 and the 
attendant Civil Code abolished the 
practice of the eldest son succeeding 
as the head of the family, I felt that I 
would never understand myself and 
independence if I remained an obedient 
son to my parents, swamped in brotherly 
and sisterly love. This might have had 
something to do with my recollection 
of that memorable afternoon of August 
15th, 1945, when I and my classmates 
went to kneel down on the pebbles of the 
Imperial Plaza and swear to ourselves, 
tears streaming down our cheeks, that 
we would someday avenge this shameful 
blot. on the honor of our homeland. 
But the first thing I did, once in the 
Pacific Northwestern town and after 
overcoming the initial difficulty with the 
English language, was to sincerely try 
to convert myself to Christianity. I 
made rounds of church services of every 
kind of denomination on Sundays, had 
talks with pastors and individual faithfuls, 
and my conclusion after two years of 
spiritual struggle was that I could never 
bring myself to accepting Jesus. But 
this experience did not make me a 


Buddhist or a Shintoist either, of which ` 


I had never been one in the true sense of 


the word. Instead, it gave me the sense 
that I had my own God of some sort, 
which may be of some pertinence to the 
present topic in discussion. In short, 
my cultural confrontation with the 
Christian America gave me a new religious 
consciousness which was to serve me as 
the basis on which to build a new per- 
sonality, a new cultural identity, if only 
for myself, which is certainly not Western 
in that it is not Christian, and in that 
sense may be called traditional. But is 
it really traditional? 

Another aspect of life in which my 
personality was as profoundly affected 
as the result of Japan's industrialization 
and my own Westernization, was sex. 
Sex is one of the most important channels 
through which one person relates to 
another. When I was an elementary 
school child, display of affection between 
sexes was so severly suppressed that one 
would never dream of walking down the 
street together with his own sibling of 
the opposite sex. Then at the age of 
fourteen, the American Occupation 
brought along a drastic change in the 
freedom of expression. Publications started 
appearing with the implicit, though 
not quite explicit — motive of exploiting 


. the sexual curiosity of the public. One 


had the vague feeling that those 
supposedly pornographic magazines were 
quite shocking and daring in their 
contents. Yet when only recently some 
of the numbers were reproduced, I noted 
with surprise how puritanical and prudish 
they really were; they were totally negative 
toward the redeeming value of sex as an 
important channel of interpersonal 
communication. One has a feeling that 
the North American Sexual Revolution 
has not yet really touched Japanese life, 
and that the reportedly lax sexual 
morality among today’s youths so 
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frequently — and with smacking lips — 
referred to in the Japanese news media 
may be exceptions rather than the tip of 
an iceberg. An interesting trait should 
be pointed out in the flood of sex- 
oriented literature in Japan today: a love 
affair never results in the heroine's getting 
pregnant. This makes a clear contrast 
to, say, Chinese pornographies in which 
heroes and heroines invariably meet 
violent and bloody ends. This separation 
between the sexes and the -procreation 
was an outstanding feature of the pre- 
modern japanese literature, 
sexual consciousness of the citizens of 
an industrialized Japan has not changed 
much in that respect. 

The Japanese family was not all that 
partrilineal as was stipulated in the 
Meiji Constitution. Not many people 
can recite the names of their forebears 
up to the great-grandfather. The abolition 
of the iye (house) institution as the 
basis of the national structure in the 
new Constitution helped to shift the 
Japanese psyche to the new ideal of the 
nuclear family, to be built on the marital 
ties between the husband and the wife, 
and the general rise of the income level 
brought by post-war industrialization has 


made it possible for the nuclear families . 


to attain an unprecedented affluence. 
This, however, has given rise to a 
formidable problem. Formerly, a marriage 
was popularly understood as the means 
to gain financial independence that was 
not possible if one lived alone, not sharing 
expenses and labor. Now it has become 
too easy to make a living, a very 
comfortable one at that, regardless of 
one’s being married or single. This gives 
the housewife a sense of insignificance 
and too much time to spend alone while 
the husband works away from home and 
often late into the night. Now many 


and the. 


married women are seriously questioning 
the very idea of marriage as a worthwhile 
life style. Worse yet, the problem is 
aggravated further by the Westernized 
idea of love being the true and only basis 
for marriage. One cannot keep on loving 
all his/her life, because one tends to 
grow up spiritually at different rates 
even after the wedding and this results 
inevitably in some kind of incompatibility 
later. There has never been in Japanese 
culture the idea of marriage as a sacra- 
ment. God had never been present at 
a wedding until the Meiji Restoration 
introduced the new, modern practice — 
albeit an awkward, artificial one — of 
the Shinto wedding. The resultant 
frustration of the Japanese housewives 
is truly of stupendous proportions. All 
sorts of the so-called cultural centers 
that offer classes in painting, sculpture, 
ceramic art, yoga, flower arrangement, 
tea ceremony, readings in English, Ger- 
man, french, Chinese literature, history 
of Ancient Japan, even Mongolian litera- 
ture, are packed with the kind of women 
whom Japanese weeklies facetiously refer 
to as “housewife refugees." The impressive 
energy shown in their voracious consump- 
tion of anything that smacks of culture 
may become one of the determining 
factors for the future of the Japanese 
society. 

The campus disorders of the 1960’s 
and the ’70’s generated a general mood 
of disillusionment about the college 
education that used to be highly valued. 
As a matter of fact, the disorders were 
a direct result of the very economic 
success of the postwar Japan. Thanks 
to the seemingly everlasting rapid growth 
of Japanese economy, those who had 
successfully crashed the gate of the 
university after a fierce competition 
had little worry about their job prospect 
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after graduation, no matter what mischief 
they had indulged themselves in. It 
was this selfindulgence, rather than 
revolutionary fervor, that caused the 
student rebellions. But the effect was 
truly disastrous for both the administra- 
tion and the students themselves. The 
professors who had to face the totally 
incomprehensible abuses from their 
students have never recovered from the 
traumatic experience; they are walking 
wounded today, despite the current, 
calmer political climate. The students 
fared even worse; they had assumed in the 
beginning that the administration was 
an invincible enemy; when it proved all- 
too-fragile under their violent attacks, 
the students did not know quite what to 
do next; in desperation they cried for 
' the abolition of college education 
altogether, in the vain hope of bringing 
down on their heads the punishment 
long waited for. For want of anything 
better to do, they turned on themselves, 
fighting bloody wars among ever-smaller 
splinter groups, until they were washed 
away from the campus by the new waves 
of the younger and more conservative 
students who entered after the 1973 oil 
shock. Today the younger faculty and 
the so-called *"over-doctors", those who 
have finished the required number of 
years necessary for becoming Ph. D. 
candidates but have no real prospect 
of ever getting the degree or finding 
suitable teaching positions. They are 
real victims of the industrialization and 
affluence, and the most painful defect 
in them is that they can no longer relate 
to others in a meaningful way. The 
problem is serious for they comprise the 
most intellectual group of Japanese 
youths between late twenties and early 
thirties, — 

The industrialization has brought on 


an accelerated urbanization all across 
Japan. Most of the medium-sized local 
towns, many of which had been burned 
down by the incendiary attacks of the 
U.S. Air Force by 1945, now look like 
replicas of Tokyo metropolis, except 
on a smaller scale. Even in rural areas 
cultural patterns are completely urbanized, 
thanks to the increased income for the 
farmers,. who managed to make Japan 
for the first time in history self-sufficient 
in the supply of rice, utilizing new 
motorized farm equipments, chemical 
fertilizers and insecticides and new. 
strains of seeds. This affluence for the 
farmers, however, corresponded to an 
exodus of labor to the cities. Thus the 
number of those who were actually 
engaged in farming kept on dwindling, 
steadily eroding the power base for the 
conservative political parties that have 


been governing Japan ever since Japan's 


re-independence in 1951. At the same 
time, however, the urbanization and the 
widespread sense that practically every- 
body belongs to the middle class, have 
resulted in robbing the Socialists and the 
Communists of their power base, for they 
could no longer stir up the class sentiment 
of the have-nots against the haves. 
Apoliticization seems to be the reigning 
factor in Japan now, and the Japanese 
journalists and political commentators, 
who usually thrive on crises, are hard put 
to find or invent some issue that might 
cause the final downfall of Japan for 
which they had been eagerly waiting ever 
since the Meiji Restoration. I am of the 
opinion that they may be kept waiting for 
quite some time yet. 

Still the average Japanese remains 
unsure of himself, despite all his successes. ` 
He is vaguely dissatisfied with the fact - 
that there seems to be no imminent. 
danger to his existence tomorrow. This is 
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all too novel to him to be comfortable. 
He is nagged by the suspicion that once 
he relaxes and takes it easy, he might 
be superseded by somebody else in the 
game of industrialization which he has 
played so well so far. He is tempted to 


revert to the old, traditional cultural: 


values, but ironically, because he has been 
so successful in industrialization, can no 
longer find them attractive enough 
without modification. 

My conclusion is that there is little 


sense in trying to revive and preserve 
old traditions, for they were mostly the 
products of earlier foreign influences, and 
that the hybrids between Japanese and 
American cultural elements found in Japan 
may yet become the seeds from which 
entirely new cultural strains may emerge 
and, eventually, when the next wave of 
foreign influence comes over Japan in 
the future, they may in turn, become what 
is to be regarded as traditional culture 
of those days. 


Industrialization and Traditional Culture 


Kim. Tae-kil 


We, the people of this industrializing 
society, seem to have fallen into a kind 
of dilemma: It is our common desire 
to build a highly industrialized country. 
Our desire for industrialization is eager 
and earnest since we believe that we 
cannot otherwise surmount the economic 
difficulties afflicting many underdeveloped 
nations. Our desire of and planning 
for  industrialization, however, аге 
accompanied with dark feelings of fear 
and anxiety because we know that 
industrialization has been commonly 
followed by various undesirable after- 
effects such as dehumanization, increased 
social inequality, cold human relations, 
environmental pollution and so forth. 

What is most desirable is to accomplish 
industrialization without repeating the 
same failures as advanced nations have 
experienced in their own course of history. 
Industrialization without its harmful 
after-effects: this is what we earnestly 
wish to achieve. But is there any way 
for us to cross the river on foot without 
wetting our clothes? 

Here we naturally are inclined to think 
of our traditional culture. 
that we might find our way out of this 
embarrassing situation if we could make 
the most of the abundant wisdom lying 


Many believe 


in the Oriental traditions which produced 
such great philosophies as Buddism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. 

It seems undeniable that many of ie 
cultural traditions in the Orient were 
affluent in humane spirits, in great arts, 
in religious faiths and in unselfish human 
relations. If we could succeed in restoring 
these human values to the crown of 
our value systems in spite of the 
enthusiastic pursuit of economic develop- 
ment, we could be rescued from the 
horns of the dilemma which I mentioned 
at the outset. 

The above considerations inevitably 
give rise to the following two crucial 
questions: (1) Is it really possible to 
restore the dying human values in the 
vortex of the materialistic civilization of 
today? (2) If it is possible, what are the 
specific strategies to make the most of 
our cultural traditions? 

Culture, including the ways of thinking 
as well as the ways of living, is the 
product of human beings who endeavor 
to adjust themselves to their natural and 
social environments while seeking to 
improve their well-being . So the culture 
of a given nation is obliged to change 
in accordance with the change in its 
natural and social conditions. Moreover, 
the change of culture comes as a whole 
in the sense that when one aspect of a 
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given culture happnes to change remarka- 
bly, its other parts also change more or 
less. Accordingly, it is impossible for us 
to change arbitrarily only one aspect 
of our culture, say, the economic aspect, 
without changing other aspects such as 
morals or values. When we intentionally 
change the material aspects of our culture, 
the spiritual aspects of it must be changed 
consequently whether we like it or not. 

It seems evident that industrialization 
inevitably changes our traditional ways 
of thinking and of living. This means 
that our endeavor to achieve industriali- 
zation must cause remarkable changes 
to the whole system of our culture, 
including its spiritual aspects, such as 
morals and values. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to restore literally any 
segment of traditional culture, e.g., the 
family system or sex morals, in the same 
form as it took centuries ago when all the 
circumstances of huamn life were quite 
different from today. | 

It is also true, however, that the 
roots of a cultural heritage are deep, and 
some of them survive long after the visible 
parts of the culture have changed in 
appearance. And since culture is a human 
product, we can choose intentionally 
some parts of the cultural root and 
nourish them intensively so that a new 
cultural tree may grow with its new 
branches, new leaves, new flowers and 
new fruits. It is our common task to 
discover the essential elements of our 
traditional cultural heritage and foster 
them in the new soil of this industrializing 
era so that a new culture with its new 
flowers and fruits will flourish on the 
basis of the old roots. 

Indeed, all branches of a given culture 
are interrelated so closely that any 
remarkable change in any part inevitably 
causes some change in all other parts. 


But the change in culture is not predeter- 
mined in the sense that it does not come 
under the influence of any personal 
will or human intention. Our reflection 
on those countries which are already 
highly industrialized and our precaution 
not to repeat the same mistakes as the 
advanced nations have made will function 
as one of the important factors which 
determines the future of the industrializing 
country in which we are living, if this 
reflection and precaution are well 
organized into a powerful public opinion. 

If we are to build an ideal nation 
which is highly industrialized but free 
from dehumanization, we must have in 
advance an imaginary picture of the ideal 
state; in other words, we must have in 
mind what the ideally industrialized 
country should be like when it is realized. 

When we cometo the stage of bringing 
into reality the imaginary picture which 
is to serve as our blueprint for the new 
society, our knowledge of and esteem 
for the essential elements of our cultural 
heritage might be highly useful to the 
extent that our traditions are abundant 
in wisdom and great ideas. Wisdom or 
great ideas in our cultural heritage not 
only provide us with important suggestions 
but also profound inspirations. These 
ideas of our ancestors are rich in teachings, 
some of which are still appropriate for the 
present-day situations because of the 


common features of human nature and 


of human society. Likewise, of our 
forefathers, achievements fill us with hope 
and courage because they bear witness 
to the excellence of our ancestors, which 
we as descendants all share. 


П 


The democratic ideal of a nation 
is to realize the well-being of all her 
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people as far as possible; and it goes 
without saying that the fundamental 
reason why we aré so eager to promote 
the industrialization of our country is 
that we believe it necessary for our 
well-being. Accordingly, the whole 
planning of our economic development as 
well as the general strategy of the culture 
as a whole must be in accord with the 
ultimate end of realizing the people's 
well-being. 

Undoubtedly, economic stabilization 
is a basic necessity for a person's well- 
being; but І believe some further 
conditions should be added if one is to 
be really happy. First, he as a rational 
being must actualize his. potentialities 
to the fullest. Second, he must contribute 
something to his community as a free 
participant. Third, he as a social being 
must maintain friendly relationships with 
many of his fellow creatures. 

Now our questions are how to promote 
the above -conditions in this age of 
industrialization, and how to make the 
most of our traditional heritage for this 
purpose. What I can do at present 
concerning these questions is only to 
make some small suggestions since large- 
scale  interdisciplinary research by a 
group of able specialists seems to be 
required for a systematic and satisfactory 
answer to these questions. 

I should like to suggest, in the first 
place, that the Asian tradition which 
paid much attention to learning, arts, 
morals and other spiritual excellence 
should be restored. Many industrializing 
nations are apt to make light of spiritual 
excellence or human values, putting too 
much emphasis on the economic or 
material aspects of human life. Those 
who are engaged in academic fields, 
fine arts, literature and education are 
likely to be left out in the cold all over 


the world today. The evil effects of such 
a public trend appear slowly but surely, 
and they will reach everybody in the 
long run. It seems advisable for all of us 
to do our best in order to bring this 
tendency to an end. Empty lip service 
pretending to think much of spiritual 
excellence will not be enough. Some 
institutional devices must be considered 
carefully by various authorities, and 
substantial change ought to be brought 
about by common practice. 

Secondly, I want to suggest that we 
can find many precious teachings in the 
warm-hearted practices commonly found 
in many Asian traditions. Generally 
speaking, the Asian peoples were rich 
in humane sentiments which have caused 
various good customs, though their 
excessively emotional temperament often 
proved to be a weak point. Our ancestors 
loved both man and nature. Not only 
human creatures but such natural things 
as flowers, birds and the moon were 
their beloved friends. If we could revive 
their humane sentiments in our hearts 
and harmonize them with the rational 
ways of thinking which are popular 
among us today, the general atmosphere 
of contemporary societies would be 
much warmer. | 

. Thirdly, I would like to suggest 
strongly that we should do our best to 
preserve the merits of | the 
traditional family systems in Asian 
countries. It is to be regretted that man 
is becoming more and more egocentric 
in this technological era. The human 
ties are becoming weaker and weaker. 
Everybody is standing alone as trees. 
on a foggy morning though they need 
friends all the same. Even members of 
a family are becoming others to each 
other. The traditional families in many 
Asian countries originally consisted of one 
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"we" instead of many “T's. They lived 
in we-feelings day and night. . These 
we-feelings are extremely important for 
us social beings. We need them not only 
in our home but also outside of it. As 
the most feasible way to develop we- 
feelings I want to suggest the preservation 
of the merits of traditional family 
systems especially those of such Asian 
nations as Korea, China and Japan. 

We must confess, however, that we 
cannot totally praise traditional family 
systems in the Orient because they have 
usually been connected with such evil 
tendencies as authoritarian human 
relations within the family and egoistic 
familism. These tendencies should be 
overcome if we are to build a democratic 
society. It seems difficult to restore the 
merits of traditional family systems 
without introducing any of these 
undesirable tendencies. Indeed we must 
admit the difficulty, but I don’t believe 
it impossible to harmonize human affec- 
tion with ways of rational thinking. 
Most tasks worthwhile are difficult to 
accomplish. 

Fourthly, I would suggest that we 
should put much emphasis on moral 
education in a broad sense of the term. 
In many Asian countries, traditional 
“education” meant mainly moral 
education or general education to make a 
man. In the meantime, however, we 
have been forced to lay more stress on 
professional education in this age of 


technology. And consequently moral. 


education or general education has 
become rather neglected. Of course, we 
cannot deny the importance of pro- 
fessional education if we are to survive 
in this age of technology. But it is also 
true that we ought to reflect sincerely 
about the balance in education if we 
are to live a happy life in an industrialized 


society. 

My emphasis on moral education 
should not be taken as a recommenda- 
tion of any political indoctrination to 
help the ruling clas. The purpose of 
moral education cannot be anything 
but the well-being of those who receive 
education. Examples of moral problems 
to be treated in the course of such 
education might be like the following: 
What kinds of things are most valuable 
for human well-beings? What are the 
cardinal virtues for citizens who live in 
an industrialized ог  industrializing 
society? How are we to contribute to 
the community to which we belong? 
How are we to act to promote friendly 
relationship with our neighbors? 

Lastly, I should like to suggest that 
we must take precaution against 
chauvinistic nationalism. It is to be 
admitted that all nations should respect 
their own cultural heritage and should 
do their best to develop their own merits. 
But it seems unwise to be prejudiced 
against foreign cultures or to be blind to 
the current cultural situation of the world 
which is becoming narrower and narrower. 
Frequent cultural exchanges between 
nations are advisable for the sake of 
future creation as well as for mutual 
understanding. 

Man is called “the lord of all creatures" 
mainly because he has produced admirable 
cultures. Great nations are great because 
they have achieved great cultural advance- 
ment. The reason why the Asian people 
can be proud of themselves in spite of 
their economic backwardness is the 
fact that they are the owners of great 
cultural traditions. Now the economic 
development and the rapid industrializa- 
tion in most parts of the world are 
threatening the cultural identity of those 
nations with great traditions. Moreover, 
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the technological civilization of today 
is presenting a serious challenge to the 
future of the whole human race. It seems 
that the time has come when we should 
consider sincerely the significance of our 
cultural traditions as well as the way to 
preserve their identity. 

We should not, however, confine 
ourselves to the bare adherence to, or the 
mere maintenance of, our ancestors' 
achievements. It is the mission of 


pe 


. indiscriminately 


descendants to develop and expand the 
cultural heritage of their ancestors. The 
present age requires its own culture for 
those who live in this rapidly changing 
world. No man would deny that we 
ought to think highly of our own tradi- 
tions, but it seems also evident that 
we should not be so narrow as to reject 
foreign traditions — 
especially those of the Western world. 


Traditional Thai Culture in Relation 
to Modern Society 


Khunying Temsiri Punyasingh 


According to historians, the Thai 
people migrated from what is now north- 
east Burma and South China during the 
12th and 13th centuries. Once in a new 
environment, they adopted new motifs 
and introduced changes in religion, dress, 
customs, etc. Though they have retained 
many beliefs and cultural practices of 
their previous homeland, they have suc- 
ceeded in developing their own style of 
life and have even created their own 
cultural system which is still strong and 
vibrant today. 


I. THAI BUDDHISM 


It is generally accepted that Buddhism 
has affected Thai behavior patterns and 
guided their modes of thought and actions. 

Dhamma is one of the Three Jewels 
of Buddhism, the other two being the 
Buddha and Sangha. If anyone practices 
the Dhamma, it means he is pütting him- 
self in harmony with justice, righteousness 
and natural laws. 

The concept of natural laws consists 
in the three characteristics of life: Anicca, 


Dukka, and Anatta. All men, with no 
exception, are subject to those character- 
istics. 

Anicca is a summarized statement 
that in all existences there is no such thing 
as permanence. 

Dukka is that dissatisfaction is always 
involved in life. | 

Anatta means that in all life there is 
nothing that can be regarded as psychic 
substance. 

Historically, these doctrines date from 
the Buddha's first sermon following his 
enlightenment. ` 

In order to lessen all the troubles, 
problems and dissatisfactions in life, 
men should follw the Eight-Fold Path 
consisting of right understanding, right 
thought, right speech, right concentra- 
tion. 

1. Right Understanding means the 
awareness of the Buddha's teaching with 
a thorough self-examination. Such 
examination ought to be without self- 
delusion and rationalization. 

2. Right Thought permits one to 
examine one's own motive for feelings in 
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regard to others. 

3. Right Speech precludes saying 
anything that may be displeasing to 
others even though it may be completely 
true. 

4. Right Action encourages action 
in harmony with the Buddha's thoughts 
and teachings. - 

5. Right Livelihood requires that 
one's occupation be within the limits 
of earning one's living, avoiding harm to 
others. 

6. Right Efforts declares that one 


must learn to practice self-control, self- 


appraisal and self-discipline. 

7. Right Mindfulness permits the 
individual to relate all thoughts and 
actions to reality: instead of to the 
illusions which dominate life. 

8. Right Concentration — provides 
sufficient means for the individual to 
gain: insight with its resulting know- 
ledge through deliberate concentration on 
a single subject. 


Buddhist First Five Don'ts or The Five 
Precepts 


These Five Precepts against immoral 
actions are: 


1. Don’t take life 
. 2. Don’t take what is not given or 
don’t steal 

3. Don’t have improper sexual re- 
lations 

4. Don’t utter falsehood 

5. Don’t use intoxicants 


Since there is no God, Saint or inter- 
vening power to help man, he must gain 
his own “salvation.” No one can protect 
himself from the results of his own deeds, 
since the impersonal Karmic Law declares 
that each must suffer or benefit by his 
own deeds. Inactivity, which may be due 


to laziness, lethargy, apathy, indifference, 
climatic conditions, diet or disease, 
wealth, influence, positions or power, 
etc., is sometimes explained as the result 
of actions in one’s previous existence, 
which have created these favorable 
conditions for the individual as just 
rewards. 


П. SOCIAL PATTERNS 


One of the most important rules of 
Thai social behavior is to maintain smooth 
interpersonal relations. The tendency is 
avoid overt expressions of hostility and 
open conflict by withdrawing rather than 
by aggressive encounters. 

Thailand has a well-defined social 
stratification with little social equality. 
Traditionally it is a society, which prizes 
its superiorsubordinate distinctions in 
both formal and informal relations. 
These relations have been so fixed that 
few Thai have an equal. Almost everyone 
is older or younger, superior or subordi- 
nate. Even between twins born a few 
moments apart, one is a younger and the 
other an older brother or sister as the 
case may be. 


IH. DAILY LIFE 


The teachings of Buddhism are | 
absorbed during one’s early childhood as 
a part of the natural environment. In ` 
school, many precepts are. recited until 
they become one’s second nature, even 
though many schools are no longer under 
control of the Sangha or Buddhist monks, 
or located in temples or even taught by 
monks. Moreover, a very high percentage 
of rural males spend at least three months 
as monks which reinforces both their 
concepts and behavior patterns. | 

Male government officials аге 
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permitted to take four months, leave for 
ordination with absolutely no conditions. 
In most areas, marriage arrangements 
with parents are very difficult unless the 
male has been a monk for a period of 
time. 


Phra Phum 


The Thai culture has had a mixture of 
Hinduism for a long time. Phra Phum 
is the Shrine of the guardian spirit found 
in the compounds, yards, hotel roofs 
etc. throughout Thailand. 

Normally mounted on a post, the 
miniature house built like a temple may 
contain a' small statue, incense, food, 
flowers, elephants, figures of dancers 
or other symbols of gratitude to the 
guardian spirit. In the remote part of 
Thailand, when a visitor is asked to stay 
overnight, it is customary to pay respects 
to the host's Phra Phum and ask for a 
permission to stay. When the time comes 
to leave, one is supposed to thank the 
guardian spirit for its hospitality and 
ask for a safe journey. The house owner 
who starts out with a small house usually 
has a small spirit house also, and as 
better living conditions are attained, the 
spirit house will be improved or replaced 
with a larger and nicer one. 

They are all signs of gratitude and 
. caution with a need of security. 


IV. THE PROMOTION OF CULTURE 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


As in any other agricultural society, 
the people living outside Bangkok have 
not changed much culturaly in these 
last 50 years. There are five institutions 
in charge of the present Thai culture: 
The Department of Religions; the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts (the Department of 


National Properties); the board of the 
Committee of Thai Culture (these three 
institutions are undér the Ministry of 
Education); the National Board of Youth 
Activities in the Office of the Prime 
Minister; and the Department of Local 
Administration in the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

There are also private associations to 
promote Thai culture. 


V. THE PEOPLE 


When foreigners ask: "How can one 
tell who is a Thai and who is not?" the 
answer is an easy one: Does he smile? 
The Thai is always smiling. He is a 
pleasure-loving, pleasure seeking, happy- 
go-lucky sort of person. His spontaneous 
friendliness is his most marked character- 
istic. 

For generations the Thais have been 
compelled to show undue deference for 
their superiors. In childhood, they were 
strictly instructed in how to behave 
toward their parents and when they are 
in a temple. These things have made them 
well-disciplined. 

In addition to his charming manners, 
his cheerful disposition and a deep 
religious sense the Thai has, too, his 
weaknesses. The most marked perhaps 
is his inherent sense of subersivence 
which leads to an over-anxiety to please 
and a reluctance to offend. There has 
always been a strong? tendency to be 
reserved in meeting a superior. This could 
prove to be an impediment to personal 
initiative which is necessary now that 
educational opportunities and inter- 
national relationships are increasing. A 
revolt against the traditional social system 
thus became inevitable. Since the 
students’ protest in 1972, the old social 
strata have almost been swept away. All 
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Thais zre now equal in the eyes of the 
law, but old customs and beliefs die 
hard.  Respects for parents and priests 
may have lessened but there are few 
indications that the pendulum may swing 
too far in the other direction. There is 
a marked difference between the villager 
and the city dweller in almost every 
aspect of life. 


VI. THE EVERLASTING THAI ART, 
CRAFTS AND GAMES 


The traditional Thai folk crafts: 
painting, carving, sculpture, puppet- 
making, casting, lacquerware, silverware, 
masonry are in danger of extinction. 
To sustain and improve these crafts will 
need both time and money. There is a 
feeling that all masterpieces of arts and 
crafts should be preserved as national 
treasures. It is sad to say that many of 
them have already been exported to 
foreign countries, in most cases illegally. 


Thai Classical Dancing, Music, and Drama 


The Thais are fond of music, singing 
and dancing. This love finds expressions 
in drama and dance. The Thai theater is 
composed of three distinct forms of show, 
namely: Khon (masked  pantomine), 
Rabam (character dance), and Lakorn 
(operatic ballet). Besides these, there are 
many other forms of folk dance. 

The costumes of the Thai theater 
are verv elaborate. 
of the royalty wear tapering crowns. 
The upper part of the body is encased in 
a coat of heavy brocade adorned with 
fake precious stones, a chain worn baldric- 
wise (round the body, passing over one 
shoulder) and breast ornaments. Their 
legs are either draped in a shirt of heavy. 
brocade or a pair of close-fitting breeches, 


Those playing parts . 


while their arms and feet glittering with 
bangles. 

Thai boxing is somewhat unique. 
Elbows, knees and fists are freely brought 
into play. This virile mode of self-defense 
has developed to the point of a science 
having a great variety of techniques. A 
Thai boxing bout invariably begins with 
a kind of prayer and with obeisances in 
which the contestants invoke all the 
deities and sacred things to their aid. 
This is followed by a kind of dance 
intended to strike fear into the opponent's 
heart and to help the contestants to get 
"their hands in" as it were. All this is 
done to the accompaniment of a pipe 
and two long drums. 


УП. FESTIVALS, CEREMONIES 
AND CELEBRATIONS 


The Thais are devout Buddhists and 
almost all their festivals have religious 
backgrounds. They take their Buddhism 
very cheerfully, as is their nature, and 
it has become so much a part of their 
life that all attempts at Christianisation 
have failed. It is rather remarkable that 
the Thais should have been so confident 
in the strength of their own religion 
that they have never opposed any attempt 
by foreigners to convert them to other 
faiths. 

Most of the festival ceremonies and 
celebrations are arranged with the mixture 
of Buddhism and Brahminism. It is 
believed that Brahminism came to That 
land long before Buddhism. 

It is often stated by foreigners that a ` 
marked characteristic of the Thai people 
is their love of display and ceremony. For ` 
generations, life in Bangkok centered 
round the Palace City and in the pro- 
vincial towns and villages round the local 
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"temples. Everything is governed by 
ceremonies, In almost all localities, the 
temple is the center of social activities. 
There are still ceremonies of a deeply 
religious character and those which have 
their roots in the animism and spirit 
worships which existed before the advent 
of Buddhism. 


But festivals, ceremonies and celebra- 
tions have something good in themselves: 


1. To preserve classical and folk 
art.and craft, for example: folk games, 
folk entertainments, folk flower arrange- 
ments etc. 


2. To' enhance the unity of the 


community. 

3. To retain the religious values in 
the Thai way. 

4. To mark the agricultural .seasons 
of all sorts. 

5. To give encouragement to agricul- 
turists. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


Like many other people, the Thais 
have their own cultural characteristics: 


— They like to be free and dislike to 
be looked down by other people. 

— They are not aggressive by nature. 

— They are generally generous. 


— They like to look upon others as 
friends. 
— They are generally of a happy 


nature. 


Feminism is-not yet prevalent in 
Thailand. Women and men are equal by 
law. Practically, however, people still 
prefer to have boys rather than girls. 
The ways to raise them are different. 
At home mothers keep the account and 
are closer to their children than fathers. 
Most of the Thai women are generally 
content with their present status. Many 
Thai women, especially those living in the 
urban areas, including married women, 
work in offices and in businesses, amid 
increasing social approval. Regardless of 
where they live, in the cities or in the 
villages, the Thai women, however 
modern they may appear in their 
costumes and manners, are bound by age- 
old traditions and cultures deep down 
in their hearts. 


Institutional Aspect of Traditional Culture 
and Transformation in an Industrializing Society 


Farid M. Onn 


Since the turn of the century and 
particularly in the past two decades, 
we have witnessed a remarkable trans- 
formation of the world. New states have 
emerged with the demise of colonial 
empires of the West after the Second 
World War, and many of these new 
states have begun to change rapidly under 
the impact of modernization-industriali- 
zation.! However, with the emergence of 
new states, we have also witnessed the 
prevalence of conflict in many areas of 


the developing countries. Disharmony 
between a traditional  pre-industrial 
economy and a modern, industrial 


administrative and productive structure; 
economic, social and cultural dis- 
crepancies between the ruralite and the 
urbanite, the lack of contact between 
them, and the cultural inventions and 
values of the urban elite that militate 
against the traditional rural masses, are 
but a few manifestations of this conflict. 

Man has often been blamed for the 
existence of such a conflict, for it has 
been said that of all the changes which 
make up the complex process of moderni- 
zation, these which take place in people 
are among the most difficult to under- 
stand. A new school can be built with a 


set of foreign plans; roads can be 
constructed to meet universal specifica- 
поле; factories, dams, television facil- 
ities, and government structures can 
be designed by visiting experts. But no 
one can make people modern as quickly 
or as completely as one can change 
the environment (Guthrie, 1970:1). 
Changes in attitudes, value systems, and 
ways of life would involve social- 
psychological changes which require new 


. adjustment techniques on the part of the 


traditional societies, and these changes 
are often the source of stresses and 
strains on their cultures. 


Il 


My given task is to address myself on 
the topic of .changing roles and trans- 
formation of traditional social systems 
and ways of life of an industrializing. 
society. I must say at the outset that I 
am carrying out this task not as a 
sociologist or an economist, for I am 
neither, but rather as a layman making 
a few personal observations on the impact 
of industrialization on the institution of 
the Malay family and the relationship 
among its members. In the course of the 
discussion, I shall try to identify some of 
the modifications in outlook and in the 
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interpersonal behaviors that are associated 
with the modernizing influence of urban 
living, with its industries, mass media, 
and its promise of advanced technology 
and a unique way of life. For the most 
part, my treatment of the subject reflects 
the view of a young Malaysian who must 
face the times and the social and cultural 
desiderata of new days. 

Today, Malaysia is undergoing an 
intensive process of national development. 
The scope of the development embraces 
all aspects of national economy — agricul- 
tural and industrial productivity, transport 
and communications, public health, and 
education. One of the major goals of the 
national development is the raising of the 
standard of living of the people, especially 
in the rural areas where the majority of 
them are Malays. Until recently the 
rural areas of Malaysia had been sadly 
neglected. For the greater part of the 
rural population, farming is at subsistence 
level with poor health habits and 
inadequate health services and educational 
opportunities. Presently, however, 
Malaysia is well on the road to trans- 
forming itself from a traditional pre- 
industrial economy into a modern, 
industrial society. The government has 
introduced many-sided plans of industri- 
alization and urbanization in order to 
develop the country as a whole. Three 
five-year plans have already been launched 
since the attainment of Independence in 
1957, and the entire Malaysian society 
is being covered under these plans which 
put emphasis on national unity as the 
overriding objective of the development 
program. This emphasis on national 
unity is loudly proclaimed in the Second 
‘Malaysia plan as follow: 


National unity is the over-riding objective 
of the country. А stage has been 


reached in the nation's economic and 
social development where greater 
emphasis must be placed on social 
integration and more equitable distri- 
bution of income and opportunities 
for national unity and progress, ? 


The government hopes to achieve this 
by unveiling a two-pronged New Economic 
Policy for development: 


The first prong is to reduce and 
eventually eradicate proverty, by raising 
income levels and increasing employ- 
ment opportunities for all Malaysians, 
irrespective of race. 


The second prong aims at accelerat- 
ing the process of restructuring 
Malaysian society to correct economic 
imbalance, so or to reduce and eventually 
eliminate the identification of race 
with economic function. This involves 
the modernization of rural life, a rapid 
and balanced growth of urban activities 
and the creation of a Malay commercial 
industrial community in all categories 
and at all levels of operation, so that 
Malays and other indigenous people 
will become full partners in all aspects 
of the economic life of the nation.^ 


While the intention of the Malaysian 
government in trying to improve the 
welfare of her people, raise their living 
standards, increase literacy; and eradicate 
poverty through economic and social 
change is praiseworthy, these various 
plans of social and technological change, 
however, are having their impact on the 
life and culture of the people, especially 
the Malays who form the majority of the 
rural inhabitants. 

For one thing, the modernization of 
Malay society during the last two decades 
has resulted in the development ОЁ 
processes апа problems which аге 
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common in all societies going through 
the process of modernization. The 
inception of new beliefs and attitudes 
concomitant with modernization, with 
industry and technology, has brought 
the traditional Malay culture under 
stresses and strains. The unity and 
cohesion it had traditionally possessed 


gradually weakened under the onslaught ` 


of modern or city-dominated culture. 
In fact, a number of specific patterns 
of change have been known to occur in 
societies subjected to similar stresses. 
For example, a change from the extended 
family where several generations lived 
together as a family unit, to the nuclear 
family of parents and their unmarried 
children, has now become a common 
phenomenon in any society undergoing 
modernization or industrialization. Such 
a change would not only cause the 
disintegration of the family structure, 
but it would also modify the interrela- 
tionship and the pattern of authority 
within the family. The change would also 
involve a great deal of difficulties in 
adjustment for the family members, 
especially old men, women, and children, 
and may also cause incompatibility with 
the traditional role differentiation. 

In almost all traditional societies 
the family is the basic social unit, and 
loyalty to family is one of the most 
importent familial traits. Thus any 
disruption or dislocation of established 
family relationship is bound to cause 
a cultural upheaval. The casual and 
almost indifferent attitude of a modern 


industrial society toward family is nothing - 


short of a social and cultural misdemeanor 
in traditional societies. But what is 
happening around us today, with the 
progress of modernization, manifested in 
the development of industry, science and 
technology, urbanization, division of 


labor and geographical and social mobility, 
the basis for existence of the traditional 
extended family is undergoing a process 
of disintegration and in its place the 
modern nuclear family prevails. This 
process of disintegration of the large or 
extended family system will invariably 
affect all existing modern societies. 


III 


The traditional Malay society is 
founded on the basis of mutual interests, 
support, and collective roles of its 
members as a machinery for its survival 
and growth. Basically, as with any other 
traditional society, the Malay society was 
originally rooted in and developed from 
familism and village-centred community 
organization. A typical village (kampung) 
consists of clusters of households/families 
(keluarga) showing a clear physical break 
from one to the next. This conglomera- 
tion of families remains basically the same 
— in the same general location, and in the 
same village 一 for many generations, 
with membership changes occurring only 
as people are born, die or marry into and 
out of the family. In such a constituent 
community every member conforms to 
the common values. This conformity 
within the group originated in the life 
style of the traditional padi (rice) — 
growing village, which is characterized 
by personal contact and continuous 
cooperation among its inhabitants. For 
instance, they depended on the same 
canal] or river for irrigation of their 
padi fields, and shared the same common 
land for the cultivation of fruit trees, 
coconuts and bananas. This bond of 
solidarity and the strong sense of belonging 
to one big family are also reflected in 
their practice of social activities which 
necessitated close cooperation among the 
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villagers. These activities (cf. Yusof, 
1976) are commonly known as gotong- 
royong (mutual self-help), kerjasama 
(working together), and tolong-menolong 
(being helpful). Gotong-royong is usually 
manifested during those times when 
much collective manpower was needed, 
such as during the planting and harvesting 
seasons, the construction and repair of 
the roads, bridges, and irrigation ditches 
necessary for cultivation, and the clearing 
of the village cemetery, the school and the 
mosque’s compound. The tradition- 


oriented Malays generally conduct the | 


activities of kerjasama and tolong- 
menolong at weddings and funerals, or 
whenever help was needed. Perhaps 
Yusof’s description of the activities of 
tolong-menolong, involving thepreparation 
of a wedding ceremony, would illustrate 
this: : 


Weddings are more elaborate and 
expensive than an ordinary feast like 
the khenduri arwah (feasting the soul 
of the dead). Preparation for a wedding 
requires more labor and time and 
includes the erection of guest tents, 
the furnishing of a bridal room, the 
preparation of cooking facilities, and 
the collecting of firewood and decorative 
trimmings, In all the wedding feasts 
which I attended the adult inhabitants 
of the village participated as volunteers 
in such activities as waiting on guests, 
serving food, cooking and washing. 
Villagers assert that they participate 
in these (tolong menolong) activities 
because it is their tradition (adat) 
to help each other, to contribute to 
activities for the common good and 
thereby to enhance village life (hidup 
sekampung) (Yusof, 1975:161). 


In the traditional Malay society it is 
the family that provides the emotional, 
social and even the financial security to its 


members. In such a society which 
practises closed social economy and 
operates within a limited sphere and on a 
small scale, the relationship between 
supply and demand is not difficult to 
comprehend. Because his needs are few, 
and there is relatively unlimited natural 
wealth around him, every member can 
easily lead a simple daily life. Even in 
time of difficulty, when a person, for one 
reason or another, comes to the end of 
his supply of the basic commodities of 
life, he can still seek the assistance of the 
members of his family or his fellow- 
villagers. Feelings of group solidarity are, 
therefore, so strong that no one questions 
the loyalty of the members to the family 
name, prestige, and common property. 
Understandably, members of such a 
community are derived from several 
large families, each of which is condi- | 
tioned by marriage, procreation, adop- 
tion, fosterage, by place of residence, 
separation, or death (Maeda, 1978:41). 
Community activities also center 
around the family and numerous kinship 
ties serve to intergate the community into 
one functional entity. Everyone, including 
children, has his assigned task. The 
father’s duty is to give protection to his 
family, and to oversee and guide the 
children while the mother nurses and 
showers affections on them. The child’s 
first attachment to the mother remains 
the strongest relationship throughout life, 
as seen in the Malay saying:  "sayang 
bapa sebelum membuat salah, sayang 
ibu sampai ke mati" (a father' love is 
limited: it is circumscribed by the child's 
fault; a mother's love is limitless: it 
endures until death). In his early years, 
a child is completely in the care of his 
mother. The infant is usually carried in 
a sling on the mother's side, and when he 
gets restless she soothes him with her 
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breast. From this relationship, love and 
trust develop. When the child begins 
to walk, he is watched over by the older 
children from whom he generally learns 
the meaning of cooperation and com- 
panionship. Relationship with his father 
is somewhat more complex. The father 
seldom concerns himself with the child's 
upbringing until the child becomes old 
enough to help in the fields. The father 
is seen as an authoritarian figure whom 
a child must respect, obey and fear 
(takut), and the mother accentuates this 
father-image by threatening a disobedient 
child with his father's anger. Thus, 
respect for the elders and filial piety are 
well imbued and inculcated as among the 
highest virtues in the traditional Malay 
family. 

The family also acts as an agent of 
education. In fact the total community 
is an agent of education and every 
occasion and happening may be used to 
teach one lesson or another. Family 
gatherings, festivals, and planting and 
harvesting seasons are usually the occasions 
used to teach the young. Most of the 
value lessons are embodied in the legends, 
folk-tales, customs (adat) and proverbs 
of the society. The society also expects 
parents and the elders to set examples 
and become models of behavior and 
embodiment of the values of the society. 
Thus traditional Malay children learn 
more by experience and from example 
than by punishment or from admonition. 
Their parents and the elders, therefore, 
are to live and to show in their lives the 
values that the traditional society holds 
dearly. | 

It is observed that values taught 
` by these traditional methods 一 by moral 
examples, appeal to conscience, self- 
control, obedience, truthfulness etc. are 
becoming weaker at the present time as 
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a result of social changes due to moder- 
nization now taking place in the country. 
The existing formal education, which, 
being somewhat theoretical, appears to be 
less successful than Һе traditional 
methods in inculcating these values. 
There is, therefore, a need to re-establish 
the traditional teaching by rational 
means. 


IV 


It goes without saying that the 
breaking down of the family unit is 
hastened by increasing industrialization 
and urbanization. In this regard, the 
Malaysian case is no exception, where the 
change from the traditional (adat) family 
whose members are governed by tradition- | 
sanctioned customs and norms, to the 
nuclear family has already begun to show 
in the Malay society. 

Following the structural change in the 
family system, most of the newly married 
couples will set up their own homes. 
They become .independent of their 
parents by leaving the villages to seek 
employment in the cities Although 


_ they face the initial difficulty in adjust- 


ment to living in an industrial environ- 
ment for which their rural background 
is not quite suited, they, nevertheless, 
hold on to the new patterns for reasons 
of more freedom, more autonomy in 
running their own affairs, and more 
self-orientation. Conflict would creep 
in only if the individual in the nuclear 
family is unable to separate the needs 
of the new family pattern from loyalty 
to the joint family. In such cases, the 
individual would normally want to 
retain his affiliations with other relatives 
in the village while hoping at the same 
time that it would not encroach on his 
autonomy in the city. This autonomy 
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permits the nuclear family to adapt to 
the demands of the new life in the city. 
With the onset of modernization and 
rapid industrialization in Malaysia, the 
position of Malay women also undergoes 
transformation. Although Islam, which 
is the official religion of Malaysia, 
acknowledges that men and women are 
on an equal footing with appropriate 
divisions of labor, in practice Malay 
women from a tradition-oriented family 
system have not achieved the status 
they ‘deserve. They were generally 
confined and subjected to their menfolk 
home, prejudice and traditions. However, 
this situation will change as Malay women 
become more exposed to modern culture. 
By freeing themselves from the bonds of 
tradition, Malay women today have found 
the courage to think for themselves, 
to search for their own identity, and- to 
accept the consequences of their own 
actions. However, despite the freedom 
they now have, the majority of Malay 
women still seek the assistance of their 
parents in the choice of their marriage 
partners. As Yusof (1976:172) describes 
it, "parents have very little influence in 
the choice of spouses for their children, 
except for their non-working daughters. . . 
Among young working people, the 
initiative to get married is their’s. Often, 
they meet in places of work or elsewhere 
in the city. Young men seem to have 
more freedom to choose their brides. 
The working women usually consult 
their parents and older male siblings 
after they found a likely candidate for 
a husband, because they want the blessings 
of the parents or older male siblings. 
Without such blessing they might not 
be able to get married at all.” 
Concomitant with increasing urbaniza- 
tion and improved educational facilities, 
the industrialization process which 


provides greater economic opportunities 
for all, have produced changes in the 
roles of women and the relationship 
between husbands and wives. The adat 
family mentioned earlier, is typical of 
traditional Malay family life, in which 
the superiority of the male was 
unquestioned айа unquestionable.$ The 
traditional role of women, on the other 
hand, was one of a lower, social status. 
They were generally confined to home, 
and dominated by their menfolk, prejudice 
and traditions. But as a consequence 
of modernization, with more universal 
education and job opportunities for all, 
the Malay women of today have achieved 
a higher・social status and are becoming 
economically self-supporting. In the 
case of the husband — wife relationship, 
the wife who moves to the city will be 
completely dependent on her husband 
for support, especially if she does not 
have a job of her own. Although in the 
city she will be somewhat lonely for 
lack of any social contact, she never- 
theless feels relieved from being subor- 
dinated to the entire family, much as a 
family servant. And more importantly 
perhaps, is the existence of her nuclear 
family which brings closer husband — 
wife and parent — child relationships. 

To recapitulate, industrialization and 
modernization, which have brought about 
the growing economic independence of 
the young married couples, have also 
significantly contributed to the transfor- 
mation of the quality of relationships 
within the Malay family. It was noted 
specifically that the structural change 
in the family system has resulted in the 
creation and growth of the nuclear , 
family, the decay of parental authority 
and the undermining of filial piety — all 
of which constitute factors that weaken 
the institution of the Malay family and 
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the traditional relationship among its 
members. i 

The traditional Malay society is, there- 
fore, fundamentally challenge by indus- 
trialization. I have discussed some salient 
features of the traditional Malay family 
system and have indicated the extent 
to which this aspect of the traditional 
culture has been subjected to change by 
the processes of industrialization and 
modernization. 

I submit that the transformation 
from a pre-modern agrarian society to 
a modern, industrialized society involves 
changes touching on virtually all aspects 
of the society. These changes which take 
place in the social and technological 
structure, and in the political and admi- 
nistrative organization of the developing 


of economic production and social 
action. In the process of introducing 
new values, functions and technologies 
into traditional societies, our aim is not 
only to teach the people how to maximize 
resource utilization, but also to equip 
them with the values and norms of 
a cultural life which can still raise their 
aspirations and sustain their enthusiasm 
to achieve a better and higher standard 
of living. As aptly pointed out by the 
Malaysian Deputy Prime Minister, “ 

even if we can have all the fruits of 
economic development, we will not be 
better off if we fail to inculcate those 
values which will give meaning and content 
to our existence, and provide the moral 
ballast for the growth and sustenance of 
whatever material rewards we have 


countries are not independent phenomena. achieved.” (Straits Time, September 4, 
Values, habits, and customs are inter- 1979). 
woven with the established techniques 

NOTES 


The terms ‘modernization’ and ‘industrialization’ have often been used interchangeably, and have 
also been defined to mean different things by different people. For our purpose, I am using the 
two terms somewhat synonymously, and in the broadest sense to include westernization and 
urbanization. 

As indicated in Schlegel (1978:1), Malaysia's "current material living standards are generally 
exceeded only in Japan, the city-states of Singapore and Hong Kong, and the oil-rich protectorate 
of Brunei. Per capita national income in 1970 was $294, much higher than the Southeast Asian 
average of $100 (U.N. 1975: Table 192). In urbanization (28.9 per cent of the population living 
in places of 10,000 or more), roads (one mile per 6.4 square miles of area; with 80 percent of 
non-urban mileage paved), motor vehicles (84.4 per mile of hard-surfaced road), electrification 
(43.7 per cent of all dwelling units), and non-extractive employment (49.2 percent of the labor 
force), Malaysia exceeds the norm of its Asian neighbors." 

Malaysia, Second Malaysia Plan, p. 1. 

Ibid. 

It was stated in Schlegel (1978:1) that "between 1957 to 1970 literacy increased from 51 percent 
to 61 percent ofthe population over nine years old, while the proportion over 15 having completed 
secondary school increased from 1.5 percent to 7.6 percent. During the same period infant 
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mortality dropped from 75.7 per thousand live births to 40.8; life expectancy increased from 55.8 
to 63.5 years for males and from 5 8.2 to 68.2 to 68.2 years for females." 

The Minangkabau Malay community of negri Sembilan is an exception since it follows the Adat 
Perpatih, which provides females total ownership of the family property, and which specifies 
descent as matrilineal. Thus, in this community, husbands/fathers exercise little control over the 
affairs of their wives and children. 


Philippine Traditional Culture and 
Development of an Egalitarian Society 


Victor R. Sumulong 


I approach this topic with a certain 
amount of apprehension because any 
discussion of the Philippine experience 
in this regard must, of necessity, involve 
a discussion of colonialism and its 
effect on traditional culture. For it is an 
undeniable fact that of all the countries 
of Asia, the Philippines has had one of 
the longest periods of colonial domination. 
In this context we are not speaking 
merely of decades, we are speaking of 
centuries: approximately three and a half 
centuries under Spain and half a century 
under the United States of America. 
It is a historical record that not only 
makes the discussion unique but 
complicated. — 

Certainly, such a historical record 
immediately lends itself to the following 
considerations: 

Firstly, how extensive and pervasive 
was the influence of our colonial 
experience on our traditional culture? 

Secondly, can the Philippines still lay 
claim to having a traditional, meaning 
indigenous or native, culture? 

To begin with, let us first determine 
whether or not the Philippines ever had 
a traditional culture worth influencing. 
Historians and social scientists all-over the 
world agree that there are certain standards 
or norms to be met in determining the 


existence of a highly developed culture. 
These standards are the existence of: 
(1) effective technology; (2) big popula- 
tion centers; (3) predictive sciences; 
(4) highly developed art; (5) foreign 
trade (6) public monuments; (7) religion; 
(8) government; (9) law; (10) writing 
and (11) warfare. On all points the arche- 
ological records unearthed during this 
century uphold what the oral history 
and literature of the previous centuries 
have narrated: the Philippines did have 
a flourishing pre-colonial native or tradi- 
tional culture. 

An examination of certain aspects of 
this pre-colonial traditional culture will 
bear us out: А 

— 1а science and technology, the 
evidence shows that precolonial Filipinos 
had knowledge of the basic and adaptive 
principles of metallurgy, glassware, 
chemistry and dentistry. In metallurgy, 
artifacts unearthed show that metal had 
been utilized as an effective material 
for tool-making as early as 500 B.C.; and 
that pre-colonial Filipinos knew how to 
smelt metal from ore in order to remove 
impurities, a process that clearly. required 
a mastery of technique beyond the trial 
and error approach often found extant 
in more primitive cultures. In chemistry, 
pre-colonial Filipinos apparently had 
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mastered quite advanced techniques in 
embalming, as witness the well-preserved 
mummies found in many archeological 
sites throughout the country. These same 
mummies also provided evidence that 
showed knowledge of, not only tooth 
extraction, but cavity filing. Finally, 
mention must also be made of the fact 
that ceramics was an early cottage in- 
dustry. 

— Asto literacy, oftentimes the norm 
anthropologists use to distinguish between 
primitive and civilized cultures, the 
record shows that pre-colonial Filipinos 
were highly literate. And that they were 
literate in syllabary writing, complete 
with a syllabary alphabet. Im fact, 
Spanish chroniclers of the early colonial 
expeditions like Chirino and Plasencia 
were profoundly impressed by the fact 
that the residents of the communities 
they visited were highly literate. Indeed, 
there are quite a few historians today 
who are prone to thinking that the 
replacement of syllabary writing with the 
Roman alphabets may have, in fact, 
caused greater illiteracy among colonial 
Filipinos. But that is altogether a different 
matter. 

— The pre-colonial Filipinos also 
had a highly sophisticated system of law 
and government. Though largely frag- 
mented because of archipelagic conditions, 
the pre-colonial communities were highly 
organized under a system of datus and 
sultans. Smaller groups known as 
barangays were often organized according 
to kinship structures. But conglomerations 
of these different barangay units into 
ethnic states under sultanates was also 
in evidence, particularly among the 
bigger inland valleys and inland plains 
or coastal areas. These sultanates could 
roughly be compared to the feudal estates 
organized in Medieval Europe as politi- 


cal and military social organizations. 
But the political organization of these 
sultanates, unlike their counterparts in 
Europe, was centered or maintained not 
merely on tradition or convenience but 
on legal systems. The Code of Maragtas 
was promulgated by Datu Sumakwel of 
Panay Island in the first quarter of the 
13th century. This was followed by the 
Code of Kalantiaw, promulgated by the 
third chief of the same island.in the 
first half of the 15th century, more 
than a hundred years before the first 
Spaniards set foot on Philippine soil. In 
the island groupings of Mindanao, and 
Sulu, where Islamic influence was strong, 
different codes were established and 
accepted along lines similar to those of 
the Arab Caliphates. These were the 
Luwaran which was generally practiced 
in the bigger Mindanao Island and the 
Code of Sulu in the smaller island 
groupings. 

— Finally, mention must be made 
of the fact that precolonial Philippines 
had large population centers with densi- 
ties comparable with those of the centers 
of civilization found in the Middle East. 
Manila, for example, had 20,000 residents. 
And, further south, Jolo had a population 
of 18,000. ` These were, furthermore, 
already known as principal trading centers 
with such countries as China, India, 
Siam, Cambodia and Vietnam. 

All these were in the process of 
development by the 16th century, 
and certain of these were, in point of 
fact, sufficiently developed to merit 
notation by Spanish colonial chroniclers. 

And the indications are, purely 
without benefit of aggrandizement, that a 
distinct Malay-type culture of Madja- 
pahit proportions could have been 
developed if not for the entry of Colonial 
Spain. Indeed, the proper term to use for 
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this historical event is not, as colonial 
and cclonial-minded historians are wont 
to say. the entry of civilization but the 
arrest of a civilization in progress. For 
that is what the Philippines was at the 
turn of the 16th century: a developing 
civilization, albeit not yet on a national 
scale but well on its way to that desired 
state. 

What then were the immediate effects 
of this arrest of a developing civiliza- 
tion? The following may be noted: 

— The traditional culture was made 
to appear inferior. This was accomplished 
by the colonial conqueror through the 
use of modern weapons that forced sub- 
mission to a warrior class and through 
the imposition of a mystical religion that 
emphasized subservience to a priestly 
class, the Spanish soldier in the first 
case and the Spanish friar in the other. 


— Having been made to appear in- 


ferior, the traditional culture was made the 
passive or adaptiveculture to the dominant 
culture of the colonial master. In this 
instance it must be made clear that the 
end result of the colonial intrusion was 
not the supplanting of one culture for 
another, but the adaptation by one of 
another to the extent that this was 
possible. In other words, what resulted 
was a cultural synthesis, with Philippine 
traditional culture as thesis and Spanish 
colonial culture as antithesis. 

— And, having been synthesized, 
the resulting colonial culture became the 
dominant force. An ideology in itself, if 
you will, forcing its own acceptance into 
the national consciousness but never 
completely supplanting nor burying the 
indigenous culture that still formed 
its base, as witness the over six hundred 
recorded revolts against Spain throughout 
its imperium. 


Thus we say "arrest" because there | 


` whole. 


never was an eradication or extinction of 
that previously developing pre-colonial 
culture. Indeed, all of Philippine history 
previous to the Revolution of 1898 is 
a history of revolts, though scattered 
and in regional pockets but all indicative 
of the underlying fact that the colonial 
domination was never complete. Nor 


was the acceptance of the synthesized 


culture unqualified. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that the revolts experienced through 
the colonial regime were waged separately 
and in regional pockets. The irony of 
history here is that because Spain was 
the common target of all these revolts, 
it was Spain in the end who made possible 
the unification of the country. Where 
previously the traditional culture 
developed іп separate communities 
scattered throughout the archipelago, the 
new synthesized colonial] culture was 


what made these disparate communities 


realize that they shared the same aspira- 
tions, even though they were united in 
their rejection of this dominant culture. 
Seen in this historical context, the 
“ideological aspect of traditional culture" 
may now be preliminarily delineated, 
according to the following postulates: 
— Traditional culture has shown 
itself susceptible to adaptation. This 
should not, however, be mistaken to mean 
displacement or supplantation. Cultural 
adaptation was highly selective and there 
was never any blind and complete 
acceptance of the colonial culture as a 
Every aspect of acceptance 
was, in fact, an acceptance based on an 
indigenous or native norm. Thus religion, 
for example, was adapted in the following 
manner: the veneration of idols gave 
way to the veneration of saints, heroes 
and even ancestors; the use of magic 
gave way to the use of sacraments and 
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sacramentals. In the same manner, 
government by the colonial master was 
made possible because it was administered 
by friar and conquistador through a native 
elite, a principalia that was, in both form 
and essence descended from the village 
or tribal chieftains and their elders. 

— Тһе adaptive character of the 
traditional culture, 
limits. For as long as the adaptation 
was convenient, meaning rooted or 
related to that cultural base, it was 
acceptable. But the minute it stepped 
out of bounds, rebellion was the quick 
and easy response. Tribute, for example, 
was adaptable and acceptable because 
it was rooted in the traditional cultural 
experience. Thus, tribute in the form 
of taxes or in the form of harvest shares 
or of "obra pias" or holy works (free 
labor for the building of churches and 
convents) was acceptable. But when 
made onerous, as when insistence on the 
payment of taxes was made despite bad 
harvests, it was another matter altogether, 
for the traditional cultural experience 
of tribute was never such. 

— Finally, the adaptive capability 
of traditional culture made it. possible 
for the popular consciousness to accept 
and appreciate higher aspirations and 
ideals. ` А concrete example in point 
were the libertarian and egalitarian 
ideals of the French and American revolu- 
tions that formed the theoretical base 
on which the Revolution of 1898 was 
fought. Having been made open to these 
ideals (again another “irony of history” 
because this would not have been possible 
without the colonial experience) the 
popular consciousness began to become 
slowly aware of contradictions within 
society. For example, the extensive 
landholdings and wealth of the church, 
made possible through the civil and 


however, had its 


.lurked more sinister motives: 


ecclesiastical authority enjoyed by the 


friars made the concept of separation of 
church and state a desirable political 
ideal and an actual existential demand 
by those who had been made their 
oppressed tenants. 

But, by a curious twist of historical 
fate, the adaptive traditional culture 
that had made possible the Revolution of 
1898 was once again momentarily 
suppressed with the entry of yet another 
colonial power, the United States of 
America. Апа while the American 
colonial regime was relatively much 
shorter, it had almost equally far-ranging 
effects. 

The ideological aspects of traditional 
culture then already extant were first > 
usurped, and then twisted to fit the 
colonial designs of the new masters. 
The following points may be offered as 
concrete examples: 

— The idea of having one Philippine 
nation was preserved, even encouraged. 

— The external signs of oppression 
under the Spanish colonial regime were 
removed and great efforts were made 
to present a more benevolent colonial 
image. Public education and public health 
systems, previously unknown, were made 
available. The separation of church 
and state was enforced and the friar 
lands were subdivided and sold. 

— Participation in the colonial 
administration, previously limited to the 
municipal level under the old regime, 
was propagated on higher levels and a 
national legislature was set up. The 
gradual takeover by Filipinos of vital ` 
and responsible positions in both 
national and local governments was 
preparatory to the grant of political 
independence. 

But behind these seeming changes 
the con- 
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tinued economic, social and cultural 
demination of the Philippines through a 
reconditioned and revitalized elite or 
principalia of the Spanish progeny who 
eventually became the present-day 
economic and political oligarchs tested 


through time for their loyalty to the. 


United States and left in control of the 
country. 

The acceptance of this loyal elite 
was what formed the core of American 
colonial attempts at transforming tradi- 
tional culture. To reinforce this 
acceptance, great efforts were made to 
make "the American way of life" the 
standard against which all good was 
made to be judged. English was uniformly 
propagated through schools and the 
mass media. And, like an old refrain, 
traditional culture was once again made 
to appear inferior, backward and 
retrogressive. 

But the effects of this new American- 
dominated colonial culture were to wear 
thin in the face of new forms of oppression 
from this new principalia, the nurtured 
native elite left behind by the Americans 
after their so-called grant of political 
independence. In time, specifically over 


the past two decades, the popular 
consciousness began to question the 
following: | 

— The continued political and 


economic exploitation of the Philippines 
by the United States through the imposi- 
tion of inequituous economic and military 
treaties making illusory the grant of 
our so-called independence in 1946. 

— The continuance in power of these 
economic and political oligarchies who 
seemed to grow even more rapacious 
with “independence”. These were the 
family dynasties who oftentimes 
collaborated with American and other 
imperialists to assume total control of the 


national economy. 
It was, in. fact, a situation that the 


traditional culture began slowly to perceive 


as akin to the previous colonial situations, 
with the masses left impoverished and 
oppressed by an elite. 

Efforts to change this situation 
through American “democratic processes” 
proved fruitless, the elite having been 
entrenched beyond removal. Or so, it 
seemed barely seven years аро. 

But the traditional culture was, 
under these conditions, already ripe for 
revolutionary change under new condi- 
tions and norms. 

And it was in this light that the 
New Society envisioned by President 
Ferdinand Marcos, was established and 
developed along egalitarian lines. i 

The effects of the New Society 
administration can only be measured by 
the extent of the reforms introduced. 
They are what, today, constitutes the 
ideological aspect of traditional culture. 
` To review a few of these: 

— The martial law government that 
ushered in the New Society has resulted 
in a new perception of democracy and 
leadership in the national consciousness. 
There is great respect and acceptance 
for the modified form of constitutional 
authority being exercised by President 
Marcos. This has been mainly through 
the efforts at decimating the economic 
and political stranglehold of the old 
political dynasties. Where their removal 
from power was not previously possible 
under American-style democratic politics, 
this has now been made a reality with 
the dissolution of the Congress that they 
once dominated, the revamp of the 
bureaucracy that was once the exclusive 
domain of their proteges and recipients of 
their patronage and the replacement 
of politicians with technocrats in 
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responsible positions in government. 

— Reforms instituted under the 
New Society have resulted in truly more 
democratic political conditions. Democ- 
ratic power has been restored to the 
people through citizens' assemblies where 


their opinions are consulted in the 
formulation of national laws, plans, 
programs and projects through re- 


ferendums and plebiscites. The member- 


ship of the provincial, city and municipal . 


governments were practically doubled to 
enlarge the representation of their 
constituents. Regional development 
councils were established to coordinate 
and consolidate the services, efforts 
and resources of both the national and 
local governments to foster countryside 
development, particularly the rural areas. 
At the national level, the National 
Assembly was convened in accordance 
with the new Constitution, as amended, 
and its members elected in 1978 to share 
with the president the exercise of legisla- 
tive power. Be that as it may, the ultimate 
objective of all these political reforms 
is to diffuse political power and enable 
the masses — particularly the farmers, 
laborers and youth — to meaningfully 
share in the blessings of democracy. 

— In the same manner, reforms 
under the New Society have resulted in 
better economic conditions. Land reform 
is now a reality throughout the whole 
country. This was not previously possible 
under the old  landlord-dominated 
Congress. 
laid on economic development (fully 
52% of the national budget now goes 
to this primary activity), new factories 
have been built, new  agro-industrial 
estates opened and consequently more 
jobs have been generated. 

. The three aspects of reform previously 
mentioned — greater respect for, and 


With the strong emphasis | 


faith. in, government; more democratic 
political conditions; and better economic 
conditions — are, however, but part 
and parcel of the total development 
ideology of the New Society. For the 
New Society government believes — and 
this is a radical departure from all 
previous postwar governments in the 
Philippines — that government must be 
the vanguard and the spearhead of 
development efforts. | ° 

АП other previous postwar govern- 
ments in the Philippines may be char- 
acterized as passivist in the sense that 
they were more interested in preserving 
the status quo. A state of affairs exploited 
by imperialist designs and ruled by the 
principalia, the political and economic 
elite interested primarily in maintaining 
their hold on political power and the 
economy. Thus it may be said that the. 
decades in which these elites held power 
may be characterized as periods where 
there was economic grotth but no 
ecnonmic development. 

We make this important distinction 
because this is where the radical difference 
offered by the New Society is most 
evident. And the difference lies in the 
fact that the old society governments in 
the Philippines were limited to preser- 
ving economic growth while the New 
Society government has expanded its 
role to encompass economic development. 
The commitment to economic growth 
was limited because it centered mainly 
on the growth in production and profits, 
of agricultural and industrial sectors 
controlled by the elites — to the detriment 
of other sectors. This was a policy 
concommitant with the interests of the 
elite — to preserve their economic and, 
consequently, their political bases. 

The New Society, on the other hand, 
is committed to economic development, 
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and not merely economic growth. For 
one, it has democratized the economy 
by breaking the stranglehold of the 
elites. Now emphasis is laid not only 
on the traditional agricultural and 
industrial sectors but also on other new 
pioneering sectors. The New Society 
government, therefore, has laid emphasis 
on expanding the economic base. And 
the key difference here is that while 
economic growth was limited to a small 
economic base, economic development is 
interested primarily in expanding this 
economic base. This economic thrust 
is evident in the present Philippine Invest- 
ment Incentive Laws — for Industry, 
for Exports and for Agri-Business — all 
intended to encourage investments in 
pioneer areas previously neglected by 
the old society elites. Another offshot 
of this economic thrust is the recent 
proclamation of President Marcos on 


September 11, 1979 declaring the entire 
Metropolitan Manila area as an urban 
land reform zone. Consequently, the 
acquisition, ownership, use, enjoyment 
and disposition of private lands in Metro 
Manila shall be regulated to equitably 
distribute wealth and to rationalize its 
use as an effective means of production 
rather than a mere commodity of trade. 

All these form the ideological thrusts 
of the New Society, Do they now also 
form part of the ideological aspect of 
traditional culture? Ап answer in the 
affirmative may appear too self-serving. 
But the facts stand. There is a healthier 
respect these days for government and its 
efforts. Where previously it was not 
possible to call for self-sacrifice and 
dedication to greater production, these do 
not anymore appear to be empty slogans. 
And that, perhaps, is the best way to 
gauge these effects. 


_ Cultural Policy in an Industrializing Society: 
Republic of China's Experience 


Wang Tseng-tsoi 
58+) 


Ever since the mid-nineteenth century, 
the Asian peoples have faced a world 
where there are no more easy answers 
but only hard and challenging problems. 
From that time onwards, in a certain 
sense, Western thought and technology 
have increasingly dominated our intellec- 
tual climate in this part of the world and 
cross-cultural changes become part of 
our day-to-day life. In order to grow in 
wealth and strength, we have to modernize 
our societies. Industrialization in these 
circumstances becomes the viable goal 
our Asian peoples have so far struggled 
for. It is a great pleasure to notice that 
all our Asian peoples have made great 
progress in their economic development 
based on science and technology. 

Industrialization or modernization is 
a boomerang. It generally may be hard 
to institute and get going, but once 
it gets going, it moves by geometric 
progression. At the same time, it causes 
erosion of traditional values as it 
transformed social structures and changed 
the lives of millions of people. 

Furthermore, industrialization, ur- 
banization, revolutions in transportations 
and communications bring the so-called 
mass society into being. Division of 
labor makes man :more and more 
interdependent while human relations 


become more and more distant than ever. 
Everybody tends to loose his sense of 
self and becomes a rootless exile. What 
a man or woman possesses in a contem- 
porary industrialized seciety, it has been 
said, are ‘‘a local habitation and a name." 
So, nervousness, alienation, congestion 
and mobility characterize the general 
psychology of an industrialized society. 
The new industrial state, writes the 
American economist J. K. Galbraith in 
a book of that title, turns us into servants 
of the machine we created. Economic 
objectives replace all other aspirations, 
and the ultimate question becomes 
what a man does to increase the gross 
national product. “If you own some- 
thing," proclaims the advertising of a 
German bank, "you are something." 
It is such attitudes and such effects that 
the rebels spurn — forgetting that they 
had been quite typical of other societies 
too — and that they rise against. Petrels 
of a longed-for storm, they condemn 
the continued exploitation of the working 
classes, of underdeveloped countries, of 
outcast races, imperialist wars abroad or 
social injustices at home, but above all, 
what they regard as an impersonal and 
inhuman power, a welfare state in which 
quantitative satisfactions stifle qualitative 
needs. Many who felt this way found 
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justification in the works of a German 
philosopher who had taken refuge in the 
United States from Nazi persecution: 
Herbert Marcuse. For him the impressive 
results of this process in the West have 
created an increasingly unsatisfactory 
situation. Man is in a position to achieve 
what Marcuse calls “the rational organiza- 
tion of the realm of necessity." But he 
lets himself be taken over by his means. 
Technology itself has taken on the 
appearance of a new necessity. “The 
instruments of productivity and progress, 
organized into a totalitarian system, 
determine not only the actual but also the 
possible utilizations.” In his most explicit 
attack on this state of affairs, One- 
Dimensional Man, Marcuse avers that 
"advanced industrial society is approaching 
the stage when continued progress would 
demand the radical subversion of the 
prevailing direction and organization of 
progress." Once agents of hopeful change, 
science, technology, democratic institu- 
tions, political emancipation, have turned 
into stabilizers. “The status quo defies 
all transcendence," digests all digressions, 
assimilates alternatives, contains all 
changes but that which suits its limited 
ends, discourages those internal opposi- 
tions and criticisms which make for a 
healthy dialectic, in favor of a one- 
dimensional men. Capital and labor, 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, Establishment 
and opposition, even the United States 
and Soviet Russia, no longer clash as 
agents of historical transformation; 
unhealthy fat has stifled the dialectic. 
As opposites are unified and qualitative 
change counteracted by common interest 
in preserving and improving what already 
exists, even affluence, freedom, tolerance, 
become the vehicles of a totalitarian 
universe where opposition, criticism, life 
itself are killed by kindness but killed 


nevertheless.’ 

Industrialization widens the gap 
between traditional values and science. 
Such a situation was felt with anguish 
by the Frenchman Blaise Pascal, a 
preeminent scientist and deep as well 
as troubled Christian believer in the 17th 
century. “1 am terrified” he said in one 
passage of his Pensees, "by the eternal 
silence of these infinite spaces.”2 Lin 
Yu-tang, a famous Chinese writer, observed 
in his widely-read Art of Living: 


What does man want in life? Does 
he want to change the Universe? Time 
flows forever; the past cannot be 
recaptured and the future is uncertain; 
only the day, the present hour, is a 
solid good. 


The Republic of China has been in 
a process of rapid industrialization since 
1953. It has become so industrialized 
that 89.1 percent of its exports was 
manufactured goods in 1978. Industriali- 
zation changed the lives of millions of 
people as factories were built and social 
and economic structures underwent 
changes of great importance. In short, 
growth of industrialization produced 
many problems. 

As a matter of fact, for over a century, 
the Chinese have faced the dilemma 
as to how much foreign ways the Chinese 
nation has to adopt in order to achieve 
the goal of modernization, and how much 
traditional way of life she may preserve 
in order to retain her Chineseness. 

Distinct from otter cultures, Chinese 
culture has been described as humanistic 
and rationalistic. It is noted for its being 
capable of absorbing and assimilating 
other cultures. It is only natural that we 
should turn for inspiration to our own 
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culture for guidance when we face a 
troubled world caused by industrialization 
and many other factors. So, in 1966, 
the late President Chiang Kai-shek decided 


to start the Chinese Cultural Renaissance: 


Movement and a standing committee 
for this purpose was set up the following 
year. 

The formation of the main body of 
Chiness culture was completed in the age 
of Spring and Autumn and that of the 
Warring States before the unification by 
the Ch'in Dynasty in 221 B.C. It wasa 
restless age of political disorder and social 
disintegration. It was, however, also the 
most glorious age in the history of 
Chinese thought, a period when ethical 
and philosophical systems arose which 
have exercised a lasting influence on the 
culture of East Asia, not unlike the role 
played by classical Greece in European 
civilization. 

The basic spirit of the Chinese culture 
is its espousal of the harmony of man 
and nature. Joseph Needham, the British 
Scientist, analyzing that the Chinese 
model of cosmological thinking, calls it 
"an ordered harmony of wills without 
an ordainer."? Nobody will deny that 
Confucianism forms the huge bulk of 
traditional Chinese culture. The most 
authoritative exponents of Confucianism 
were Confucius himself and Mencius 
who emphasize the importance of ethical 
relations and the dignity of man. They 
were originators of Chiness humanism, 
and they called particular attention to 


jen, yl, chung and shu. The fundamental 


meaning of jen is love. The respectful 
love for one’s parents is called hsiao; 
the love for one’s children, tzu; the 
deferential love for one's elder brother 
is called ti; and love for one's younger 
brothers, yu. From here one goes on to 
love all human beings, to "overflow .in 


»4 


love for all. If jen may be simply 
defined as love of man, yi (justice) is what 
is appropriate for, in modern parlance, 
it is one’s obligations to one’s fellow 
beings and society.as a whole. To help 
realize the Confucian ideals, they also 
propose the notions of chung and shu. 
Chung means faithfulness and loyalty 
while shu (reciprocity) is defined by 
Confucius as, "what you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others" 
and he maintained that one should 
“require much from himself and little 
from others" In short, Confucianism 
is characterized by its strong ethical 
sense, its social responsibility and its 
constructive, rational approach to pro- 
blems of man and society. More 
important, Confucianism prescribes steps 
to be followed for the promotion of 
human welfare. The process begins 
with individual cultivation and proceeds 
through the regulation of family and 
national life to the pacification of the 
world and the creation of an Ideal 
Commenwealth. To Confucianism is 
added Taoism. It is represented by - 
Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu and presents 


another side of the Chinese mind. 
Counterpoising Confucian rationalism, 
ethical sense and sober practicality, 


the Taoists advocate a return to nature 
and laissez-faire. They persuaded people 
to lead a life of “pure serenity and 
inaction” as they are convinced that if 
one follows the laws of nature, he will 
have nothing to worry about and all 
problems will be solved without much 
effort. (This method of approach is 
called "action through inaction.") These 
two schools of thought have been 
complementary, not mutually exclusive, 
as they represent different views of the 
same thing: man and society. 

We Chinese sincerely believe that the 
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Chinese culture is deeply rooted in 
humanism. Its enthronment of harmony 
of man and nature and its emphasis on 
morality, utility and people's well-being 
is the ideal antidote or remedy for all 
evils caused by rapid industrialization. 
In writing this, I cannot but remember 
Bertrand Russell’s words: 


I think if we are to feel at home in the 
world — we shall have to admit Asia 
to equality in our thoughts, not only 
politically but culturally. What changes 
this will bring about I do not know, 
but I am convinced that they will be 
profound and of greatest importance.? 


But now, the Chinese culture is on 
trial Its very existencé is threatened 
under the severe pressures of Communism. 
Communism, both in theory and practice, 
is un-Chinese. It originated in the West 
as a by-product of Jewish-materialistic- 
dialectic combination. In order to enable 


us to understand the Marxist . ideology, 
Bertrand Russell gave us the following 
comparative dictionary: 


Yahweh = Dialectorial Materialism 
The Messiah = Marx 

The Elect = The Proletariat 

The Church = The Communist Party 
The Second Coming = The Revolution 
Hell = Punishment of the Capitalists 
The Millenium = The Communist 


Commonwealth? 
Historians pointed out that the 
ideological conquest of China by 


Communism was the latest move on the 
main body of the Far Eastern Society.® 
We know that Chinese culture has been 
known for its ability of toleration and 
assimilation and the Chinese people seem 
to have become aware of the hard fact 
that they have to make a right choice. 
“What will come next?” is a question 
that always lingers in the hearts of the 
people on earth. 
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Chinese Aloneness and Japanese Loneliness: 


Poetry of Han Shan and Saigyo 


Toyoko Yoshida 


If one of the most important missions 
of literature is to search for something 
infinitely valuable for our spiritual life, 
then the Chinese recluse-poet Han Shan 
and the Japanese recluse-poet Saigyo 
should be highly evaluated for their 
untiring effort through their poetry. 
` Han Shan (Cold Mountain) who 
probably lived during the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries, retreated from 
a world where he found the people 
only intent upon material gains and went 
to live alone on Cold Mountain, taking 
for himself the name of that mountain. 
His poems, numbering over three hundred, 
tell us about his life on the mountain as 
well as his mental state and emotions, 
vividly illustrating his search for eternal 
serenity of mind. 

Han Shan's poetry was already known 
to the Japanese in the twelfth century. 
In the catalogue of books possessed by 
Fujiwara Michinori (1106-1159) we find 
Han Shan Shih (Poems by Han Shan). 
The time in which Fujiwara Michinori 
lived was one of great social upheaval 
accompaning the downfall of the aris- 
tocrats and was characterized by frequent 
warfare between the rising warrior clans. 
As the pessimism based on the Buddhist 
concept of Mappo prevailed, many of 


Michinori’s contemporaries expressed a 
desire to renounce the world in favor 
of a peaceful life in the mountains. 
Among these people there appeared 
Saigyo (1118-1190), who realized this 
desire. 

Although we have no way to verify 
that Saigyo was a student of Han Shan's 
poetry, we are strongly tempted to 
assume that he was under the influence 
of Han Shan, for his life-style is strikingly 
similar to Han Shan's while being quite 
different from those of the Japanese. 
Like Han Shan, he found the secular 
world of his day incompatible with his 
own aspirations and, therefore, decided 
to forsake the world and became a 
Buddhist monk. After living in a hilly 
district in the outskirts of Kyoto for 
about six years, he went to Mt. Koya, 
where he stayed for almost thirty years. 
Unlike many other monks on Mt. Koya, 
he devoted himself to the writing of 
poetry rather than the study of Buddhist 
dogmas. We have today Sankashu (Poems 
on My Hermitage), a collection of his 
poems which contains over two thousand 
waka. 

In these two thousand-odd waka, 
we recognize Saigyo’s spiritual struggle 
toward the goal which is so similar to Han 
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Shan's, the goal of eternal serenity of 
mind. To achieve this goal, again like 
Han Shan, Saigyo engaged in the writing 
of poetry as a means of introspection. 
The writing of poetry was an exercise 
similar to studying reflections in a mirror; 
both Han Shan and Saigyo tried to objec- 
tify themselves in order to take a closer 
look at the deeper self. 

Since their purpose in writing poetry 
was not to win fame in literary circles, 
and since they were more intent upon 
what to say rather than how to say it, 
they both often neglected rhetorical 
devices and flourishes. Нап Shan's 
poetry, which is marked by an extensive 
use of colloquial expressions, was often 
lowly esteemed and even scoffed at by 
his contemporaries.! ^ Saigyo's poetry, 
which is surprisingly free from metaphor- 
ical expressions, lacks the floridness which 
prevails in the poetry of his contem- 
poraries. The continuing appeal of both 
poets is thus based on the personal 
sincerity reflected in their poems, which 
sets both men apart from their more 
conventional contemporaries. 

Their sincerity is most clearly evident 
in their struggle to honestly confront 
the personal weaknesses that are a 
stumblingblock on the path to true 
inner serenity. Often reaching the depths 
of despair, they did not attempt to lessen 
the agonies of their ordeal. Instead, 
they courageously describe their despair 
as if believing that these agonies were 
dark tunnels they must definitely pass 
through. For Han Shan, the greatest 
agony, the longest tunnel he had to go 
through, was *'aloneness," and for Saigyo, 
it was “loneliness.” 

The “aloneness” with which Han 
Shan was confronted was the feeling that 
al his contemporaries were totally in- 
different to the values he so strongly 


believed in. And the "loneliness" Saigyo 
suffered from was the feeling of loss, 
the feeling that something vitally im- 
portant for everlasting contentment was 
missing from his life. Thus the Chinese. 
and the Japanese recluses, though both 
striving for the same goal of eternal 
serenity of mind, each took a different 
path. 

What, then, brought about this dif- 
ference? This question will be answered 
by the study of their cultural backgrounds. 
In fact, in Chinese literature Han Shan 
was not the only person who expressed 
the pain of being alone, and in Japanese 
literature Saigyo was not the only person 
who became aware of the absence of 
something vitally important for everlasting 
contentment. 

Before Han Shan's time, Ch'ü Yüa 
(ac. 343-290 B.C.) had expressed in his 
elegies a strong lament over the irony 
that "all the world is muddy while he 
alone is clear"? Many poets of sub- 
sequent eras, including Juan Chi (210- 
263), Hsieh Ling-yun (385-433), and 
T'ao Ch'ien (372-427), dealt with their 
aloneness in their poetry. And before 
Saigyo’s time, the same loneliness had 
been described by the poets of the 
Manyoshu, the Kokinshu, and subsequent 
imperial anthologies of poems. Thus, 
in his own tradition Han Shan came to 
deal with aloneness, and Saigyo, loneliness. 

We should not consider Han Shan and 
Saigyo: as conventaional poets because 
of their bonds with tradition. What is 
unprecedented and very impressive about 
these poets is that Han Shan treated his 
aloneness and Saigyo his loneliness as 
much more than a poetic theme. Going 
farther than their predecessors who 
stopped at lamenting the pains of alone- 
ness or loneliness, they actively struggled 
to overcome these pains. We should now 
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take a closer look at Han Shan's aloneness 
and then at Saigyo's loneliness, and see 
how they struggled to overcome these 
trials. | 

Han Shan's origins are extremely 
obscure. The only reliable records are 
Han Shan's own poems. According to 
. the information Han Shan himself gives 
us, he was a farmer contented with the 
simple happiness of a humble life. But 
his neighbors, seeing him taking books 
along when he went out to hoe the 
fields, began to speak ill of him. To add 
to his displeasure, even his family, in- 
cluding his wife, began to show contempt 
for him.? Finding himself thus incom- 
patible not only with the people outside 
but also those inside his own home, he 
determined to go into isolation and live a 
life like that of the recluse-brothers 
Po I and Shu Ch'i in early Chou times.* 
According to the account given by Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien in his Shih Chi (Records of the 
Historian), Po I and Shu Ch'i tried to stop 
. King Wu from attacking Emperor Shou 
of the Yin dynasty, and when King Wu, 
disregarding their advice, conquered the 
Yin and established the Chou dynasty, 
they fled and hid on Mt. Shou-yang, 
considering it unrighteous to eat the 
grain of Chou. They tried to live by 
gathering ferns to eat, but in the end, 
died of starvation. Respectful of these 
brothers, Han Shan must also have con- 
sidered it unrighteous to eat the grain 
produced by a society he loathed, and 
therefore, retreated far into the mountains 


of the T’ien-t’ai range, to the one that, 


is known as Han Shan (Cold Mountain). 
He was then about thirty years old.* 

Cold Mountain was far from being a 
pleasant place to lead a solitary life. 
To begin with, it was full of weird sights 
which scared people who tried to climb 
it The trail was rough and dark, and the 


icy creek bank was full of sharp, jagged 


stones. In the midst of whipping wind 
and tumbiing snow, the poet felt as if year 
after year there were no signs of spring.’ 

In summer the ice did not melt, and the 
fog was blinding even when the sun came 

out? Why among all the mountains did ` 
he choose this place? The answer is pro- 

bably that he deliberately imposed upon 

himself the trial of disregarding physical 

comforts in order to make sure that 

his mind was unstained with material 

desires. He describes his life in this place, 

which appears to be an imitation of the 

life of Po 1 and Shu Ch'i in the following 

poem: 


Ilive leisurely beneath the Cold Cliff. 

How unearthly the place is! 

Taking a shallow basket, I go to pluck 
vegetables; 

Carrying a deep basket, I pick fruits and 
come back. 

Sitting on a mat of reeds in my lowly 
cottage, | 

I eat herbs, disregarding manners. 

Washing the gourds in the clean pond, 

I cook a hodgepodge, using various 
things. 

Sitting in the sun in my leather coat, 

Relaxed, I read the poems of the 
ancients.? 


In such a solitary life, he says, he did 
not feel lonely, for in the daytime he 
had а companion of white clouds,?° 
which represented the purity of his mind, 
and at night he had a visitor of the bright 
moon, which stood for the clearness 
of his mind.! То add to his delight, 
the rocks of the Cold Cliff under which he 
had his hermitage were splendidly firm, 
symbolizing his unshakable faith in 
himself.!? 

Thus he lived by himself, totally 
undisturbed by the jeers of others. It is, 
however, rather difficult for us to believe 
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that he felt unchangingly contented with 
such a life, for his purity, which stood 
contrary to the world's muddiness, must 
have inevitably become less meaningful 
in that seclusion, where it stood against 
nothing, and stood only for itself. An 
irony lies here: he forsook the world 
to preserve his purity, but this very purity 
had necessarily become meaningless when 
unrelated to the world. It was obviously 
in this ironical situation that, in spite 
of his physical removal from the world, 
his mind could not easily let it go. This 
is evident in the fact that two-thirds of 
his three hundred-odd poems are con- 
cerned with the world, and also in the 
fact that he often portrays himself as ир 
on the mountain in contrast with people 
down below. His mind was thus con- 
sciously or unconsciously drawn to the 
world he negated. The following poem 
is one of the examples that indicate 
his obvious consciousness of the world: 


What in the world is the most lamenta- 
ble? 

It is nothing but the people inviting 
damnation for their sins. 

They don’t follow the example of the 
hermit beneath the white clouds 
and cliffs, 

Who wears a meager priestly robe 
throughout his life. 

Leaves in the forest fall at the arrival 
of autumn; 

Flowers in the trees open at the visit 
of spring. 

He lies in carefree sleep in the three- 
fold world. 

The bright moon and cool wind are 
his homel? 


In this poem, it looks as if he were 
reaffirming himself in his purity rather 
forcibly by comparing himself with the 
people in the muddy world. Quite 
probably, he felt his confidence in isola- 


tion was being threatened, and in order 
to avoid the collapse of this faith he 
tried to convince himself of his own 
righteousness. | 

Не may have gained confidence by 
such mental efforts, but it is difficult 
to believe that it was not threatened by 
collapse again. The most probable situa- 
tion is that his mind swayed between 
a state of tranquility where his confidence 
was firm, and an uneasiness in which his 
confidence was wavering. And when, 
at time passed, those moments of doubt 
became ever more numerous, he seems 
to have found that each time he suc- 
cumbed to anxiety his uneasiness 
intensified. The following poem tells 
us that he was in a state of more than 
uneasiness; he was in agony, harassed 
by doubt as to the very meaning of his 
secluded life: 


If I keep my mouth shut in endless 
silence, 

What will the later generations know of 
me? 

As I live in seclusion, hiding in the 
forest, 

How can my wisdom be known to 
others? 

My body is like a dried-up carcass, no 
longer a strong fort: 

Wind and frost are bringing me sickness 
and early death. 

I feel myself to be a clay ox ploughing 
in a stone field, 

‘That has not seen the harvest day 
yet. 


This poem seems to tell us that 
nobody can stay long in total isolation 
from society, and that Han Shan was 
no exception. In fact, there are a number 
of poems in which he refers to the monks 
on Mt.  T'ien-'ai, most of whom did 
not understand his real thought and 
called him silly. It was only when 
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he visited such exceptionally under- 
standing fellow monks as Feng-kan and 
Shih-te and came back alone to the Cold 
Cliff that he was caught in an uncontrol- 
lably strong longing for human com- 
_ рапіолѕћір 18 

Such longing for people must have 
posed a tremendous threat to his self- 
confidence. When he felt it, therefore, 
he might have made a renewed effort 
to convince himself of his righteousness 
in seclusion. We can imagine, however, 
that his was rather a futile effort, for it 
was actually nothing other than burying 
his own feeling alive. In the following 
poem, such a buried-alive feeling comes 
out of the ground in a dream: 


Last night I returned to my home in a 
dream, 

І saw my wife weaving at her loom. 

She poised her shuttle, as if in deep 
thought; 

She held her shuttle, as if with no 
strength. 

I called her, and she turned to see me, 

But she did not recognize who I was. 

This might be because we have been 
parted too long 

And my hair at the temples was not the 
same color as before." 


The dream tells us a very ironical 
consequence of his seclusion. His mind, 
betraying his resolution to be “а person 
outside the world forever,"!? flew back 
to the world to see, out of all the people 
there, his own wife. It was he, in 
fact, who had. disregarded her, but in 
the dream, it was she who did not re- 
cognize him. Awakening from this dream, 
he might have been caught in a doubt: 
“Was it that I renounced the world, or 
was it that the world renounced me?” 

Thirty years after he first. came to 
live on the Cold Mountain, he finally 


decided to climb down the mountain to 
visit his friends and relatives. The 
following poem tells us of the con- 
sequences: 


Ever since I came to sit on the Cold 
Mountain, 

Thirty years have already passed. 

Yesterday I went to see my friends and 
relatives, 

And found most of them had gone to 
the Yellow Springs, 

Life is like a guttering lamp burning 
out seen; 

It passes like a long river flowing 
without rest. 

This morning I face my solitary shadow. 

In spite of myself, I let tears fall.19 


Since he had gone to live on Cold 
Mountain at. the age of about thirty, 
he was now about sixty. Feeling the 
approach of death, his mind might have 
ached: He believed in the purity which 
differentiated him from other people 
in the world and put him in a superior 
position to them, but his tears seem to 
indicate an understanding that in death, 
and perhaps in life as well, there was 
really no difference between himself 
and other people. We might indeed say 
that these tears served to erode, if not 
entirely wash away, Han Shan’s self- 
righteous attitude towards others, which, 
although unnoticed by him, had been 
an obstacle to his attaining mental 
freedom. 

This weakening of his self-righteous 
attitude seems to have been the start 
of a new effort — overcoming the restric- 
tions of self-consciousness. It is difficult 
to believe that he could easily succeed 
in transcending self-consciousness and 
freeing himself from self-righteousness, 
but the effort evident in a number of 
poems is impressive.? And we can see 
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1 gaze at the beams 
that such an effort was at least occasionally 
rewarded with the serenity of mind that 
prevails in the following poem: 


For no particular purpose I visited an 
eminent priest. 

The misty mountains rose one above 
another. 

The master in person pointed out the 
road home. : 

The moon hung above for my single 
lamp.?! 


The eminent priest is obviously a 
T'ient'ai man. Han Shan seems not to 
have visited the priest for the purpose 
of having his thought understood as in 
other times, and we rather get the im- 
pression that. this meeting was more 
pleasant than purposeful, especially 
judging from the fact that the priest 
came out to see Han Shan off. We also 
get an impression that the mind of Han 
Shan on his way home is free from the 
loneliness that harassed him when he 
returned to the Cold Cliff after visiting 
Feng-kan and Shih-te. The mountain 
and the moon, having no symbolic 
meaning, surround him peacefully. The 
atmosphere of the scene in this poem is 


one of utmost serenity. Nothing stands 


out in the scene; Han Shan, the priest, the 
moon, the mountains, and the road —each 
stands alone and yet is united with the 


—-others, forming a serene scene of twilight. 


This attractive poem must have been 
written after Han Shan had surrendered 
his mind and feelings to the universe. 

The serenity Han Shan succeeded in 
meeting may well be called the light 
flickering at the end of the dark tunnel 
of aloneness. After the first sight of it, 
he must have advanced towards it with 
more certainty in his walk. Although 
time and again he might have lost sight 


of its gleam, we may believe that he 
continued to hope that some day he 
would finally enter into the full flood of 
light, eternal serenity of mind. 

We do not know whether Han Shan 
attained eternal serenity of mind, for his 
poetry is silent about it. But we are 
still strongly impressed by his poetry, 
which illustrates for us the sincerity 
of a man who lived his life according to 
what he believed, not simply in ideas 
but in real practice. And if, as we have 
assumed, Saigyo was attracted to Han 
Shan's poetry, it must have been for this 
sincerity of a life-liver. 

Saigyo, whose secular name was 
Sato Norikiyo, resigned from his service 
to the Cloistered Emperor Toba and 
became a Buddhist monk at the age of 
twenty-three. We have no reliable source 
that explains Saigyo’s motives for 
forsaking the world. However, the 
words in the Senjusho, a collection of 
episodes about Buddhist monks which 
was believed for years to have been 
compiled by Saigyo, deserve our attention: 


Formerly, when I was serving at the 
Cloistered Emperor's Palace, І tried 
to be superior in everything to others 
so as not to receive any disdain. Thus 
on the hottest days of summer, drenched 
in sweat, I would humbly be in attend- 
ance all day in the garden, and on 
the coldest days of winter, in the 
midst of a nipping wind, I would 
kneel down on the garden pebbles, 
reading His Majesty’s countenance in 
constant fear lest my behavior should 
displease him. Then I became intimate 
with a woman of deep feelings, and 
began to feel melancholy in the stormy 
wind, and sadness in the drifting clouds 
. above the mountain summit. With 
her image and words of pledge con- 
stantly in mind, I did not know whether 
I was awake or dreaming. ... Then 
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it suddenly happened in the last year 
of Chosho (1135) that I understood 
the uncertainty of life, which made me 
find no meaning in my service to the 
Cloistered Emperor. Thus I left home, 
forsaking my wife and children, and 
became a hermit in wandering,” 


Even though these words were not 
spoken by Saigyo, they explain quite 
well what the life of a low-ranking warrior 
such as Saigyo at the Cloistered Emperor’s 
Palace was like. It was a life of manifold 
restrictions, the gravest of which was 
the prying eyes of other people. In order 
not to bring shame upon oneself by 
arousing gossip, criticism, and disdain 
among people, one had to keep secret 
all personal feelings, including love. 
It is highly probable that men of sensiti- 
vity like Saigyo would feel suppressed 
by such a life to the point where they 
found no joy in being alive. Thus it was 
probably for this reason that Saigyo 
abandoned this life and became a recluse; 
he desired to start a new life which he 
could live whole-heartedly. 
` He set out to find this new life some- 
where far removed from Kyoto society, 
perhaps in the mountains. Thus he sought 
a hermitage in “Yamazato” (a village 
among the mountains) He did not, 
however, choose to live in the mountains 
in order to prove that his incorruptible 
purity could stand alone against the 
muddiness of the world. The symbolic 
meaning of the mountains among which 
he lived was entirely different from that 
of Cold Mountain in the T’ien-t’ai range. 

It seems quite likely that Saigyo 
regarded mountains as the source of all 
life, just as the ancient Japanese did. 
Those ancient Japanese, whom we can see 
in the Kojiki, the Mihonshoki, and the 


. Mountain. 


Manyoshu, paid religious homage to the 
mountains surrounding the Nara plain 
where they lived. They regarded the 
mountains as something akin to Mother 
Nature who gives life to everything. 
Through such ancient customs as “уата- 
mi" (mountain-viewing), "utagaki" ` 
(general courtship on high mountains), 
and burial in the mountains, they tried 
to retain a close contact with the Mother, 
wishing to receive her blessing, and 
returning the dead to her bosom, Even 
after the capital was moved from Nara 
to Kyoto and the people's life-style 
became more sophisticated and aristocrat- 
ic, this religious homage to mountains 
was still alive in people's hearts. And it 
is doubtlessly this traditional feeling that 
made Saigyo seek refuge in the moun- 
tains. Afraid that his vigor was being 
sapped by a manifoldly restrictive social 
life, he might well have desired to return 
to the bosom of Mother Nature to be 
newly invigorated. 

Saigyo had a keen sensitivity towards 
nature, and he tried to associate himself 
more closely with the source of life in the 
village among the mountains. The village 
he chose to live in, therefore, was not a 
place of weird, scary sights like Cold 
It was a place where one 
could enjoy the four seasons much 
better than in the city. Just like Han 
Shan, however, Saigyo was forced to 
accept the ironical consequences ‘of 
his solitary life. Though closer to nature, 
he did not feel his heart fulfilled as he 
had expected. We are surprised at the 
number of poems containing the word 
"sabishi" (lonely), which obviously 
indicates his still unfulfilled heart. For 
example, the following poem tells us that 
he often sat up throughout the night in 
deep loneliness: 
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I gaze at the beams 

Of a wan morning moon 

Filtering through the leaves. 

To add to my loneliness, 

Wind sighs in the 
summit. 


pines on the 


Or, other times he terribly missed 
companionship as expressed in the 
following: 


It is only pitiable 

That I am so lonely 

In this humble hermitage, 
For І have no visitors 

But for the wind.24 


The intensity of such loneliness and 
longing for companionship is nowhere 
found in the early songs of the ancient 
Japanese. Thus we see that Saigyo, in 
the midst of nature, was unable to feel 
the same delight as the ancients did. 
This was probably only to be expected, 
for his association with nature was strictly 
personal whereas the ancients’ associa- 
tion was highly general. In other words, 
while the joy of life given by nature 
was shared by all the people in the 
community in ancient times, Saigyo 
had to enjoy it all by himself. 

Of the two thousand-odd waka in 
Sankashu, about half deal with nature. In 
these nature poems Saigyo talks little 
about the beauty of nature or the joy 
that nature gives him. Instead, it is his 
loneliness that is repeatedly expressed. 
For example, 


In the muddy creek 

Of dark brown water 

Where the moon has no way to lodge, 
A frog croaks, as if saying: - 

“I live in here”? 


It was not the sight of the creek that 
moved Saigyo's heart, for it contained 
no beauty. It was the frog croaking in 
the brown water that aroused in him 
a feeling of affection. We see that Saigyo 
found a parallel between the frog and 
himself in terms of their lonely existence. 

Saigyo was thus lonely. But this 
does not mean that he was completely 
isolated from people.. Physically, he 
was not alone all the time. For about 
six years after he renounced the world, 
he lived in ''yamazato" near Kyoto, 
and had many more opportunities to be 
with people than Han Shan. Among the 
people he had contacts with, there were 
three  priest-brothers called Jakunen, 
Jakuzen, and Jakucho, all of whom were 
known for their poetic achievements. 
Saigyo seems to have had a good religious 
and artistic understanting with the three 
brothers. And yet his loneliness was not 
healed. The reason why he did not 
completely forsake Kyoto was probably 
this.loneliness that made him long for 
more general human companionship. 

Saigyo's longing for human compan- 
ionship is much more intense than Han 
Shan's. This is only natural, for his 
retreat into the mountains was not based 
on a sense of right and wrong as Han 
Shan's was. Lacking the confidence 
of a Han Shan, he must have hesitated 
to completely forsake Kyoto. 

Yet even though tortured by such 
intense loneliness, Saigyo did not return 
to Kyoto to live the life of a city-priest. 
Instead,, as if finally overcoming the 
fear of becoming lonelier, he went to 
live on Mt. Koya among a society of 
Buddhist priests when he was about 
thirty years old. Mt. Koya was a 
mysteriously gloomy place, far from the 
comfort of a place like "yamazato". It 
resembled perhaps Cold Mountain in that 
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it gave people scary feelings as the 
following poems indicate: 


Deep in the mountains, 

The moon light 

That filters through maki leaves 
Gleams fiercely 

As well as ghastly. 


Deep in the mountains, 
There is no voice 

Of familiar birds; 
Instead one hears owls 
Hooting horrifyingly.? 


Deep in the mountains, 
From the tree-tops 

Of the gloomy peak, 

A gust of storm-wind 
Blowing down fiercely 7? 


As we might expect, he sank deeper 
into loneliness on Mt. Koya where such 
beautiful things as cherry blossoms, 
plum blossoms, cuckoos and deer could 
not be easily found. Yet it was he himself 
who chose to lead this much lonelier 
existence. This was perhaps because 
he wished to penetrate further into the 
bosom of the mountains until, like an 
infant, he would be completely consoled. 
The following poem verifies this: 


Not making wayposts, 
I would enter 
Deeper into the mountains 
In search of a place 
: Where I hear no grievous things.?? 


Saigyo stayed on Mt. Koya for almost 
thirty years. Although in drawings he 
is often portrayed in the figure of a 
traveller and his admirers of a later 
period, including Basho of the Edo 
period, conceived of him as a wandering 


priest-poet, he actually spent only about 
three years in travelling throughout his 
entire lifetime. Physically at least, he 
was rather settled. Never knowing con- 


tentment, however, his mind kept 
wandering about. Although we cannot 
identify the date of each poem in 


Sankashu, the following examples seem to 
have been composed when he sank much 
deeper into loneliness, say, after coming 
up to Mt. Koya: 


Refusing 

To stay on in the body 
My mind wanders out; 
My efforts to pull it back 
Are made all in vain. 


Attached to the clouds, 

My mind wanders off, 

Only frolicking. 

I must stop it 

By hooking with mountain.? 


1 

This wandering mind was most 
often drawn to two things: cherry 
blossoms and the moon. Cherry blossoms, 
which are the most beautiful of all 
existing things on earth, were seen by 
Saigyo as a symbol for the fate of the 
finite, and the moon, which casts the 
same light upon earth all the time, as the 
symbol for the infinite. 


Together with you, 

Take me and fall, 

Oh, cherry blossoms! 

My mind is as well 

Weary of this fleeting worl 


4.32 

As this example tells us, Saigyo 
was saddened by the brief existence 
of flowers as well as delighted by their 
beauty. It seems to have been his desire 
to end his life — as brief as the flowers — 
in the midst of bliss before withering. 
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This does not mean, however, that he was 
a hopeless pessimist. On the basis of his 
clear awareness of the finite existence of 
everything on earth, he wished to attain 
an infinitely peaceful mind, as sym- 
bolized by the moon in the following 
example: 


Loathesome is my existence 
In such a transient world 
Upon which the moon shines 
With least change 

In its light.33 


The awareness of the transiency of 
human existence evident in this poem 
is not new as a poetic theme; it had 


been expressed by many poets before: 


Saigyo's time. But we should not look 
at it as conventional. It was composed 
when Saigyo went to pay homage to the 
Cloistered Emperor Sutoku, a son of the 
Cloistered Emperor Toba, who had just 
taken the tonsure and was living tem- 
porarily in Ninna temple after being 
defeated in the so-called Hogen. Distur- 
bance (1156) by his younger brother 
Emperor Go-Shirakawa.  Saigyo's serivce 
to the Cloistered Emperor Toba is 
believed to have been made possible 
by the recommendation of the Tokudaiji- 
family, from which came Empress Taiken- 
monin, the wife of Toba and the mother 
of Sutoku and Go-Shirakawa. It is, 
therefore, quite probable that Saigyo 
was emotionally attached to Sutoku and 
Go-Shirakawa more strongly than to any 
other princes born to other consorts. 
And he lived to see a political dispute 
between the brothers he was attached 
to, which resulted in the severe punish- 
ment of the elder by the younger. Thus, 
it indeed seems that Saigyo composed 


the above poem to express his deep-felt 
grief, the grief over the gloom of human 
minds totally unlike the infinitely bright 
moon. 

The Hogen Disturbance also resulted 
in the destruction of many buildings in 
the capital, among which were the 
mansions of the Tokudaiji family. Saigyo 
visited the ruins and was saddened by the 
sight: 


Led by the memory, 

I walked into the field 

Of dewy wild grass; 

I found nothing but only heard 

Faint voices of  bell-ring insects, ^ 


This sight must have deepened his grief 
over the gloom of human minds and 
urged him to further detach himself 
from the world. And it is likely that as 
his resolution of detachment from the 
world became firmer, he became more 
alone and was tortured by a more in- 
tensified lonelines. In the following 
poems we see him agonizing at the depth 
of such intensified loneliness: 


Iam 

Like that bamboo tree 
With many a joint 

Which sways high and low 
In the torment of a wind.” 


Indeed, I do not know 

What to do with this: 

J feel myself in this world 
Not completely alive, 

Yet not completely extinct. ? 


Perhaps his greatest torment was a 
fear that he would come to the end of 
life without having grasped anything 
firmly in his hand, as he says in the 
following: 
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How meaningless it would be 
Should I perish 

In vain as dewdrops, 

Having my remains 

Buried in the field!37 


With his lonely heart unconsoled, 
with his agonized mind yet unappeased, 
nevertheless Saigyo continued to live 
on Mt. Koya for a period of about thirty 
years. Then it happened that he came 
down the mountain to live in Ise, the 
holy land of Shintoism. We have no 
source of reference that explains his 
motives for this abrupt change, but we 
can at least assume that he found Mt. 
Koya to be too gloomy. He might have 
felt the weird and scary atmosphere of 
the mountain was too destructive to his 
heart, which never stopped searching for 
the missing joy of life. And it may have 
been the case that, like Han Shan, Saigyo 
saw a flicker of light at some time in his 
long confinement of loneliness, as is 
suggested in the following poems: 


Dewdrops 

Like polished jewels 

Fell scattering upon my pillow; 
I was awakened from a dream 
By the storm in the bamb 00.98 


waking from sleep, 

І heard the sound 

Which I thought was of rain; 
It was the sound of leaves 


Blown off by the storm-wind.?? 


In both poems, he has just awakened 
from sleep to find his mind serene, 
undisturbed by either a dream, or the 
consciousness of complete wakefulness. 
This serene state of mind makes him see 
the tremendous beauty in the dewdrops 
on his pillow and hear boundless 
merriment in the falling leaves. We. feel 
that he is in a state of joy, the quiet 


and subtle joy of life, in which he may 
have found an indication of the existence 
of that inner peace he was looking for. 
He might have left Mt. Koya for fear 
that this flicker of light would be blown 
out by the gloomy air of the mountain. 
Or perhaps he was led by this light towards 
the holy land of Ise, which he might have 
thought still conserved the original 
brightness of the ancient Japanese. 

We do not know much about his 
life in Ise. It seems, however, that while 
living in Ise he enjoyed association with 
such eminent Kyoto poets as Fujiwara 
Shunzei and Teika, and so after a period 
of about ten years, he went back to 
Kyoto and lived there for some years 
in the hilly districts. Then, as if further 


‘drawn towards the lands of ancient 


brightness, he moved to Nara and entered 
Kosen temple atthe foot of Mt. Katsuragi, 
one of the holy mountains worshiped 
by the ancients. It was there that he died 
at the age of seventy-two. 

We do not know whether Saigyo 
attained eternal serenity of mind for, 
as in the case of Han Shan, his poetry 
is silent about it. But we feel that Saigyo, 
like Han Shan, struggled forward through 
the dark tunnel of loneliness in the 
sincere hope that some day he would 
enter into a brilliant flood of light. 

Though taking different paths, Han 
Shan and Saigyo were thus spiritual 
pilgrims aiming at the same summit — 
eternal serentiy of mind. We may, 


therefore, say that Han Shan and Saigyo 


dedicated themselves to Chinese and 
Japanese poetry not merely as artists 
but essentially as life-livers, and that this 
is why their poetry is still appreciated 
by people today, particularly by those 
who are searching for the way to eternal 
peace and contentment of mind. 
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A Comparative Study of Poetic Structure 
in Nature Poetry 


Michelle Hsi . 
(8 5) 


In light of recent scholarship on the 
subject!, it seems appropriate that a 
comparative study of Chinese nature 
. poetry and English Romantic poetry 
begins with some justification of the 
undertaking. It has been emphatically 
pointed out that the two are very dif- 
ferent, if not in diametric opposition with 
each other in aesthetic orientation. The 
significance of such a study is immense 
since, by exploring the subject on a 
deeper, more fundamental level, it cor- 
rects the earlier, somewhat naive, 
assertion that the two streams of nature 
poetry are alike (e.g. Wordsworth being 
the English T’ao Ch’ien). On the other 
hand, it also, if only by implication, 
blocks any future attempt to see them in 
terms of correspondence and similarity. 
Accepting for the most part the stand that 
the two poetries are basically different, 
the author would like to reopen the 
issue with a preliminary structural (not 
structuralist) study of nature poetry in 
the Chinese and English literary traditions. 
It begins with an observation of cor- 
respondence in one aspect, which will 
then serve as a point of departure for 
subsequent discussion of difference in 


another aspect. Speaking of Romanticism 
as arising out of the Neo-Classical period, 
Northrop Frye remarks: “The word 
Romanticism refers primarily to some 
kind of change in the structure of literature 
itself, rather than to a change in beliefs, 
ideas, or political movements reflected in- 
literature.” I believe the same applies 
to our present topic: that a comparative 
study of structure will throw some light 
on the comparative study of Chinese 
nature poetry and English Romantic 
poetry as a whole. | 


"Poetic structure is always a fusion 
of ideas with material, a statement in 
which the solidity of symbol and the 
sensory verbal qualities are somchow not 
washed out by the abstraction"? In 
"The Structure of Romantic Nature 
Imagery," W. K. Wimsatt distinguishes 
two kinds of poetic structure, the 
splitting of which occurred in the late 
eighteenth century. Before, poetic 
imagery is built around the metaphoric, 
specifically, ‘‘of a highly ordered, formal 
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or intellectual sort" — it is a structure 
largely based onlogic. That the lovers are 
a pair of compasses in Donne is our arch 
example. With the emergence of 
Romanticism, however, the structure of 
imagery, nature imagery in particular, 
turns farther and farther away from logic, 
revolving more and more around the 
sensuous, sometimes the surrealistic. 
Metaphors there still are, of course, but 
of a different kind from those in earlier 
poetry. No longer do we find the neat, 
sometimes shockingly precise, disparity 


between the tenor and the vehicle, 
through which the impact of the 
metaphor, logically apprehended, is 
achieved. In Romantic poetry, thé 


-vehicle tends to be fused with the tenor; 
the literal with the figurative; the objec- 
tive with the subjective. To cite 
Wimsatt's example, in "Intimations of 
Immortality," the image of the inland 
traveller is juxtaposed with that of 
children playing on the sea shore. The 
vehicle — a person travelling farther 
and farther away from the sea — is fused 
with the tenor — the soul gradually 
losing touch with the primordial, mystical 
vision as man ages. 

In Shelley's “Ode to the West Wind,” 
the second stanza presents another kind 
of fusion of figures of speech. 


Thou on whose stream, ‘mid the steep 
sky’s commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves 
are shed, Shook from the tangled 

Shook from the tangled boughs of 
Heaven and Ocean, 


We have, first of all, a simile: the clouds 
are like falling leaves. But this is com- 
plicated by the metaphor introduced in 
the first line: the wind as a stream or sea, 
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as we later find out. The two are fused 
into one unified metaphor in the third line 
(the simile having been first turned into 
a metaphor): the clouds blown from 
Heaven and Ocean whirling and rolling 
in the wind are compared to the autumn 
leaves blown from the trees floating on 
the water. The following lines give us 
more metaphors: -angels of rain and 
lightning, Maenads with streaming hair, 
etc. One image is imposed on another, 
all of which are wild, disorderly, and 
impassioned, conveying the power and 
intensity of the wind as perceived by the 
poet. 

Thus, Romantic nature poetry stands 
out from earlier descriptive poetry not . 
only in that it presents more vivid descrip- 
tion, but in that nature images are never 
used for merely pictorial effect; they 
are charged with and serve as an index to 
subjective feelings and thoughts. And 
into images the poet reads meaning. I 
would like to look at another poem to 
illustrate the peculiar structure of Roman- 
tic nature imagery: Coleridge’s “The 
Eolian Harp.” Written in 1795, the poem 
is one of the earliest true Romantic poems, 
and it serves our present purpose in two 
ways: the poem shows us the cultivation 
of sentiments as part of the Romantic 
tradition as well as the way nature images 
are used in Romantic poetry. Throughout 
the poem of sixty-five lines, the poet uses 
fifteen exclamation marks; the use, or 
rather overuse, of exclamation (which is 
not uncommon in Coleridge’s lyrics) may 
be a little exasperating to the modern 
reader. But this exasperation reveals 
one aspect of Romanti ‘sm to which the 


.modern age is no long.. sympathetic. 


Namely, it is not enough for the Romantic 


г poet to describe what he sees and feels, 


but he must emphasize and punctuate 
those images and feelings. 
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. our Cot o'ergrown 

With white-flower'd Jasmin, and the 
broad-leav’d Myrtle, 
(Meet emblems they of Innocence and 
Love!) | 

. Jasimin апа myrtle are not symbols, such 
as the rose in Faerie Queen or early Yeats, 
since they lack the symbolic context. But, 
rather, by calling them “emblems” 
Coleridge gives them a significance, which 
is finally the significance of what he 
perceives and feels at the moment. The 
exclamation mark stresses such a response; 
the poet seems to be saying: "This is my 
discovery, my apprehension! Isn't it 
exciting" And through the emotion 
concretized in the flowers and ex- 
・Perienced by the poet, the reader learns 
to see and feel the way the poet does. 

"The Eolian Harp" is one of the most 
important, if not the greatest, Romantic 
poems, for its theme of "the one Life 
within us and abroad" defines the Ro- 
mantic spirit and it provides the two 
central Romantic symbols: the wind and 
the harp. Three similes are used to describe 
the interaction between the two. The 
harp is first compared to a coy maiden 
"half yielding to her lover" 一 passive 
and unmotivated. It is not acting by 
itself, but reacting to the wind. The music 
thus 
lively and flowing once it is started. 


... And now, its strings 

Boldlier swept, the long sequacious 
notes, 1 

Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Such a soft Hoating witchery of sound 

As twilight Elfins make, when they at 
eve 

Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy- 
Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping 
flowers, 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on: 
untam'd wing! 


created becomes more and more ` 


The music is now compared to that made 
by Elfins, which (with a shift in sense 
perception from the plane of hearing to 


that of sight) is further compared to the 
birds of Paradise. The imposition of one 
image upon another is similar to what we 
find in "Ode to the West Wind," but here 
we also witness an evolution of imagery, 
moving from passive (a coy maiden) to 
active (birds on the wing). The birds are 
free, take the initiative of the action — 
flying, and correspond to the wind in 
being engaged in a similar kind of motion. 
The motion within becomes the motion 
without; the working of the imaginative 
mind is identified with the working of 
nature. 


O! the one Life within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its 

soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in 

light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance 

every where — 

Methinks, it should have been im- 

possible . 
Not to love all things in a world so fill’d; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute 

still air 

Is music slumbering on her instrument. 

A merger occurs here, adumbrated by a 
merger of sense perceptions: “А light in 
sound, a sound-like power in light." If 
the “mute still air" is potential music, 
then the wind, which is air in motion, is 
music itself. The wind and the harp, the 
doer and the receiver, the perceiver and 
the perceived are merged into one. 

In his influential essay, "The Meta- 
physical Poets," T. S. Eliot asserts that a 
split between reason and sentiment, 
thought and feeling took place in the 
second half of the seventeenth century 
which he calls “dissociation of sensibility.” 
He shares a common belief among scholars 
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in humanities that the Cartesian dualism 
of subject and object, man and his en- 
vironment successfully undermined and 
replaced the unity between the two main- 
tained up to the Renaissance. The time it 
supposedly took place varies, be it as 
specific as 1550 according to Yeats's 
arcane system of history and civilization? , 
or roughly the end of the Renaissance 
according to Michel Foucault's “archaeo- 
logical" study of the Western tradition.’ 
Beginning with the Neo-Classical age, 
this dichotomy between inside and outside 
is but aggravated by the Empiricist who 
reduces the mind to total passivity and 
subordinates even more feeling to thought, 
sentiment to reason. Revolting against 
such a view, the Romantics emphasize 
the profundity and value of feeling and its 
direct relation to thought. Everything of 
the outside world, nature in particular, 
gives rise to and is, as it were, absorbed by 
feeling, and feeling leads to (not inter- 
fering or conflicting with) thought. To 
feel deeply is to think profoundly, and, for 
Romanticists like Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Shelley, to be able to feel deeply 
(Le. imaginatively) is conducive and es- 
sential to moral sentiment and action. We 
may sav the whole Romantic movement is 
an attempt to resolve the dichotomy 
between subject and object and regain 
unity of man with nature. Its success or 
failure aside, Romanticism creates a new 
sensibility, a new way of perception, new 
subject matter, all of which manifest 
themselves in a new poetic structure. 
Nature imagery, for its sensuous qualities, 
lends itself to the poetic imagination, and 
it is, in turn, saturated by the imagination. 
There is often a dialectical movement 
between the poetic mind and nature 
imagery, from which arises the richness of 
Romantic poetry. 


II. 


Chinese nature poetry, especially that 
written in the second half of the seventh 
century and the first half of the eighth 
century (which will be my focus in this 
paper) has been compared with English 
Romantic poetry. The obvious, if some- 
what simplistic, justification for such 
parallel study is that both represent a 
unique achievement as well as the highest 
landmark in nature poetry; after their 
glorious flourishing in their time, nature 
poetry in both literary traditions is slowly 
but steadily on the decline. Thus, despite 
the great discrepancy in time, geography, 
and cultural genealogy, we may look into 
the possibility of significant correspond- 
ence and divergence between them. 

On a closer look, Chinese nature 
poetry does have some similarities with its 
English counterpart. Nature imagery in 
both is rarely for the purpose of mere 
description; it usually implies or embodies 
the subjective feeling or thought of the 
poet. Let us look at the following poem 
by Meng Hao-jen: 


Leaves falling, wild geese flying south, 

North wind cold on the river. 

My home is by the Hsiang River, 

Far away beyond the Ch’u clouds. 

Tears for home are drained in foreign 
land; 

Returning sail is seen at the end of the 
sky. 

Losing my way, I intend to inquire — 

Level sea in the evening: vast. 

“Reflections on a Cold Autumn 
River” 


A Hera BE» 北風 江上 寒 
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Here is a poem of notalgia, a motif pre- 
vailing in Chinese classical poetry. Besides 
the poet's explicit statement, the contrast 
between the wild geese heading home in 
the warm south and the poet who stays 
and pines away in a strange land reinforces 
the loneliness of the poet. He longs to go 
home, but home seems so far away and 


, there is no way to get there, for the sail 


L 


is equally distant and unreachable. The 
impact of the solitary figure against 
the vastness of the sea and the sky, a tiny 
speck against the infinity of space at the 
end of the poem, is so strong that the 
whole poem is enveloped in the loneliness 


. and wistfulness of the poet. In the poem. 


nature images reflect, through contrast 
and correspondence, the poet's feeling or 
mood. Like the Romantic poet, our 
Chinese poet imbues those images with 
feeling, whose sensuous qualities he finds 
congenial with his inner mood and thus 
can identify with: seasons, birds, water, 
sky. | 
Critics have tried to make a neat 


antithesis between Chinese nature poetry . 


and English Romantic poetry by saying 
that there. is no "self" in the former, 
while the latter teems with it. The 
assertion that Chinese nature poetry is 
one of selflessness probably originates 
with Wang Kuo-wei, the poet-scholar- 
critic of the early twentieth century. In 
his important book of criticism, Poetic 
Discourse in the World of Man, Wang 
makes the remark widely quoted and 
proportionately influential: 


There is the state of self, and there is 
the state of selflessness. “In tears I 
ask the flowers, but they give no reply; 
/ Specks of disorderly red fly across the 
swing.” [and] “How sad is the lone 
manor closed to spring chill; / Cuckoos 
cry, the setting sun at dusk.” [express] 
the state of self. “Plucking chry- 


X 


santhemums by the east hedge, / I so 
catch sight of the South Mountain" 
[and] “Cold ripples quietly rise, / 
White birds leisurely fly down." [ 
express] the state of selflessness. In 
the state of self, it is the "I" that views 
the thing; thus, everything is colored 
with *L" In the state of selflessness, 
it is the thing that views the thing, with 
no idea of what "I" is or what "thing" 
is. Of those who wrote poetry in the 
old days, there are more who wrote 
about the state of self. But it does 
not mean that poets cannot write about 
the state of selflessness; surely, out- 
standing and superior men can achieve 
this. 


有 有 我 之 境 有無 我 之 境 。 [RR 
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The distinction Wang is making here is 
open to argument, to say nothing of the 
implied value judgment that poetry of 
selflessness is superior to that of self. 
Value judgment not being our present 
concern, I would like to look into Wang’s 
distinction between the two kinds of 

poetry. : 

First of all, we may ponder over the 
definition of Wang's term. What does 
"self" mean here? We can be sure that it 
does not refer to the poet as an empirical 
person living in the empirical world; 
namely, Wang is not talking about the 
autobiographical or confessional mode 
of poetry. It is also safe to say that 
"self" does not refer to authorial presence 
in the poem either, since at least in the 
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first example Wang gives of selflessness, 
the poet, T'ao Ch'ien, explicitly tells us 
about his state of mind, which is beyond 
interference from the mundane world 
and beyond words. The key to a compre- 
hensive understanding of Wang's state- 
ment, then, seems to me to be the word 
"color." In the first pair of examples, 
images of objective entities: flowers and 
manor are colored by the poet's state of 
mind. Seen through the poet's eyes, they 
take on the sorrow and loneliness the poet 
is then in. In the other pair of poems, 
however, the mountain remains mountain, 
the birds remain birds only; they are not 
part of the poet's mental make-up. Now 
the question is, does the Chinese poet 
describe nature per se? Is it possible 
for the poet to present selected images 
that form an a-personal, “selfless” picture 
of the landscape or an aspect of the 
landscape and have no correspondence 


"whatsoever to the poet's inner state? I 


oe 


don’t think that is the case with Chinese 
nature poetry in general. Both poems in 
the second pair present a mood of tran- 
quility, naturalness, total freedom from 
the entanglement of human desire and 
its consequent sorrow (which, in contrast, 
underlie the first pair of poems). But 
isn’t tranquillity, serenity, or quietude also 
a human state? Doesn’t Wang’s distinction 
really refer to that between two kinds 
of poetic sentiment: one is impassioned, 
deeply involved with the human 
condition: love, separation, vicissitude, 
death, etc., the other tranquil, har- 
monious, almost other-worldly and trans- 
cendent? 

Let us look at the poem “Villa at the 
Foot of Mountain Chung-nan” by Wang 
Wei, often used to illustrate the second 
type of poetic sentiment. Since the poem 
is well-known, I will only dwell on the 
two lines which are responsible for the 


impact of the whole poem. 


Walk to the end of the water; 
Sit down to watch clouds rise. 


FHKBR > SBSH о 


The nature imagery here is minimal, 


embedded in two actions. But the way 


it is structured brings off the sense of 
vastness and transcendence. The transi- 
tion from water to clouds (etherized 
form of water), from movement (walking) 
to stillness, or nonmovement (sitting and 
watching) signifies the end of an older 
state and the beginning of a new one, the 
transcendence of one state into a higher 
one. Even visually, the perspective moves 
from the horizontal to the perpendicular 
(going upward), from the realm of earth 
to that of the sky, or air. The vista is 
widened and unlimited, corresponding to 
the poet’s spiritual state as he becomes 
more and more devoted to Taoism and 
Buddhism in old age. 

Instead of trying to decide if the 
poem is one of self or selflessness, we look 
at the way nature imagery is structured 
and used in the poem. This seems to me 
a more fruitful approach than applying 
the abstract, impressionistic, and to-be- 
further-defined terms of self and self- 
lessness. And consequently, the approach 
wil, I believe, make for a significant 
comparison with English Romantic poetry. 

What is, then, the structure of nature 
imagery in Chinese poetry? We have seen 
that in both "Reflections on a Cold 


. Autumn River" and “Villa at the Foot 


> 


of Mountain Chung-nan,” there is not 
a single central image, but rather a set of 
images. Meaning arises from the images 
taken as a whole. The poem, with its 
cluster of imagery, presents a world, 
whose meaning is derived from the re- 
lations among the images. To illustrate 
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the point further, I would like to discuss 
"River Snow" by Liu Tsung-yuan. 


Among a thousand mountains birds 
fly out of sight; 1 
On ten thousand paths human trace is 
erased. 

A solitary boat — an old man in a coir 
raincoat and a leaf hat 

Fishes alone on the cold river of snow. 


FURRE BLU A ERE о 
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An immense space is spread out before 


us in the first two lines. A world of 
emptiness and silence; there is no trace 


of life, seen or heard. A world of snow. 


The perspective, however, shifts quickly 
from the immense empty space, almost 
too much to bear, to the extremely 
narrow focus in the last two lines, a boat, 
an old man fishing on the river of snow. 
The juxtaposition of the world of empty 
space and the old fisherman sets off the 
contrast between vastness and littleness. 
(By littleness I do not mean insignifi- 
cance, but only in terms of visual repre- 
sentation.) The fisherman is not a mere 
black dot in the infinite space of snow; he 
takes on certain solidity and is a focus 
in his own right through the detailed 
description: “coir raincoat” and “leaf 
hat.” In fact, the poem seems to me to 
set off not so much the loneliness of the 
fisherman against the universe (though 
it is part of the poem) as the under- 
lying rapport between man and the 
universe. The human existence adds a 
touch of warmth to the surrounding, 
otherwise cold and lifeless, while the 
fisherman is embraced by the immense 
space around him. The two exist in har- 
mony. 

In the poem, the images are neither 
metaphors nor symbols. Taken literally, 


they constitute a world which points 


within itself, not beyond, for meaning. 
Meaning, a mood, a feeling, an intuitive 
apprehension of man and the world, 
surfaces through the juxtaposition of the 
images. In The Widening Gyre, Joseph 
Frank deals with spatial form in modern 
literature, specifically in the works of 
Pound, Eliot, Joyce, Flaubert, and Proust. 
According to him, the reader of modern 
poetry must “perceive the elements of 
the poem as juxtaposed in space rather 
than unrolling in ите,” and meaning 
is completed “only by the simultaneous 
perception in space of word-groups that 
have no comprehensible relation to each 
other when read consecutively in time. 
Instead of the instinctive and immediate 
reference of words and word-groups to 
the objects or events they symbolize and 
the construction of meaning from the 
sequence of these references, modern 
poetry asks its reader to suspend the 
process of individual reference tem- 
porarily until the entire pattern of in- 
ternal references can be apprehended as 
a unity.” The observation coincides with 
our discussion of Chinese nature poetry 
amazingly closely though not completely. 
Nature images in the Chinese poem are 


„units of meaning which form a “рас 


tern of internal references," and ‘‘the full 
signifcance of the scene is given only by 
the reflexive relations" among them. Like 
modern poetry which Joseph Frank is 
concerned with, Chinese nature poetry 
enjoys simultaneity of perception; it is 
more static than narrative or progressive. 


` However, unlike modern poetry, spatial 


form in Chinese poetry is not necessarily 
achieved by the breaking up of time 
sequence and syntactic fragmentation as 
we find in The Cantos and The Waste 
Land. Composed of smaller units of 
meaning: images, Chinese nature poetry 
does not rely on abrupt juxtaposition so 
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as to force the reader to perceive simul- 
taneously. The poems we have seen 
consist of images that form a homo- 
geneous whole generating meaning. 


III. 


Earlier, we mentioned that the Ro- 
mantic poem often presents a dialectic 


between the poet and nature imagery. . 


We need to pursue it a bit more. By 
dialectic, I mean the continuous inter- 
change and interaction between the poet 
and nature, or a certain aspect of nature. 
The poet responds to nature which 
triggers the working of the imagination. 
Imagination, in turn, saturates and em- 
braces nature in its aura. And a moment 
of realization or recognition is reached. 
In “Tintern Abbey," for instance, re- 
visiting the Wye Valley, Wordsworth is 
reminded of his last visit five years earlier. 
The memory of the landscape is super- 
imposed upon the present landscape 
which becomes, as it were, transparent.? 
The reflection upon the past, however, 
inevitably brings him back to the present, 
which once again throws him back to the 
past. This interplay between the present 
and the past, between what the poet sees 
and what he feels, thinks, and remembers 
continues throughout the poem, which 
finally ends with the poet's prediction of 
the future looking back on the present, 
with which the poem begins. The circular 
form can also be found in Wordsworth's 
"I wandered lonely as a cloud," The 
Prelude, Coleridge's “The Eolian Harp," 
"Frost at Midnight," "Reflections on 
Having Left a place of Retirement," 
Shelley's “Stanzas Written in Dejection 
near Naples," etc. where the poem returns 
upon itself ending where it begins. The 
Romantic poem is no longer a mere 


statement, narrative, description, or 
argument, but rather a process, an evolu- 
tionary process of the mind interacting 
with nature. The poem is not about the 
process; it is the process. 

If we compare it with the Chinese 
poem, the characteristic structure of 
Romantic poetry can be described as 
temporal, progressive, diachronic whereas 
that of Chinese nature poetry is relatively 
spatial, non-progressive, synchronic. In 
the former, the poet and nature are like 
two separate poles through the interaction 
of which meaning is created. This inter- 
action often takes the form of a dialectic 
"unrolling in time. The latter, on the other 
hand, is pretty much independent of time 
sequence; it works the way a picture 
does, by juxtaposition and simultaneity. 
The poem is, I would like to call it, a 
world, called up by images related to 
one another. Hence, between the poet 
and nature there is no dialectic, which 
is linear by nature. But both the poet 
and nature are already embedded in 
the world, to be perceived by taking 
the images simultaneously and as a 
whole. In the Chinese tradition where 
man is believed to be part of and in 
harmony with nature, there is no such 
radical split between subject and object 
and consequently no such painful effort 
to repair it, exemplified by English 
Romanticism as well as the structure 
of Romantic poetry. At its best, Chinese 
nature poetry enjoys a spontaneous 
mutual implication of man and nature; 
the poet and the landscape are one 


. in the act of perception. If the tension 


in one tradition gives us vigor and in- 
tensity of its poetry, the lack of it in 
the other brings us tranquillity and har- 
mony. 
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Taoism as Philosophia Perennis 


John Wu, Jr. 
(к) 


The true lover of knowledge is always 
striving after being — that is his nature. 
—Plato's Republic, Book VI 
Be content to go along and forget about 
change and then you can enter the 
mysterious oneness of Heaven. 
— Chuang Tzu, Chapter 6 
It is unfitting that a man should not 
seek a knowledge that befits him. 
—Metaphysics of Aristotle, Chapter 
2,#31. 
No philosopher has ever been able to 
grasp the being of a single fly. 
—Thomas Aquinas, “Commentary 
on the Apostles’ Creed” 
The Sage . . . learns to unlearn his 
learning. T 
—Tao Teh Ching, # 64 
He that increaseth knowledge, in- 
creaseth sorrow. 
—Ecclesiastes 
The beginning of wisdom is not scienti- 
fic inquiry, but the One, upon which 
everything depends; the philosopher’s 
goal is not to know the world, but to 
put men on the right path. 
—Karl Jaspers, The Great Philos- 
ophers, vol. II, p. 23 
The great paradox is that only a man 
who has no concern for his life can 
truly taste the joy of life, and only 
the careful can really take care of 
others. 


—John C. H. Wu, “Joy in Chinese 
Philosophy” 
The way of life is wonderful; it is by 
abandonment. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson, "Circles" 


1. INTRODUCTION: WONDER AS 
THE BASIS OF TRUE 
PHILOSOPHY 


The phrase philosophia perennis has 
often been used in connection with that 
great system of thought traditionally 
referred to as Thomism — the philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. However, I use 
it here in the broadest sense to describe 
any school of thought that has withstood 
the test of time, is of more than fleeting 
interest and, subsequently, remains cru- 
cially relevant to us in the present. For, 
as Frederick Copleston says in reference 


ло Thomism, "if there is a philosophia 


perennis, it is only to be expected that 
some of its principles should be operative 
in the minds even of philosophers of 


: modern times."! In the case of the Tao 


Teh Ching, I would add that the prin- 
ciples found therein are finally coming 
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home to roost in the present age. 

Another condition which I would 
like to impose on any True Philosophy 
is that abiding quality which the great 
medievalist genius himself believed to be 
one of the essential conditions of 
authentic philosophy, and that is, like 
poetry itself, philosophy, too, must be 
concerned with the “marvelous.” Here, 
of course, I do not mean involvement 
with the occult or any other such thing 
that may make our hair stand on end 
but with what Aristotle once called the 


"sense of wonder." And it is this quality 


that prevents any True Philosophy from 
degenerating into a “static and complete 
body of principles and applications” 
that become "insusceptible of develop- 
ment and modification.” 

Classical philosophies dealt with man, 
his nature and his relations with the 
cosmos. There is a radical involvement 
with these themes and, unlike us moderns, 
classical philosophers were wise enough 
to leave alone those points which to their 
minds were, at bottom, unfathomable 
truths. Traditionally, for example, the 
Chinese, both the Confucianists and the 
Taoists (with perhaps the exception of 
Hsun Tzu and the Legalists) have regarded 
human nature as essentially good. To 
them, this must be so, for everything, 
including man’s nature, comes from 
Heaven (if you are a Confucianist) or 
from Tao (if you are a Taoist). This 
basic idea appears to be rooted in the 
tremendous faith that they had in life: 
we live in a fundamentally benevolent 
universe and ‘all things 一 organic or 
inorganic (though the Chinese have not, 
as a rule, made much of a distinction 
between these two terms) — share in this 
benevolence. Faith, in fact, is not so 
much a concomitant value of religion as 
much as it is an intrinsic part of knowledge 


itself. All things, in other words, are 
predicated on some principle, which, 
though we may speak of it, is never 
defined. Thus, the principle of life 
remains unfathomable and a constant 
source of mystery and wonder. 

Without this sense of wonder in the 
ordinary workings of Nature, Chinese 
philosophy (and I might add, the Chinese 
view of life) could not have held such a 
strong appeal for these long centuries, 
nor could it have. sustained its own 
development. This points to another 
important characteristic of philosophia 
perennis: the mysterious blending of the 
familiar with the strange. The familiarity 
of its truths shrouds it in strangeness, 
and its very strangeness evokes in the 
human heart a dimension of familiarity 
that makes us go towards it as naturally as ` 
water would flow downstream.? 

And yet such a logic remains 
inexplicable, a paradox that haunts us 
and allows us no peace of mind until 
we finally recognize it simply as part and 
parcel of the process of reality and a 
constant source of wonder. To attempt 
to explain such phenomena away would 
be much like not letting the sleeping dogs 
lie: in the end, the one most greatly 
harmed is ourselves, for all that we have 
grasped is but a handful of air hovering 
around some logical postulations. The 
paradox of the familiar and the.strange 
cannot be settled by mere intellection, for 
as Josef Pieper says: “... the discovery 
of the truth is not merely a matter of hard 
thinking, and when the truth concerns the 
meaning of the world, a good brain is 
not good enough: the whole human 
personality is involved."^ 

St. Thomas distinguished two forms 
of knowledge: per cognitionem which 
we may define as conceptual or theoretical 
knowledge; and per connaturalitatem 
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which is knowledge based on “existential 
affinity," a direct participation or inner 
sympathy that makes what is seemingly 
foreign into one's own. This is intuitive 
knowledge and a prerequisite for looking 
at reality organically rather than abstract- 
ly and fragmentedly. Yet, this second 
type of knowledge is still within the pro- 
vince of rational knowledge and is, in 
fact, according to Karl Jaspers, the very 
heart of Rationality itself. He calls this 
"fundamental knowledge," an intuitive 
grasping of the unity of the cosmos. To 
emphasize the importance of this know- 
ledge, Jaspers maintains that without it, 
thought can go nowhere and is still-born. 
Tao is such knowledge: from the time 
one begins to live, breathe and think from 
within its bosom, one experiences a deep 
inner necessity that compels his thinking 
forward. Jaspers calls this “existential 
metaphysics” as opposed to "intellectual 
metaphysics" which is nothing more than 
an "intellectual pastime" and a mere 


mental function unrelated to the stuff 


of life. But with "fundamental know- 
ledge," thought is driven "analogous to a 
prayer,” a meditation that “creates a 
. contact with the Ground of Being.’® 
Without it, all things remain chaotic and 
illusory, breathing the breath of death and 
. decay. 


Jaspers goes on to say: 


The great  metaphysicians achieved 
peace in their thinking because they 
lived by a timeless, fundamental know- 
ledge which they never ceased to clarify 
in thought. Like a rich musical com- 
position, this knowledge develops 
infinite richness from a few themes; it 
moves in-a circle within itself and 
takes form in marvelous images of 
thought. 6 


Such unfolding of thought is made 
possible by the fact that the source of 
inspiration is the Infinite itself. АП 
those who sense it ride on those dizzying 
waves that are naturally formed by the 
solid Rock of Infinity over which they 
ride. It is Infinity alone that gives life 
its infinite possibilities and saves us 
from falling into a spiritual abyss. 

In the Summa Contra Gentes, St. 
Thomas says: “Every being (except man) 
takes only a limited part in being whereas 
man the spiritual being is capable of 
grasping the whole of being.”? Con- 
sequently, “it is possible for the per- 
fection of the whole of being to exist in 
one being.“ Неге, he was echoing’ 
Aristotle who had said, “The soul is, 
fundamentally everything that is." 

The Taoists conceive of the Sage as 
one who participates fully in Tao, 


-who has “emptied himself” of the ego and 


become in tune with the workings of the 
Unnameable, Tao. His is one of in- 
volvement in the totality of being, a per- 
fect merging of the subliminal self with 
the hiddenness of Tao. In the bosom of 
Tao, the Sage breathes the very essence 
of the ontological mystery with which 
he has found complete existential affinity. 

One who has emptied himself of the 
ego becomes “‘desireless.” He has lost 
all taste for “worldly things,” and is 
able to see through .his own narrow, 
views and biases. His life becomes marked 
by wonder and hope because in the midst 


of this "fasting of the mind,"? he has 


cast off all those elements that put a 
bind on life and opened himself to the 
possibilities of a “new being,” of a “пем 
history of hope," and of an open-ended 
future which is actualy none other 
than an all-pervasive Present holding great 
and wondrous promises. Everything 
comes within his reach. 
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Philosophical Taoism is optimistic to 
the core, being the exact reversal of 
mechanical civilization, the product of an 
arbitrarily-defined progress set in motion 
and driven forth not by some inner 
necessity but by external forces alien to 
the True Way. Mechanical civilization is 
based on “useful” knowledge. What 
we need, so Lao Tzu insists, is not 
"useful" knowledge which, in some re- 
spects, has brought us to the brink of 
disaster, but rather, "useless" knowledge, 
that is, knowledge of Tao without 
which al human knowledge is nothing 
but loose strands. What we need to do, 
then, is to deemphasize this sort of 
learning so that we will "have no more 
vexation,"? and put an end to this 
"tyranny of useful knowledge." 

Lao Tzu's attitude is not to be char- 
acterized as "antiintellectual." Моге 
accurately, his entire stance against 
knowledge and learning is based on the 
belief, on the one hand, that what is 
authentic must be rooted in Tao and, 
on the other hand, on the doubt that the 
unguided mind, because part of its nature 
is to make razor-sharp distinctions that 
imprison reality in words, can bring us 
to truth and enlightenment. Thus, 


How great is the. difference between 
“eh” and “o”? 

What is the distinction between “good” 
and “evii”? 1 


We can find in Lao Tzu a strong anti- 
sophist strain. Truth is not relative nor 
arbitrarily-conceived. It is based on a 
solid Reality that can be grasped in 
Nature, in ourselves and in our interac- 
tions with the world. And this truth will 
reveal itself the moment we stop tam- 
pering with the world and resort to 


diminishing the ego and curbing the 
desires. !? 

Much of learning is “excess baggage,” 
non-essential to the Taoist Sage; wisdom, 
on the other hand, lies simply in following 
the True Path. Thus, what at first ap- 
pears to be anti-intellectual is — when 
we consider his thoughts more carefully — 
actually a warning to abandon superficial 
learning: 


Learning consists in daily accumulating; 
The practice of Tao consists in daily 
diminishing. | 
Keep on diminishing and diminishing, 
Until you reach the state of Non-Ado 


(Wu-wei). 
Non-Ado, and yet nothing is left un- 
done. 


Lao Tzu's stance against knowledge 
stems from his insight into man's tendency 
to mistake the relative for the absolute. 
We shall only be open to truth when we 
finally recognize the futility of such 
learning and enter upon the world of 
wonder. 

But the world of wonder is not “out 
there" in the clouds: 


it is in the things we come across in the 
experience of the everyday life that the 
unusual emerges, and we no longer take 
them for granted — and that situation 
corresponds with the inner experience 
which has always been regarded as 


the beginning of philosophy: the act 
of **marvelling".1^ 


Wonder emerges most fully when we cul- 
tivate a purely receptive attitude towards 
reality, or when we have become a 
“receptable for Tao." Wonder is not 
so much the "extraordinary," but the 
recognition that there is really nothing 
ordinary in existence, when we suddenly 
find the world "strange" and “full of 
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marvels”. The world becomes trans- 
figured because we ourselves are trans- 
formed by the unfolding of Tao within us. 


2. THE APPEAL OF THE TAO 
TEH CHING 


The clarity of the transformed self is, 
strangelv enough, like an unordered and 
dynamic symmetry resembling more the 
indeterminate processes of existence than 
perfectly — well-proportioned thought 
patterns derived from an impoverished 
rationality. Yet, there is the undeniable 
intuition that our beings are finally 
in via, "on the way," to a fulfillment 
that befits its true dignity. 

The blinders fall and all that one sees 
before him is a vast ocean and sky with- 
out borders or horizons. There is no 
more worlds “to attack," no more plans 
"to carry out," noting “to reach for," 
nor anything “to tamper with." More- 
over, when the blinders fall, the values 
and perspectives of the old world fall 
with them so that our stance before the 
"new world" becomes one of surprising 
and joyful accessibility to life. It is 
likened to embarking on a voyage of 
hope. 

Our response to this “new hope" is 
more than a choice, for once our blinders 
fall, there is really no longer the choice to 
put them back on again unless we wish to 
do violence to our own delicate psychic 
forces by turning the clock back. Thus, 
it is not so much a question of our having 
"freely chosen" to be more accessible to 


Tao, but much more existentially crucial, | 


of our having begun our odyssey into this 
curiously transparent and yet shadowy 
world of true being whose infinite 
springs — the very stuff that freedom is 


made of — guide and nurture our every. 


word and action. 


The immediate attraction of the 
Tao Teh Ching lies in its mind-perplexing 
paradoxes: however, its true appeal 
resides in its virtue to transport the mind 
into an altogether different realm that 
resembles. nothing of the mundane world. 
We are stil here, all right, but the self 
being transformed, everything that sur- 
rounds us undergoes transmutation as 
well and vibrates with renewed vitality. 
At first, we will certainly feel that the 
bottom has fallen from under us, but 
when we are more sure of our footing, we 
can say with conviction that the "bottom" 
— having been a figment of our imagina- 
tion — did not really exist in the first 
place! Such are the tricks that the human 
mind is capable of playing on all of us and 
such are the confusions that Tao tries 
ultimately to clarify. What appears first 
to be negative — yielding and submis- 
sive — is, in the end, the most positive 
value of all, for in casting off our “asser- 
tive self," we positively affirm the First 
Principle of Being, the Eternal Тао.!5 
Herein lies the first and the most essential 
paradox of all: a rejection is, in fact, 
an affirmation and the ushering in of 
Being itself. Though the Tao Teh Ching 
was certainly not a religious tract, it 
would be well for us to note, never- 
theless, that all great religious traditions 
are based precisely on the discarding of 
fleeting values and the affirmation of 
permanent ones. This is particularly true 
of all the important mystical traditions 
that have blossomed in the world. 

Arthur Hummel, in his Foreword to 
John C. H. Wu's translation of the Tao 


-Teh Ching, insightfully remarks: "The 


Book's greatest gift. . . is its mind-ex- 
panding quality; it challenges us at every 
turn to expand our view of life's possi- 
bilities.”16 Its basic insights constantly 
give way to endless amplifications. This is 


p 
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characteristic of all True Philosophy and 
its most appealing quality, for it pushes 
the thinker forward and, at the same time, 
brings him back to the Source to be 
reinvigorated by its eternal springs. 

Perennial philosophies are not so 
much interested in the "dispensing of 
knowledge" as they are in initiating us 
into the life of contemplation. Though 
traditionally the Tao Teh Ching has been 
regarded as a treatise on government, 
to me, it is primarily — particularly 
seen as an a-historical and a transcultural 
book of wisdom — a book that takes us on 
reflective flights of the spirit. To Karl 
Jaspers, there is a “timeless character" 
in the book "which seems especially 
true and moving when considered apart 
from its historical setting."!? And, with 
all due respect to Lao Tzu, the 
careful reader cannot help feeling that 
Lao Tzu could not possibly have compre- 
hended fully the subtlety and greatness 
of his own thought. This is not difficult 
to believe for anyone who has dabbled in 
poetry and felt surges of emotion rising 
from sources hitherto untapped. 

But these meditations are not purely 
poetical, either; they are deeply mythical 
as well. The book contains themes which 
go back to the earliest times in China 
and which became important parts of 
the living tradition. The author synthe- 
sized these ideas and it matters little, 
it seems to me, whether this was achieved 
consciously or unconsciously. What does 
matter is that primordial elements were 
assumed into a living body of philoso- 
phical ideas which, subsequently, supplied 
them with living tissues. 

The temperament of Lao Tzu was 
oriented towards the sacred, particularly 
in his emphasis on Nature. Traditionally, 
for example, water, streams and brooks, 
valleys, the female, the Mother (Mother 


Earth), Heaven and so on, were concepts 
containing a cluster of undifferentiated 
meanings. These symbols are used over 
and over again in the Tao Teh Ching, 
and it is likely that when Lao Tzu made 
use of them, many of the transcendental 
meanings traditionally attached to them 
were still alive in his own consciousness, 
meanings, by the way, which are no 
longer a very substantial part of our own 
contemporary 20th century consciousness. 

However, what intrigues us most 
regarding these symbols is why Lao Tzu, 
having before him numberless objects 
to use as symbols, should have selected 
these particular ones for illustration. If 
one makes even a cursory examination of 
primitive Chinese religion and its prac- 
tices — both peasant and feudal — he will 
find that these concepts and natural 
objects played very essential and im- 
mediate roles in the religious lives of the 
people, especially in the Spring and 
Autumn Festivals.15 Though we lack 
historical evidence, it is more than a good 
possibility that Lao Tzu was in close 
touch with these religious traditions and 
that a proper understanding of the Tao 
Teh Ching would require from us some 
knowledge of these practices. It is not 
likely that at the time the book was 
first put together, ? the basic religious 
concepts had already been greatly ration- 
alized and differentiated, and even if they 
had been, Lao Tzu certainly did not 
utilize them as though there were 
differentiated meanings attached to them. 

To my mind, what is important is 
that nothing is yet secularized; in fact, 
in Chapter 29, we are told in no un- 
certain terms that “The world is a sacred 
vessel, which must not be tampered with 
or grabbed after. /To tamper with it is to 
spoil it, and to grasp it is to lose it." Nature 
vibrates with life: the Principle that 
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fertilizes the earth each spring is the same 
Principle that through the interaction of 
the male and the female elements ferti- 
lizes the seed in women. That Principle is 
Tao which, being immanently present in 
the “teeming things,’*° harmonizes every- 
thing on its way. 

Tao is a hidden and mysterious 
concept: better still, it is not even a con- 
cept in the strict sense of that word; 
rather, it is a fundamental truth so deep, 


so full of existential content, yet so - 


hidden within us and in things that no 
degree of rational analysis can get to its 
root. Like the ever-provocative frag- 
ments of that Greek genius Heraclitus, 
Lao Tzu’s thoughts, too, seem to be 
solidly grounded in experience. Yet, 
both men represent so much more than 
mere "philosophies of becoming," for 
both seek that One Reality that trans- 
cends the world of the purely sensuous, 
the world of appearance. Heraclitus 
through the Logos, and Lao Tzu through 
Tao, found an abiding Principle that 
governs all change and assigns to the 
world of multiplicity its proper value. 
Without such "first principles," both of 
their worlds would be nothing more than 
"universes of chance" in which all values 
would be absolutely relative. Wisdom to 
them is the insight of seeing the One in 
the Many and the Many in the One, and 
in understanding the extraordinary inter- 
actions that make up all the fascinating 
phenomena in the universe. Tao is 


Simplicity itself, the Uncarved Block?! : 


and if we wish to be nourished by its 
inexhaustible springs, we ourselves must 
come face to face with it in utter 
simplicity and emptiness. Awareness of 
Tao has to begin, with the profound 
realization that abstract thinking and 
discursive reasoning are inadequate in- 
tellectual tools. These have their proper 


places but ought to be resorted to only 
after we are secure in the knowledge that 
all great metaphysical principles are truly 
"ontological mysteries" that defy all 
definitions and logical schemata and, yet 
can be endlessly amplified upon. 

Our knowledge of this exists only 
sublimin.lly in us, forming a part of what 
Robert Pirsing calls — "preintellectual 
awareness"? which determines our 
choices and values. Ironically then, our 
so-called philosophical choices: аге 
rendered possible only in this kind of 
awareness and in what Jacques Maritain 
similarly refers to as "'prephilosophi- 
cal knowledge," which he says, “involves 
a reasoning, but a reasoning after the 
fashion of an intuitive grasp, bathed in the 
primordial intuition of existence.?? 
He goes on to say: 


. . . this natural knowledge is a kind of 
innocent knowledge, a knowledge free 
of all dialectic. Such a knowledge is 
rich in certitude, a certitude that is 
indeed compelling, although it exists. 
in an imperfect logical state. It has not 
yet crossed the threshold of scientific 
demonstration, whose certitude is criti- 
cal and implies that the difficulties 
inherent in the question have been sur- 
mounted through a scrutiny of the ra- 
tional connections and necessities in- 
volved. 


Much in Taoism compells us to believe 
that our "knowledge" of Tao is likewise, 


‘as all great metaphysical principles, rooted 


in the subliminal, preintellectual and the 
prephilosophical. Thus, the first and most 
important paradox is that the very found- 
ations of our existence are derived from 
principles that аге essentially un- 
demonstrable. Moreover, it is exactly this 
element of mystery surrounding all 
metaphysical principles that makes it 
possible for daily living to be literally 
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a “hallowing affair,” if, of course, we con- 
tinue to view reality as being penetrated 
through and through by the ontological. 

Looking at the Tao Teh Ching in this 
way, then, it is not difficult to understand 
Lao Tzu's seeming antipathy towards 
knowledge and learning. Tao is not, 
strictly speaking, a "knowledge" of some- 


thing; it is instead the source of all know- > 


ledge. Thus, all true knowledge is rooted 
in Tao, the First Principle. When Lao 
Tzu tells us to “have done with 
Іеагпіпр,”25 to “drop wisdom,'"?$ and to 
be "'desireless,"?" he is referring to those 
things that compromise the True Way. 
In other words, there is a true knowledge, 
a true wisdom and a true desire, but they 
are so only in so far as they are intrin- 
sically harmonized with the Way of 
Tao. This ought to dispel any illusions 
we may have that this book of wisdom 
propounds a philosophy of escapism. On 
the contrary, it is a philosophy of involve- 
ment of a very high order — in the very 
roots of existence. 

Science, or rather, "scientism'?? has 
managed so well to isolate the means from 
the end that much of science today has 
become frightfully directionless. Rather 
than a "sacred vessel," the world, being 
overly tampered with, is now become a 
mere giant laboratory for the whims of 
men aiming to reconstruct the world in 
its own egotistical image. The vibrant, 
living soul of the cosmos has forcibly been 
extracted from its bosom, and in defiling 
the physical world, man has defiled him- 
self as well. Being rudderless, science is 
now more interested in the accumulation 
of data and in effecting “scientific break- 
throughs” that, however they might 
overwhelm our minds, rarely speak to the 
fundamental needs of men. 

Despite the tremendous proliferation 
of knowledge in the present century, 


there has been little increase in human 
wisdom. In light of this, it is no wonder 
that Lao Tzu sounds more prophetic 
today than he has probably ever been in 
the past: “Тһе Great Way is very smooth 
and straight:/And yet people prefer 
devious paths. ?? If we but have the 
“tiniest grain of wisdom," we would 
perfectly understand that our sole quest 
is to reinitiate ourselves into a living 
and creative relationship with the Ground 
of our being and with all other beings. 
No other destiny could be more urgent. 
Without understanding this truth, our 
lives will remain fragmented, and our 
souls, splintered. Like a divagating 
river unaware of its true source, we shall 
never be able to find our way Home. 

The Taoist Sage never allows himself 
to be trapped in the “‘myriad things.” 
He knows that the world of change is 
ephemeral and that change itself is the . 
very nature of the physical world. If 
even Nature is fickle — “For a whirlwind 
does not last a whole morning,/Nor does 
a sudden shower last a whole day” — then 
“How much truer is it of the rash en- 
deavours of men?'?! All the more reason 
then to rely on the wisdom of Tao. 

Our concern with progress and change 
forms an attitude that sets us a world 
apart from that path of wisdom which 
is rarely occupied with any type of 
knowledge that promises to make us 
"clever" or “worldly”? or, that would 
help us "adjust better" to the world. 
In fact, it is precisely this kind of “‘adjust- 
ment" that the Taoist Sage does his ut- 
most to avoid, for he says, “All men 
settle down in their grooves:/I alone am 


- stubborn and remain outside."? The 


man of wisdom remains outside because 
he implicitly understands that ail 
"grooves" — whether they come in the 
form of social positions, fame, intellect- 
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ual stance, even our spiritual quests 一 are 
temporary and short-lived. Instead, he 
determines to set his sights higher and 
learns to "take sustenance from (his) 
Mother (Tao)!” Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the great American transcendentalist, 
certainly shares this view with Lao Tzu: 


People wish to be settled; only as 
far as they are unsettled is there any 
hope for them.” 


"The heart," says America’s cosmic 
tailtwister, "refuses to be imprisoned" 
because "there is.always a residual un- 
known, unanalyzable. That is, every 
man believes that he has a greater possi- 
bility."?^ Ву settling into grooves, we 
define our essence and unintentionally 
construct artificial fences that screen out 
possibilities beyond its finite boundaries. 

There is no better and more efficient 
"fence-maker" than technocratic man. 
The furrows of his entrapped soul are 
very cleverly mapped out and his weedless 
garden resembles picture postcards from 
Holland. But for all its “perfection,” 
his primordial soul cries out every mo- 
ment to be unshackled, to return to its 
native Soil, Tao, which cannot be fenced 
in and which abides both everywhere 
and nowhere, refusing to be enmeshed 
by any self-serving nets: 


The greatest perfection seems imperfect 
· And yet its use is inexhaustible. 

The greatest fullness seems empty, 

And yet its use is endless.” 


All things come from Tao and, in Tao, 
all possibilities previously unthought of 
become actual. 

The above suggests an important 
spiritual truth: only in emptiness can 
we be filled with Emptiness. We are in 
perfect communion with life when the 
"subliminal self emerges to unite totally 


with the “mystery of mysteries”? 


and shares in its divine life. Here too we 
encounter one of the major paradoxes 
in Taoism, the indispensable use of the 
“useless,” without which the “useful” 
is without much use. Without the “use- 
less” (the supra-phenomenal world of 
Tao), the “useful ( (the phenomenal 
world) cannot function properly, for it 
is the former that sustains the latter. This 
is bourne out by the fact that "The 
corporeal is born of the Incorporeal."? 

In Chapter 11, we are given three 
concrete examples which suggest the 
importance Lao Tzu placed on emptiness 
and uselessness. Here are two of them: 


Thirty spokes converge upon a single 
hub; 

It is on the hole in the center that the 
use of the cart hinges. 
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Thus, while the tangible has advantages, 
It is the intangible that makes it useful. 


The useful and the tangible constitute 
one aspect of reality, but without the 
useless and the intangible, the phe- 
nomenal world of appearances and the 
senses is a counterfeit posturing reality. 
We live in a basically mechanical civili- 
zation because, having lost Tao, we have 
also lost that Wholeness which we delude 
ourselourselves into believing can be recon- 
structed if our external lives are put in 
order. Our civilization aims at material 
perfection, but it is a kind of perfection 
that splintering the human heart into 
unrecognizable parts, brings about the 
ultimate alienation of man from the 
roots of his existence. We are social 
creatures in need of the world, but there 
are times when we must withdraw from 
the world when it becomes “too much 
with us" and threatens to stifle our 
spiritual lives by literally tyrannizing 
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those precious "inner spaces" within us 
where the true self dwells. 

We live in times when the complexi- 
ties of the world have reached an 
optimum point whereby one might feel 
that a reversal, a "change of heart," 
however necessary, is an altogether 
impossible task. Yet it is precisely in 
times like ours that a philosophy like 
Taoism can make its greatest impact. 
The human heart, though nearly crushed 
under the weight of our mechanical 
civilization, is far from dead; its present 
restlessness and pangs of existential 
agony are perhaps initial indications of 
a slow “reversal of movement” whose 
final destiny will bring us closer to a more 
"wholesome" view of life. 

To my mind, the appeal of the Tao 
Teh Ching (and of Taoism in general) 
rests in large part in its being diametrically 
opposed to the onslaughts of mechanical 
civilization. We find its truth so very 
refreshing and promising not because 
they are new but rather, being perennielly 
attractive, they awaken some strange 
primordial instincts that refuse to go 
away regardless of how inhumanly we 
have been assaulted by half-truths and 
pseudo-knowledge rudely riding rough- 
shod over what is basically good in the 
human heart. Moreover, who is to deny 
that it is really a civilization like ours 
that can pave the way for the True Way? 
For after all, we are told, “Тһе movement 
. Of Tao consists in Returing.”” And if I 
am correct in assuming this, the only 
authentic return is a return to one's 
true self, to that deeply interior part of 
man where Tao, in its Silence, speaks 
loudest and clearest and where the buds 
of contemplation burst into dramatically 
glorious flowering, serving as perfect 
nectar for the divine in us. 


3. TAO: THE SOURCE OF WISDOM 


Like other schools of philosophy from 
China's classical period, Taoism has no 
explicit system of thought to speak of. 
But what we do find is an undeniable 
consistency and cohesiveness, an implicit 
system that speaks more from and to the 
heart than the intellect. This is not to 
say that the Tao Teh Ching does not 
require the use of the mind to grasp. 
Far from that. But it does suggest that in 
order to apprehend its subtle thought, 
more than intellect is required. Like most 
things Chinese, philosophical Taoism does 
not primarily appeal to our intellectual 
curiosity but to our entire being. This is 
as it should be, if indeed the Tao Teh 
Ching warrants the name philosophia 
perennis. It philosophizes about being 
and is concerned, like all truly great 
metaphysical writings, with the relation- 
ship between the One and the Many and 
how these apparently contradictory terms 
are reconciled in the self. Its all-pervasive 
fundamental idea, Tao, is, as I have 
already mentioned, the Ground of all 
being, nameless and unnameable, unde- 
finable, yet, at the same time, endlessly 
definable. It is in the world, yet remains 
perpetually illusive and ungraspable. We 
can neither see it nor hear it since it is 
formless, soundless and incorporeal.?? 
And in what certainly is one of its most 
essential ideas, we are told that "equipped 
with this timeless Tao,/You can harness 
present realities.''^9 

Tao then moves in hidden realms — 
beyond the phenomenal — in the 
noumenal or the supra-phenomenal; yet, 
it is wholly in the world as well, involved 
intimately in the unfolding of Nature 
and in the life-processes of individual 
men. It confronts us with the persistent 
paradox of a First Principle that is eternal 
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and unchanging, and yet, so dynamic 
in attribute that without it, the world of 
flux would be unthinkable. It is “the 
origin of heaven-and-earth,” “the Mother 
of all things,” and “the Door of all 
essence"?! moreover, it is the Principle 
of Harmony for it “unites the world into 
one whole."? Except for Tao, everything 
else is Cispensable, for Tao is "the com- 
mon ancestor of all, the father of 
things"? ^ Yet, only the True Sage 
"knows," embodies and lives Tao perfect- 
ly, able to preserve it as though it were a 
“jade in his bosom.” 

Human learning and knowledge can 
perhaps bring us to the periphery of 
Tao, but never to its Center where the 
light emanating from its precious treasure 
lights up everything it touches. Tao, 
or any other great first principle, Robert 
Pirsing tells us, is “the great central 
generating force of all religions, Oriental 
and Occidental, past and present, all 
knowledge, everything.’ 

True knowledge for Lao Tzu as well 
as for Socrates, Thomas Aquinas and John 
of the Cross begins in ignorance. Let us 
hear what Lao Tzu has to say about this 
in one of his most paradoxical chapters: 


To realize that our knowledge is ignor- 
ance, 
This is a noble insight. 
To realize our ignorance is knowledge, 
This is mental illness, 


Only when we are sick of our sickness 
Shall we cease to be sick. 
The Sage is not sick, being sick of sick- 
- ness; 
This is the secret of health.“ 


"To know that one does not know:" 
how paradoxical it is that it was this 
"knowledge" that made Socrates the 
wisest man in Greece! St. Thomas, too, 
at the end of his prolific life, acknow- 


ledged his ignorance: all that he had 
written, he humbly submitted, was 
"nothing but straw." And, St. John of 
the Cross, the great Spanish mystic, 
felt that his entire life was one of ignot- 
ance and exile from God. In acknow- 
ledging his nothingness, he found the very 
"foundation of sanctity”; this submission 
was, in fact, “а sign of sanity. 7 But in 
the case of such mystics as St. John and 
St. Theresa of Avila, it is not only possible 
but necessary for them to believe in 
their nothingness for there is the implicit 
faith that "the whole universe apart 
from God is nothing." Knowledge for 
the Christian saint, in other words, cannot 
be spoken of apart from the Divine Mind 


: of God. 


A further illustration of the role of 
ignorance in the attainment of knowledge 
is the reply that Confucius made to his 
disciple Tzu lu to the question, What is 
knowledge?: the Master said, "When 
you know a thing, to recognize that you 
know it, and when you do not know a 
thing, to recognize that you do not know 
it. This is knowledge.” 

These are examples of what we may 
call "learned ignorance," a phrase made 
popular by Nicholas of Cusa and an 
attitide all men of wisdom seem to 
naturally possess. In contrast to these 
wise men, there are the truly ignorant 
who simply follow the common herd 
and their opinions. The great Taoist 
Chuang Tzu who, unlike Lao Tzu, was 
not especially known for his humility 
but more for his sharp wit, calls these 
people hypocrites who "regard as good 
whatever the world acclaims as good, and 
regard as right whatever the world 
acclaims as right.” They are people who 
can “never get out of their confusion” 
nor "recover from their folly” because 
they take their ignorance to be knowledge 
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and are not yet “sick of (their) sickness." 
Reiterating his master, Chuang Tzu con- 
tnues: “Those who realize their folly 
are not true fools, and those who are 
conscious of their confusion are not 
truly confused. "59 

No absolute patents can be found for 
sages and saints, yet they seem to have 
one essentia point in common, they 
are not “puffed up” with regard to what 
they possess and put into practice a very 
healthy "spirit of detachment." They 
know instinctively that what they have 
comes from a source higher than the 
human world, be it from God, Heaven 
or Tao, and that their beings are 
absolutely contingent on this Higher 
Cause. What then is there to be puffed 
up about? Just as a Christian might say, 
I am nothing and God is all, so, too, 
might a Taoist say, What I understand 
through my own dim lights is but ignor- 
ance compared to the Light of Tao,/ 
the Primal Simplicity?! ^ which, being 
universal, is like a great flood over- 
running all.5? | 

This spirit of emptiness and lowliness, 
of poverty and humility and of self- 
effacement (which is symbolized in the 
Tao Teh Ching by the "female," the 
"valley," “water,” the “new-born babe") 
is not an intellectual attitude: it begins, 
as we have suggested above, in ignorance, 
in the realization. that our being, in 
itself, lacks that quality which prevents 
us from seeing the world as a whole 
and that even our deepest thoughts 
unaided by a higher source are vacuous. 

In the previous section, I mentioned 
that perennial philosophy can initiate us 
into a life of contemplation. By contem- 
plation, 1 do not mean becoming a hermit 
and withdrawing physically “from the 
world". Rather, contemplation is a 
conscious withdrawel from those mun- 


dane spells that cloud and cast dark 
shadows over our minds so that even 
our natural lights become ineffectual 
and lead us into mental cul-de-sacs. 
Contemplation, then, is especially neces- 
sary for those of us who have always 
relied on "learning," "advancement of 
knowledge," or "analysis" as vehicles 
towards truth; in fact, contemplation is 
a necessary precondition for entering 
into the world of Tao. Some are fortu- 
nate: they seem to be born with a natural 
propensity for Tao. And, in fact, does 
not Lao Tzu himself say that the man of 
Tao — the "true man" — is one who is 
guileless, artless, and without cunningness 
like а “new-born babe"??? Mencius 
too sounded the same note when he 
said, "A great man is one who retains the 
heart of a new-born babe."55 These 
clearly suggest that Tao is neither ac- 
quired nor learned but exists as a 
preconceived or precognitive harmony 
both in the cosmos and in human nature. 

The beginning of Taoist wisdom, we 
might say, is, first, the recognition of our 
essential ignorance with regard to truth, 
and, secondly, the recognition of Tao 
as the Principle of Harmony both of the 
cosmos and of man. But it is a paradoxical 
truth worth noting that without Tao, 
we would neither be able to acknowledge 
our ignorance nor come to intuit a cosmic 
harmony. Tao then is not only the 
Ground of our being but also the creative 
force behind all of our thoughts and 
feelings. 

Tao, though immanently present 
“in the world,” is really beyond the world 
of appearance and words.?? None of our 
senses can penetrate it and no words can 
come close to describing its true attri- 
butes. Thus Lao Tzu says, “He who 
knows does not speak./He who speaks 
does not know.”6 Elsewhere .we are 
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told: “Few things under Heaven are as 
instructive as the lessons of Silence."5? 
In the 26th chapter of the Chuang Tzu, 
we are warned to keep means and ends 
in their proper places and that the greatest 
impediment to the understanding of Tao 
lies in our insistence to "hang on to 
words" so that we sometimes confuse 
words for the reality itself. Words have a 
remarkable tendency to fossilize "flesh 
and blood" concepts such as Tao by 
robbing them of their transcendent and 
dynamic qualities: 


The fish trap exists because of the fish; 
once you've gotten the fish, you can 
forget the trap. The rabbit snare 
exists because of the rabbit; once 
you've gotten the rabbit, you can forget 
the snare. Words exist because of the 
meaning; once you've got the meaning, 
you can forget the words. Where 
can I find a man who has forgotten 
words so I can have a word with him?*® 


One distinguishing factor between 
Western and Chinese philosophies rests 
in their divergent attitudes with regard 
to intellectuality (discursive thinking and 
logical analysis) and imagination (in- 
tuition and feeling).? The late Chinese 
philosopher, Thomé,H. Fang (方 東 美 ), 
remarked once that "The Chinese are 
artists before they аге thinkers.’ 
By this, he meant that the Chinese have 
traditionally viewed the world organically 
and never in a piecemeal fashion. The 
artist, for example, rarely catches himself 
painting merely individual objects per se, 
but always sees these objects as living and 
dynamic parts of the whole. In appro- 
aching life and art thus, he never loses 
sight of the fact that though it is 
necessary as part of the creative process 
to employ analysis and logic, we ought 
not, however, fall under the tantalizing 
spell of these human tools, keeping in 
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mind that they are indeed nothing more 
than means towards our final objective 
which is a living and organic expression 
of life itself. | 

So, too, must this be true in our 
daily lives and in our intellectual pursuits. 
It matters little whether we speak of the 
Confucian or the Taoist tradition: each is 
fundamentally rooted ‘in а “prephilo- 
sophical" belief that there is a harmonious 
world order and that the process of 
life is simply a matter of allowing this 
order to unfold itself in the universe, 
in human society, and in man himself. 
This organic view of life is best illustrated 
by the opening lines of the Book of 
Golden Mean in which we are shown a 
continuous and unbroken relationship 
from Heaven to Human Nature to Human 
Culture (which is a by-product of edu- 
These lines are then followed 
by words that evoke those haunting 
paradoxes lighting up the pages of th 
Tao Teh Ching: | 


. . the profound person is cautious 
what he does not see and apprehensive 
over what he does not hear. There is 
nothing more visible than what is 
hidden and nothing more manifest 
than what is subtle. 


The Real lies in the hidden and the 
subtle; subsequently, on the one hand, 
we must. delve beyond the obvious, 
and, on the other hand, look for those 
subtle connections that bind the diverse 
elements into a Harmonious Whole. 
We live in a moral or spiritual universe 
for "there is no place in the highest 
heavens above nor in the deepest rivers 
below where the moral law is not to be 
found. The moral man finds the moral 
law beginning in the relation between 
man and woman; but ending in the vast 
reaches of the universe."5? Ethics then is 
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not some study invented by the human 
imagination; it exists by the very fact 
that Heaven or Tao exists and is 
manifested in human nature which 
embodies the Good. If we are able to 
keep this in mind and realize the im- 
portance of this prephilosophical know- 
ledge, then we may be able to better 
understand Lao Tzu's concern over the 
loss of Tao and its consequences: 


When the Great Tao was abandoned, 

There appeared humanity and justice. 

When intelligence and wit arose, 

There appeared great hypocrites. 

When the six relations lost their har- 
mony, 

There appeared filial piety and paternal 
kindness. 

When darkness and disorder began to 
reign in a kingdom, 

There appeared the loyal ministers.9* 


These lines are not to be taken to 
reflect an anti-intellectual strain in Lao 
Tzu. To my mind, the entire chapter is 
simply a berating (and I might add in 
strong sarcastic tones) of that society 
which has forgotten its true roots and 
patterns апі allowed the Primal 
Simplicity to become chaotically 
differentiated. Consequently, both words 
and deeds have lost their "ancestor" 
and “lord,” that is, Tao, thus becoming 
groundless and without direction. In 
such a society, all values dissolve into 
relativistic ones, losing that touchstone 
which guides all thoughts and actions. 
The relationship of the world to Tao 
may be expressed similarly as the re- 
lationship of children to their. Mother. 
Here is what Lao Tzu says: 


All-under-Heaven have a common begin- 
ning. 

This beginning is the Mother of the 
world. 

Having known the Mother, 


We may proceed to know her children. 

Having known the children, 

We should go back and hold on to the 
Mother. 


This 1s richly suggestive of a symbiotic re- 
lationship; and, in fact, elsewhere, Lao 
Tzu strongly concludes that what makes 
one a Sage is precisely his understanding 
of having to abide by the essentials: 


All men settle down in their grooves: 

I alone am stubborn and remain outside. 

But wherein I am most different from 
others is 

In knowing to take sustenance from my 
Mother! $8 


The problem of the One and the 
Many, one of the grand themes of philo- 
sophy, is never a logical problem. In 
fact, in the Tao Teh Ching, it is not a 
"problem" at all. The One and the Many 
is a dynamic relationship abounding 
with such rich existential content that 
it exudes the very stuff of life. Like 
Tao itself, its interactions are beyond 
words, and though we may speak about it 
(perhaps even endlessly), we shall never be 
able to come to a clear understanding of 
its subtle dialectics. That is because 
everything is motivated by the Eternal 
Tao whose ways are always free and 
unconditioned. 


4. SPIRITUAL CAUSALITY AND 
PARADOXICAL TRUTHS 


Tao is neither a material nor a 
"natural" principle whose attributes are 
derived from a limited concept of physical 
causal relations. This is not to deny that 
Tao plays a part in every causal relation- 
ship; in fact, it is eminently and im- 
manently present in every aspect of 
life, both physical and spiritual. But to 
restrict Tao to the world of immanence 
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alone would be similar to taking away its 
most dynamic attributes and relegating it 
to the world of flux, for we are told that 
its presence is revealed to us through 
its manifestations. But more essentially, 
it is the very principle by which all changes 
occur, though Tao itself — and this is 
crucial to its ‘understanding — is not 
itself changed. 
Tao and.causality in the same breath, then 
we must cautiously warn ourselves that 
we are doing so only metaphorically. In 
Chapter 25, Lao Tzu says: 


There is Something undefined and yet 
‘complete in itself, 
Born before Heaven-and-Earth. 


Silent and boundless, 

Standing alone without change, 

Yet pervading all without fail, 

It may be regarded as the Mother of 
the world. 

I do not know its name; 

I style it "Tao"; 

And, in the absence of a better word, 
call it “The Great.” 


Man follows the ways of the Earth, 
The Earth follows the ways of Heaven, 
Heaven follows the ways of Tao, 

Tao follows its own ways. 


Man, Earth, and Heaven form an un- 
broken chain in the physical universe, 
and each is, according to Lao Tzu, a 
conditioned entity that cannot sustain 
itself. This being the case, there needs to 
be an altogether Higher Principle that can 
serve as a "thread" in holding these 
otherwise disparate entities together. 

. That, of course, is Tao that "stands alone 
without change,/ Yet pervading all with- 
~ out fail." The dependence among Man, 
Earth, and Heaven suggests that every- 
thing within the physical universe is 
under the sway of physical causality. 


If we must speak of 


Tao, on the other hand, is the only sub- 
stance in the universe that is totally free, 
totally unconditioned and undetermined 
by either temporality or spatiality; thus, 
it"follows its own ways," so much so 
that it is futile to try to grasp its essence. 
The magic or the charisma of the ruler 
in possession of Tao is so great that if he 
but cling to it, 


Everything will render homage to him. 

Heaven and Earth will be harmonized 

And send down sweet dew. 

Peace and order will reign among the 
people 

Without any command from above.” 


What Tao does ( in going its own way) 
is beyond our comprehension for its 
actions will always remain hidden and 
mysterious. In carrying out its work, 
Tao “never makes апу ado,"! but 
brings things to their fulfillment in the 
most subtle and unobstrusive ways. 
Though “All creatures depend on it, / 
And it denies nothing to anyone,”” 
Tao, paradoxically, “is like an empty , 
bowl/Which in being used can never be 
filled up."? Such statements, if not 
strictly mystical, do at least challenge 
the mind to transcend its normal bounds. 
They also confirm in us the belief that 
Tao is governed by what we may call 
the law of “spiritual causality." It is 
only the man of Tao who can share in 
this most dynamic of all realities. 

Tao is not only the "thread" that 
harmonizes the whole world; it is also the 
one great cosmic principle, controlling 
the seasons, regulating and bringing unity 
to the physical universe and the myriad 
things. At the same time, it harmonizes 
all the diverse and seemingly contradic- 
tory elements that are found in manm. 
In fact, like the truly great philosophies 
of the ancient world — both East and 
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West — Lao Tzu saw clearly that there is 
a basic Law beyond the normal causal 
relations that governs our everyday lives 
and permeates everything, including the 
hidden recesses of one's soul. It is, in 
fact, in man's very soul where we are 
able to feel the presence of Tao, for the 
Tao Teh Ching says, 


Without going out of your door, 

You can know the ways of the world. 
Without peeping through your window, 
You can see the Way of Heaven. 

The farther you go, 

The less you know.’4 


These paradoxical truths contain what 
may be found in all great religious and 
mystical traditions. The law of causality 
is not to be confined to the phenomenal 
world but also extends to the meta- 
physical or the noumenal which is the 
realm Tao occupies. This law of spiritual 
causality defies that logic which we 
normally experience on the physical 
plane. Тһе Way of Heaven in all its 
wholeness is right in man. As long as we 
remain whole ourselves, every word and 
action comes authentically from the 
heart of Tao. But once we move away 
from the Center and begin to seek truth 
outside of its province, then the pre- 
conceived unity and the undifferentiated 
Oneness shatters and becomes a multipli- 
city of confusion. That is why Lao Tzu 
gives the following warning: 


Therefore, the true man sets his heart 
upon the substance rather than the 
husk: 

Upon the fruit rather than the flower. 

Truly, he prefers what is within to what 
is without.” 


Tao is the most intimate reality we 
know. As the Ch'anists would say: 
"The Way is like a great highroad; there is 
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no difficulty whatever in recognizing it. 
Just go home and plenty of people will 
point it out to you.””6 Or, to be even 
more to the point: “Тһе Way is near, 
but men seek it afar. It is in easy things 
but men seek it in difficult things.” 

Paradoxical truths can only be deeply 
felt in the light of spiritual causality 
which is deep-seated in the movement 
and bosom of Tao. Here are some exam- 
ples indicating that Lao Tzu dwelt in 
realms that transcend the merely physical 
and the natural: 


The Sage does not take to hoarding. 

The more he lives for others the fuller 
is his life. 

The more he gives, the more he 
abounds.” 


To win the world, one must renounce 


If one still has private ends to serve, 
One will never be able to win the 
world.” 


To receive the dirt of a country is to 
be the lord of its soil-shrines. 

To bear the calamities of a country is 
to be the prince of the world.” 


Hence, only he who is willing to give 
his body for the sake of the world 
is fit to be entrusted with the 
world. 

Only he who can do it with love is 
worthy of being the steward of 
the world.®! 


Is it not because he is selfless 
That his self is realized782 


The theme of selflessness is strongly 


bourne out in Chapter 49 in which we are 
told, 


The Sage has no interests of his own, 

But takes the interests of the people 
as his own. 

He is kind to the kind; 

He is.also kind to the unkind: 
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For Virtue is kind. 

He is faithful to the faithful; 

He is also faithful to the unfaithful: 
For Virtue is faithful. 


More than ordinary spiritual demands 
are made on the true man. Its way of 
spirituality transcends the conventional 
ways of man. Such an attitude as we find 
above is not to be misconstrued as “тога! 
indifference” ‘or a “flattening of values": 
rather, the attitude is a moral flowering 
resulting from a very deep cultivation 
based on "passive docility to the opera- 
tions of Tao, the Principle of the Uni- 
Verse.”83 If by wei (R), we mean human 
action that "fusses" and “meddles with” 
the natural processes of Tao so that we 
end up imposing our wills on things that 
ultimately defy tampering with the 
“sacred vessel” (the world), then wu-wei 
( Ж), literally, “поп-асйоп” or “non- 
assertiveness,” being the supreme function 
of Tao, is paradoxically the most dynamic 
of all actions. This must be so if indeed 
we believe there is nothing as dynamic 
as the Undifferentiated, which, after 
all, is the very source of motion. In view 
of this, then, human actions that are cut 
off from the eternal springs of Tao are 
nothing more than blunted motion and 
still-born activity compared to the ever- 
dynamic movements of Tao that one 
feels in all their hiddenness in the depths 
of one's soul. 

One of the more interesting gems 
found in our book of wisdom is wu-wei 
erh wu-pu-wei СЕ if] #8 AS) which can 
loosely be rendered, "Fuss over nothing 
and everything will be fulfilled." 9^ This 
finds a corresponding sentiment in two 
other paradoxes of Lao Tzu: “Keep 
empty and you will be filled,” and “Have 
little and you will gain.”85 These remind 
one so much of the Christian "spirit of 
poverty" best exemplified in the first 


Beatitude: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit for theirs is the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven. °° 


5. ACRITICISM AND SOME 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


If there are any negative criticisms of 
the Tao Teh Ching, then they may 
perhaps be on the same order as Aris- 
totle's criticism of Socrates' identification 
of knowledge and virtue. Aristotle's 
contention was that the Greek Gadfly 
did not take into account “the irrational 
parts of the soul and did not take 
sufficient notice of the fact of moral 
weakness which leads a man to do what 
he knows to be wrong."?? According to 
Socrates, we fail to do the right action 
not because of our basic moral weakness 
but that we do not have a true under- 
standing of what is meant by "doing 
good." The great Ming Dynasty Neo- 
Confucianist, Wang Yang-ming, too, 
believed there is a perfect correspondence 
between knowledge and action; we can 
say, in fact, that this famous saying of 
his adequately summarizes the. entire 
spirit of Chinese philosophy. 

The grandeur of Chinese philosophical 
thought — and to some its greatest weak- 
ness — lies in its profound belief that 
human nature, being a direct endowment 
of Heaven or Tao, is innately and ir- 
refutably good. Such thinking obviously 
leaves no room for any theory that 
would suggest an inherent moral 
deficiency in man. To the Chinese, 
evil and deficiency of moral virtues are 
socially and environmentally-induced and 
result from our not having cultivated our- 
selves properly. From the Tsoist point of 
view, they result from over-assertiveness of 
one’s personal ego, from being too meddle- 
some when we ought to assume a passive 
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and receptive attitude towards life and 
nature, from too much trust in our own 
knowledge, and from plain narrow- 
mindedness. 

` All these are drawbacks or, perhaps, 
"moral evils" that prevent Tao from 
having its own way with us. Taoist 
wisdom, in short, is to follow the Light 
of Tao, not our own half-lights that 
easily mislead us down devious paths. 
Hence the necessity of practicing wu-wei 
which, far from something mysterious, 
is nothing more than the gentle persuasion 
for us to stop imposing our stubborn 
wills on things that cramp the natural 
processes of all life. 

What one finds in Lao Tzu is tran- 
quillity, naturalness and spontaneity. In 
fact, Jaspers characterizes the basic 
mood of the Tao Teh Ching as “one of 
serenity amid suffering."95 But curiously 
enough, what appears as the highlight of 
all Chinese philosophical thinking is, 
for Jaspers, its most glaring deficiency as 
well, “that makes Chinese thought, for 
all its charm, seem so alien to us." 8? This 
is because the art of tragedy was never 
developed in China, and "the tragic has 
remained inaccessible to them."?? Jaspers’ 
primary criticism of Chinese thought in 
general and of the Tao Teh Ching in 
particular is that its mood is foo tranquil, 
too reposeful, too unruffled and un- 
troubled. This is the consequence, he 
asserts, of viewing the world as "natural 
process," of believing that everything has 
a snug place and will therefor fall into 
their proper places — in accordance with 
the workings of Tao. In contrast to the 
tranquilly-moving cosmos,"the world is 
not a self-contained whole" to the Wester- 
ner. In fact, 


The world and our mind are engaged in 
the tension of struggle, with each other 


and with the other-worldly; they are 
a decisive event in the struggle, they 
have a unique historical meaning. Lao 
Tzu does not know the symbol of 
the angry, demanding God, the God 
who battles and desires battle?! 


Rudolph Otto in his The Idea of the 
Holy also points out that Taoism lacks 
the feeling of religious “аме” or "dread." - 
There is, in other words, no feeling of 


what we might call "creature conscious- 


ness" the feeling of mysterium tre- 
mendum “that pervades the mind with a 
tranquil mood of deepest worship." ?? 
Тао, in short, is not a "Totally-Other" 
whose ways are wholly mysterious: and 
stands in absolute opposition as Creator 
to his created world. i 

Yet, valid as these criticisms are, the 
Tao Teh Ching, 1 am convinced, can and 
indeed does serve as a solid metaphysical 
basis for just such an attitude, because 
in its rudiments, this book of wisdom 
suggests a Unifying Principle out of which 
all multiplicity is derived and given 
meaning, precisely because of their re- 
lationship to and dependency on the One. 
We cannot obviously call Tao the “Crea- 
tor" in the sense that it voluntarily and 
for a purpose — perhaps of a teleological 
nature 一 creates man and physical nature 
for the sake of fulfilling a Grand Plan of 
the Universe. Nor for that matter would 
we be justified in saying that Tao is a 
"personal" entity capable not only of 


sustaining us physically but also of 


fulfilling the deepest desires of the spirit. 
On the other hand, and this is critical 
to our understanding of the Tao Teh 
Ching in the history of thought, there 
appears nothing in the Philosophy of Tao 
which directly militates against viewing 
the cosmos and the life of man as one in 
which history is regarded as the very 
vehicle through which the Divine is 
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perpetually revealing Itself. In fact, we 
have no reason not to believe that such 
a view of reality may very well be the true 
fulfillment of its basic tendencies, in the 
same sense, perhaps, that the perennial 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas was 
the true fulfillment of the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

These remarks are suggestive and are 
meant only to be such. The general 
thrust of what I have said hinges on a firm 
` personal belief that philosophical Taoism 


is an open-ended system of thought. - 


It is surely a product of its time and 
place and, like all books, big and small, 
undeniably limited by the historical and 
cultural setting out of which it springs. 
But, at the same time the Tao Teh Ching 
in its essence is a-historical and timeless. 
These are the qualities that give 
it its true grandeur and . through 


which we find ourselves experiencing a- 


sense of renewal when we turn to its 
hallowed pages. 

Any future spiritual renaissance in the 
West may not, nor should it be based, on 
the wholesale implantation of Asian 
thought. But it would seem to me that 
the traditional thought of Asia can serve 
as a very valuable catalyst in re-awekening 
those perennial ideas that have laid dor- 
mant for so long in a slumbering West 
that has set its heart far too much on 
“gorgeous sights"?? and "unwanted food 
and extraneous growths."?^ that is, on 
activitles and movements that dissirate 
man's spirit and perhaps unintentionally 
keep our sights away from the One 
Essential Reality. . 
(The author wishes to dedicate this 
article to his father, Dr. John C.H. Wu, 
who celebrated his 81st birthday in March 
1980) 
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A Narrative Account of Westerners' 
Impressions of Old China 


Limin Chu (Ж М.Б) 


THE PALACE OF CH'IEN LUNG 


As the nineteenth century advanced, 
an increasing number of Chinese ports 
were opened to Europeans and Americans. 
Even the sacred visage of the Manchu 
Emperor was permitted to be seen on 
rare state occasions. However, no one 
from the West really came close to or 
worked near the throne. As a result, 
it was impossible to have direct knowledge 
of the Emperor's personal life. 

But the situation had been different 
in the seventeenth century and the 
greater part of the eighteenth when 
some of the Jesuit missionaries practi- 
cally formed part of the royal entourage 
in Peking and on imperial hunting expedi- 
tions. Father Benoit, who worked on 
cartography and designed the fountains 
and helped to build the French chateau 
and other European structures in the 
Yuan Ming Yuan Summer Palace, was 
one of the last Jesuits who managed to 
hold on to the imperial patronage through 
technical services in order to be allowed 
to teach Christianity in the Middle 
Kingdom of Confucianism.’ The 
Overland Monthly in 1874 published a 
few of his letters written a century 
before in Peking, as translated by Bishop 


` Kip of San Francisco.” 


The society of Jesus was suppressed 
by Pope Clement XIV in 1773 under the 
pressure of the enemies of the sect in 
Spain, Portugal, and France? Since it 
took two years for this papal decree to 
reach Peking, Father Benoit (d. 1774), 
in 1773, wrote with the anticipation that 


more work of his kind was to continue. 


He reported in detail what he and the 
newly arrived Brother Pansi,* who 
excelled .in portrait painting, actually 
saw or did in the winter of 1773-1774 
in the court of the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung. 

No visitor was permitted inside the 
palace unless accompanied by eunuchs, 
and the progress of the visitor in the 
inner grounds might be held up tem- 
porarily to permit ladies of the court 
to pass unobserved. Father Benoit, 
being an architect, took careful notes 
of the buildings and their structural 
details. What seemed to have impressed 
him most in the large halls was that the 
columns were always glazed in crimson 
and the ceilings ornamented with 
sculptural designs, painted, varnished, 
or gilded. The tiles on the roof glittered 
as if they were gold when there was 
bright sunlight. 
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In an audience hall, Benoit saw two 
European clocks, one supported by an 
elephant and one by a dragon, both 
looking as if alive. In another hall, the 
floor, paved with metallic bricks, rang 
like brass. Each two feet square in 


size and worth forty ounces of silver, 


these special bricks were said to contain 
a kind of sand usually used only to 
polish metal instruments. 

It was bitterly cold in the winter of 
North China. An excellent system of 
central heating installed beneath the 
floor warmed a whole suite of rooms 
without smoke or odor, but Ch'ien 
Lung, observed Benoit, usually. preferred 
to use a huge brown bowl filled with live 
coals which were covered with a thin 
layer of ashes to give the room a temperate 


warmth. The Emperor would spend no. 


in one eyebrow. While he sat patiently 
for his frontview portrait for hours on 
end, the Emperor had Benoit tell him 
the differences between the Christian 
churches, the background of the 
missionaries before they came to China, 
when they took their vows or learned the 
arts and sciences which they now practiced 
in Peking. Benoit’s answers, as reported 
to Rome, clearly indicated that he still 
endeavored at this late date to impress 
on the authorities at home the importance 
of the art of pleasing the Asian monarch, 
whose patronage, after all, was indis- 
pensable to keeping Christianity alive 
in this proud Confucian land. As an 
example of the usefulness of tactful 
language, Benoit reported that he had 
told Ch'ien Lung that the brothers 
cultivated painting and ,other skills only 


more than a quarter of an hour at each’ / because it was known that the. Emperor 


of his two daily meals. The first was 
* dinner at eight o'clock in the morning, 
a fact mentioned but not explained by 
Benoit presumably because it was 
common knowledge that Ch’ien Lung, 
like his predecessors, dynasty after 
dynasty, usually held court at dawn. 
Benoit and Pansi had occasions to eat in 
the palace while waiting for the Emperor 
to appear for his portrait sittings and 
noted that the food, kept warm in a kind 
of double-decker container, had already 
been cut into easy mouthfuls when 
brought to the table. | 
Pansi's art of painting was practically 
his only form of service in' lieu of 
missionary work? Ch’ien Lung, conscious 
.of the fact that Pansi was a new arrival 
and wishing him to feel at ease told Benoit 
to let the young artist come as close to 
his royal person as he wanted, and to 
scrutinize him, if necessary, in order to 
render each of his features distinct, 
including an almost imperceptible defect 


"x of China had a taste for them. Ch'ien 


‘Lung, on his part, was kindness itself 
.and lavished silk and other gifts on the 
missionaries.© But the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus in the 1770’s. 
demoralized the Christian mission in 
China, and it lost its only powerful 
support when Ch’ien Lung abdicated in 
1975. Thereafter, the cause of Christianity 
in China went into eclipse.’ 


THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF 
GREAT PEACE: T'ai P'ing T'ien Kuo 


When the "Christian" cause was 
revived in China in the late 1840’s, it 
was initiated by a Chinese and grew 
into a militant movement often referred 
to asthe T’ai P’ing Rebellion (1851-1864). 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan and his followers 
were not only dedicated to overthrowing 
the alien Manchu rule in China, but 
also spread the word of God, kept the 
Sabbath, practiced baptism, and enforced 
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the Ten Commandments. One writer in 
the Overland casually referred to the 
religion of the T'ai P'ings as “a relapse 
from Christianity," a kind of fantastic 
"revivalism,"5 Вис at least in the 
beginning, whether  missionaries, mer- 
chants, or officers, the Western visitors 
to the “Heavenly Kingdom" found 
themselves welcomed as fellow-Christians 
and allies to a common cause, since the 
European armed forces had also fought 
the Manchus, first in 1841 and again in 
1859-1860 during the T’ai Ping move- 
ment itself. Eyewitnesses found the 
T'ai P'ings “Practicelly a different race 
to the imperialist Chinese." It was 
reported that their fighting men did not 
steal or plunder, but the terrible reprisals 
the imperial army inflicted on rebel 
areas laid waste many a district? J. T. 
Doyen, who a month before had intro- 
duced a few passages of The Dream 
of the Red Chamber to the Overland 
readers, claimed to speak from the 
experience of an actual visit to Nanking, 
the capital of the "Heavenly Kingdom," 
at the special invitation of two of its 
leaders, Choon-wong [sic] and Kan-wong 
[sic] . The visit seemed to have made not 
more than two months before Nanking 
fell (July, 1864) 20 

Doyen found the majestic city gates 
walled up and all the main thoroughfares 
barricaded. The streets were deserted 
except for the patrols. Gongs accom- 
panying the proclamation of a new edict 
seemed to be the only proof that the 
"Heavenly King" was still in the palace, 
but the whole capital was almost as 
silent as the stone elephants and camels 
guarding the Ming tombs outside. Doyen 
found the palace as flat as its decorations 
were second-rate, but he was impressed 
by the vases, pearls, precious stones, 
silk, a gigantic incense burner, and other 


looted treasures worth millions stored 
in a big hail. 

After he told his hosts that their 
failure in pushing forward the revolution 
and providing a sensible government 
for the cruelly treated people, and the 
suspected madness of their supreme 
leader, had turned European opinions 
against thems, Doyden was made extremely 
uncomfortable by the distress he 
witnessed in the manner and expression 
of Hung’s chief lieutenants so that it 
was a great relief to him when he bade 
them farewell. “In Nan-kin” may be a 
passable sketch of a doomed city, but, 
in a self-righteous tone, its author made 
too many sweeping condemnations of the 
lost cause for his words to be of much 
enlightenment to readers, and this situa- 
tion did not improve with the appearance 
of a story of two mercenaries in the 
T’ai P'ing war.!! 


MERCENARIES 


Of the many soldiers of fortune who 
fought in the T'ai P'ing war, Frederick 
T. Ward and Henry A. Burgevine, both 
Americans, have become minor figures 
in the military history of the period." 
"Two adventurers" by Herbert Miller 
briefly recalled a chance encounter with 
two of the forgotten mercenaries about 
six years after the uprising was crushed. 
They were a German by the name of 
Stein and an Englishman called Brock. 
It seemed that Brock, out of professional 


` jealousy, or something akin to the so- 


called Chinese "face" predicament, left 
in a huff and offered his services to the 
rebel T'ai P’ings,and afterwards escaped 
to Hongkong. In the meantime, Stein 
had married a Chinese wife and learned 
to speak the Soochow dialect like a 
native. When he settled down, he sent 
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for Brock and took him under his roof. 
At the time our narrator met them in 
the "foreign reservation," presumably 
Shanghai, Stein had long since given up 
war and begun training as a candidate 
for the Presbyterian ministry. In the 
ensuing conversation, their history was 
related, and there was much reminiscing 
of the “Ever Victorious Army and the 
uncivilized warfare. The narrator noticed 
with interest a polite Chinese boy, who 
was said to have faithfully served Stein 
for nine years because he owed the 
foreigner his life. When the English 
house guest was seen to be in the habit 
of imperiously ordering about Stein's 
wife and Stein did not seem to mind 
it, the narrator supposed that a Chinese 
wife was not much more than a servant. 
This incident turned out to be a white 
man's sense of racial superiority, for while 
a Chinese wife might appear to be a 
servant of her husband, his friends would 
by no means treat her with disrespect. 
Stein's behavior was inconsistent with the 
apparent fact that he not only was a 
Christian husband but was also planning 
to be a Christian preacher. 

An apparent contrast to Stein, as told 
by J. Ross Browne in “Under the Dragon’s 
Footstool,” was a certain Meadows, 
another Englishman married to a Chinese 
woman, and the Superintendent of the 
Chinese arsenal in Tientsin. Although 
in the employ of the Peking Government, 
a fact obviously well known to the 
United States Legation, Meadows was 
appointed, in the 1860's, American 
Consul at Tientsin, without salary, and the 
fees of the Consulate were insufficient 
to pay the rent of the office. This English 
American Consul, whose devotion to the 
Chinese was said to be unquestionable, 
struck the United States Minister as a 
champion of the policy of conciliation 


. "In an Opium Smuggler. 


which was contraty to the imperialistic 
policy of the Western nations.? 


OPIUM SMUGGLERS AND PIRATES 


Stein, the soldier-mercenary turning 
Presbyterian preacher, said that he 
received three hundred taels a month 
in the “Ever Victorious Army," all the 
loot he could carry upon the sack of a 
town (until the practice was stopped 
after Major Gordon took command), 
and was awarded a bonus of three 
housand taels when discharged at the 
end of the war. He invested his entire 
bonus in opium smuggling and lost 
it. But there were others who made a 
success of it and bragged about it, as, 
for instance, the character in T. B. J.'s 
»14 

It was easy for discharged white 
seamen or deserters in Chinese seaports 
to find employment in shady business 
in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. One Jack Williams, a common 
sailor stranded in Hongkong in October, 
1850, was soon hired as a gunner on the 
Ariel, ап  opium-smuggling clipper 
commanded by white officers and 
manned by Filipinos, Malayans, and 
Hindus. They plied their trade along the 
coast of South China. Not satisfied with 
“honest” smuggling, they would deliver 
the contraband, take the payment, and 
then seize the cargo again and sail away 
unopposed, depending on the superior 
speed of the clipper and its better arms. 
This trick was repeated by the Ariel 
at least twice in one voyage before the 
opium was actually disposed of, so that 
the profit was enormous. The whole 
incident of deceit piled upon deceit 
was narrated with an obvious feeling of 
smugness and cool satisfaction. ? 

Piracy along the coast, like smuggling, 
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could go on unchecked as long as the 
raids were kept small and the injured 
parties involved no "foreign devils" or 
members of socially prominent families, 
so that the conniving local mandarins 
would not be compelled to take action. 
If the raids grew to be flagrant, or the 
complaints about them became too loud 
to ignore, an official punitive expedition 
would be organized. The pirates in 
Kwangtung province sometimes operated 
on so extensive a scale that even the 
shipping business of Hongkong and its 
vicinity under the protection of European 
gunboats was said to have been occa- 
sionally affected.17 

Sometime in 1913 a particularly 
successful piratical operation in the 
Pearl River delta made it necessary 
for the high authorities to take drastic 
steps of correction. A flotilla of three 
steam-powered gunboats was secretly dis- 
patched from Canton to surprise the 
village in which a number of the wanted 
pirates were believed to be hiding. The 
local mandarin got wind of this move 
and attempted to seize the outlaws 
and their loot with his own men first 
and claim all the credit. His force not 
only proved to be inadequate, but took 
the element of surprise away from the 
Canton fleet just then moving in. But the 
steam-powered gunboats, too fast for the 
pirate junks, either sank or captured 
them. 

The local mandarin was strongly 
suspected of having first tried to make 
a deal with the outlaws and attacking 
them only when his overtures were 
rejected. The commander of the 
successful punitive mission was an 
American-educated Captain Chu. The 
expedition might be read as a story of 
the defeat of the sinister scheme of the 
evil mandarin at the hands of an honest, 


modern officer in whose education and 
success American readers might justly 
take pride.!? 

In a similar but less dramatic ex- 
perience, Henry D. Woolfe noted with 
special interest a native of Canton who 
stood beside the captain on the bridge. 
The scars after years of hard, close 
fighting were plainly visible on the face 
of this tough-looking sailor, formerly 
the leader of a gang whose piratical 
raids eventually became so formidable 
that the authorities were forced to make 
the strategic move of recruiting him 
for government service in order to 
demoralize his followers. In the present 
instance, he was clearly advising the 
captain where to look for the outlaws.'® 

One of the most spectacular pirate 
ships in the history of nautical adventures 
was a ninety-foot Chinese junk built 
in 1753 and still seaworthy in 19172? 
First named the Kin Tai Foong, or “Gold- 
Peace-Abundance," the merchant vessel 
was soon turned into a smuggler and then 
a pirate ship, deadly effective because of 
her speed and strength. The highlight 
in her turbulent history included an 
engagement in a rebellion against the 
Emperor in 1976, confiscation by the 
British in 1834, seizure by the Govern- 
ment and conversion into a prison-ship 
for seven years in the 1840's, conversion 
into a transport by the T'ai P'ings in 
1861 and subsequent capture by the 
"Chinese Gordon" who re-christened her 
as the Ning Po. Thereafter, when freedom 
was regained, the doughty vessel roamed 
the China Seas as a smuggler and pirate 
almost uninterruptedly until 1911 when 
she was seized by the revolutionary 
forces fighting against the Manchu 
Government. 

When a party of American tourists 
saw the Ning Po in 1912, they became 
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so fascinated with her exotic appearance 
and her romantic, if bloody, legend that 
upon returning to the United States 
they raised enough money to purchase 
her. On February 19, 1913, she sailed 
into the port of San Pedro after being 


twice battered by typhoons in Asian. 


waters. Since then, until the time Della 
Phillips was writing her up for the Overland 
in 1917, the sea monster from China 
had been in continuous exhibition in 
various ports in America. 

Perhaps the most interesting as well 
as the most surprising experience of the 
sightseers on the Ning Po was their 
discovery, upon being told they were 
free to whittle a piece off the main 
mast as a souvenir, that their pocket 
knives could not even dent its hard 
surface, let alone scratch it. The ship 
was almost entirely built of camphor 
and ironwood, both materials that were 
proof against the deadliest boring worm 
in the ocean. The seams and cracks 
of the ancient junk were plastered with 
a kind of cement intermixed with cocoa- 
fiber. The resultant combination was 
so consistent and durable that violent 
motions of the vessel for a century and 
a half had failed to produce any crack 
even in the likeliest places. Unfortunately, 
said Miss Phillips, the formula for the 
manufacture of the ingredients was 
buried with its inventor. 
feats in Chinese ship-building astounded 
Occidental engineers: the Ning Po, 
built in mid-eighteenth century, had nine 
perfect water-tight compartments, a 
device only relatively modern ships could 
boast; the coil of split bamboo rope was 
stronger than a steel cable of the same 
thickness; and the invention and use of 
the capstan by the Chinese antedated 
its Western counterpart. 


Three other 


A CHINESE PRISON 


In the unlikely event that a white 
offender was caught in China, he was 
still beyond the pale of Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. The Consul of his own Government 
would be his judge, and, not infrequently, 
his protector. Were the offender a 
Chinese, he would probably be decapitated 
or tortured to death, if not banished, 
for Chinese justice in the nineteenth 
century and even early in the twentieth 
was still medieval in method. Although 
the generalizations of O. Wermuth in 
“Prison Life in China” should be taken 
with a grain of salt, there is no reason 
to suspect the authenticity of the specific 
details he noted about the prison he 
visited in Canton in 1872.71 

When Wermuth walked into the court- 
room, he saw it was not unusual for a 
prisoner to be beaten with a bamboo 
stick and brutally pushed around by the 
court attendants. The word of the 
judge was law. The punishments were 


_whipping, imprisonment, banishment, or 


decapitation. There was only the prosecu- 
tion or plaintiff, but no attorney for the 
defendant, whose protection relied solely 
on the report of the witnesses and the 
fairmindedness and critical insight of the 
judge. Moreover, if beating brought 
no confession acceptable to the bench, 
the prisoner was led to the torture 
chamber where. ‘‘crucifying, roasting, 
lacerating, and quartering” instruments 
were on display and ready for use. 

The prisons were in the same 
compound as the courtroom and torture 
chamber. The inmates, handcuffed and 
chained between the knees, seemed to 
Wermuth like “thin, walking corpses.” 
Although there was not much chance 
of their escaping, Wermuth was surprised 
to find that they were free to wander 
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away from the prison as far as the outer 
city gate for as long as there was daylight. 
Though no fees were officialy required 
at any stage of the court proceedings, 
money was said to be useful at every 
legal step. The moaning of beaten culprits, 
blood stains оп tortured instruments, 
the apparent absence of any trace of 
compassion in any face, like the tales 
of bribery and injustice, made Wermuth 
wince: “I had to feel my head to com- 
prehend that such things could happen 
‘in the year of our Lord 1872." It is 
evident that he had forgotten or did 
not know about the condition of the 
Confederate prisons or the fate of certain 
‘Indians in his own country. ` 


THE MANDARINS 


Crimes against the mandarins, observed 
Wermuth, were the most serious, and the 
offender was punishable by slow torture 
till death. The ruling powers in Asia, 
he concluded, deemed it their duty to 
keep the masses in check by holding the 
weapons of torture in hand, a view 
shared by Norah Brooks, who declared 
in an article in 1869 that the government 
in the Chinese mind was one of fear.? 
The mandarins, the aristocracy of the 
country, were intelligent, selfish, and 
extortionate, and resisted change since 
their position and prosperity depended 
on the status quo.  Prevarication or 
straight falsehood characterized their 
conduct, official or private. Such also 
seemed to be the impression of the 
court officials in Peking derived by 
J. Ross Browne, United States Minister 
‘to China from March, 1868, to April, 
186923 

The group of mandarins whose duty 
it was to deal with foreign diplomats 
impressed Browne with their native 


shrewdness, used chiefly to evade issues 
under discussion or to procrastinate 
when a decision was sought. Browne 
attempted to urge internal improvements, 
such as railroad, telegraph, and mining 
by machinery, or the advantages of 
having resident ambassadors from China 
in the Western countries, but he was 
amazed that the mandarins “had nothing 
to say; they did not want to say anything, 
and they said -nothing.” On other 
occasions, they were quick, sharp, adroit, 
but illogical, They might agree with 
Browne in principle but told him that 
his arguments did not apply to China, 
and then further discussion was closed 
with the offer of hot wine and sweet 
refreshments. 


PEKING 


As for the panorama of the city of 
Peking, it could be as uninviting as its 
mandarins were exasperating. If one knew 
not where to look for pleasure’s sake, 
one’s whole attention might be confined 
to the squalid mud-huts, deteriorating 
‘government buildings, dusty or muddy 
thoroughfares, narrow and dirty lanes, 
squeaky wheelbarrows and donkey-carts, 
mule-litters and sedan chairs, loathsome 
and  illsmelling beggars, mendicant 
women offering their babies for sale, 
suspicious-looking food stalls and bazaars, 
melancholy sounds from the whistles 
attached to the feet of pigeons, watch- 
men’s gongs shattering the stillness of the 
night, hired throngs in the wedding 
procession, long and noisy funerals, 
etc. — none of this seemed to tally with 
the dignity expected of a national capital 
and the glories of ancient China as told 
in histories and stories. But, then, all 
this was found in a report entitled 
“Queer Sights and Ways in Pekin," by 
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Spencer C. Browne.”4 

Benjàmin P. Avery, the poetry-writing 
United States Minister to China from 
April, 1874, till his death in Peking in 
early November of the following year, 
noticed colorful tile roofs, pagoda-shaped 
towers, bronzed palaces. He also found 
the broad top of the tall city wall excellent 
for a stroll and a look at the splendid 
mountain ranges in the distance. Peking's 
extraordinarily long winter and the 
sand storms in the dry season made 
Avery, a Californian used to golden sun- 
shine and balmy weather, nervous and 
irritable. He chafed under the formalities 
demanded of a diplomat. He complained 
that most people who had lived long 
enough in China became either Anglicized 
or Mongolianized?5 Вис one day in 


spring, the sky was clear after a sand 


storm. Walking on the high wall of the 
Tartar city, he discovered a few violets 
blooming in the crevices of broken 
masonry and felt that he could have 
kissed them for sheer joy. The fresh 
flowers, the pure air, the blue heaven, 
as well as the momentary seclusion, 
made his life tolerable in the "semi 
barbarism of this Oriental capital." 
Now that the river was unfrozen, tourists 
began to arrive. For once there were 
"unsophisticated folk from America" to 
talk with. 

Avery's two brief accounts of his 
experiences in China appeared in the 
editorial columns as “Notes from Peking," 
or “Notes from the Celestial Capital.'?6 
It was obvious that he did not intend 
them as travel sketches, just as J. Ross 
Browne's articles concerning China were 
not, while Spencer C. Browne's "Queer 
Sights and Ways in Pekin," as has been 
summarized, seemed to concentrate on 
“local color" of a particular kind. It 
was as though there was nothing interesting 


for foreigners to see, or they did not 
wish to see and therefore saw nothing. 
Although it was a fact that foreigners 
in Peking in the 1860's and 1870's were 
not allowec in the Forbidden City, a 
guide published in 1867 for English 
readers, the work of two British consular 
officials and a marine officer, reported 
that the whole Tartar city and the Chinese 
city (that is, all Peking excepting the 
imperial palace) were practically open 
to all visitors.” The Reverend William 
Carter repeated the oft-quoted observa- 
tion that no one has really seen China 
until he has seen Peking, the wonder 
city of the Orient, which reminded him 
of Milton's line, "where the gorgeous 
East pours out her King's barbaric pearl 
and gold.'?? 

The lack of intention or opportunity 
on the part of the two Brownes and Avery 
to report on Peking's spots of interest 
was made up in small part for the 
Overland readers in 1885 by an interesting 
article on the Temple of Lama Buddhism 
and the Wen Miao (literally, "Literary 
Temple"), or the Temple of Confucius? 

There were thirteen hundred dirty- 
looking Mongolian monks in the Lama 
Temple, headed by a "Living Buddha." 
Visitors were chiefly impressed by the 
briliant yellow tiles and yellow carpets, 
stone carvings of animals, thousands of 
wood carvings of fantastic figures of 
birds, beasts, serpents, flowers, and 
human heads, huge picturesque lanterns 
adorned with Chinese characters, tall 
altar vases, large scroll paintings, 
thousands of porcelain Buddhas encrusted 
in the wall, green and gold panels on the 
high ceiling, and richly canopied, grotesque 
idols. Especially striking were the Buddha 
of Futurity, seventeen feet high, and 
two immense, rotating cylindrical struc- 
tures about seventy feet tall, full of 


*- 
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niches each containing the image of a 
saint. 

The most colorful ceremony described 
was the early morning service which 
began at four o'clock. Then priests 
appeared in yellow robes and red mantles 
and the temple was filled with clouds 
of incense and the sound of rhythmic 
chanting and recitation of sacred texts. 
The ceremony terminated in a thunderous 
din of clashing gongs, bells, conch-shells, 
tambourines. Then followed a silence 
which might be felt; so absolute was 
the stilness, and so intense the relief. 

The great Temple of Confucius, a 
place built to honor a sage and teacher, 
was appropriately simple and subdued 
in the ornamentations of its interior. 
Outside stood ten large stone drums, 
like giant churns in appearance, dating 
from about twenty-three centuries B.C. 
The Hall of Classics was surrounded by 
two hundred black marble slabs, each 
twelve feet high, inscribed with the 
ancient classics of China. 

In 1908, there was staged a motor 
race from Peking to Paris, the Peking end 
of which was reported by Charles E. 
Lorrimer, a globetrotter who contributed 
more than ten articles on the Far Eastern 
scene to the Overland.*° The arrangement 
of this and other international events 


` indicated in a way that foreign diplomats . 


and residents in Peking were finding life 
in exile in the Orient more interesting 
than did the generation of Avery and the 
two Brownes?! Lorrimer himself did 
not follow the race to Paris but stayed on 
in Peking and discovered in an interesting 
city a beautiful, magical garden palace 
that charmed the poet in him.?? . 

The Yuan Ming Yuan Summer Palace, 
which the Jesuits in the eighteenth 
century had helped to beautify, was 
pilaged and destroyed by the Franco- 


British allied forces in 1860. In 1909, 
Lorrimer visited the I Ho Yuan, the new 
Summer Palace completed in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century near 
the ruins of the old. Shining porcelain 
tiles, delicately pinkish walls, smooth 
marble pavements, teakwood pillars, led 
him, he said; into a series of finely 
wrought, formal garden courts, each more 
magnificent than its predecessor, and 
making him feel instinctively that the 
whole design was calculated first to 
compel attention and then gradually 
to humble it, thus enticing people to the 
Throne Hall in an appropriate state of 
suspension of will before the Empress 
Dowager Tzu Hsi. 

The Throne Hall, with a ceiling 
panelled in innumerable small squares, 
each featuring a lively, golden dragon, 
was dominated by a magnificent throne. 
There were, moreover, a glittering display 
of gold incense burners, gold lions on 
little gilded stands, gold storks for 
candlesticks fixed on the back of tortoises, 
brightly polished carved chairs and tables, 
and priceless porcelains. · The cool 
grandeur and majestic formality of the 
Throne Hall were unsurpassed, if one 
did not notice the two foreign pianos 
standing in a corner. 

But the dainty summer houses looked 
pleasant to Lorrimer from any angle of 
vision and the choice of background 
suggested airy gaiety and magical effect. 
Small pavilions, which dotted the 
landscape, looked from afar like precious 
vases turned upside down, and the sun- 
light that sparkled on their roofs seemed 
to Lorrimer softer than any other sun- 
shine, and the variety of its delicate colors 
made him hungry and thirsty. А bribe 
to the eunuchs admitted him to Tzu 
Hsi’s private apartments. While the 
long, winding galleries leading to them 
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were graceful, the interiors of the 
chambers were bare and stiff, suggesting 
no possible comfort or clue to the per- 
sonality of their remarkable occupant. 
On the garden grounds and slopes stood 
small temples dedicated to the God of 
Rain, the Goddess of the Silk Worm, 
the Ten Thousand Buddhas, and other 
deities. The Temple of Confucius seemed 
to Lorrimer to be a cold hall of academic 
philosophy. The most unusual structure 
in І Ho Yuan was a theater of three stories 
where a troupe of players was said to be 
always kept ready when the Empress 
Dowager was in residence. 

The only phenomenon that marred 
Lorrimer's impressions of the new 
Summer Palace were lean, old beggars 
crouching beside bronze lions near the 
gateway, gambling, and the armed guards 
in ill-fitting Western-style uniforms. The 
rumor that the Eastern Queen was soon 
to have a steam-launch in the placid 
lotus lake shocked the visitor even more 
than the pianos in the Oriental Throne 
Hall. 

A number of photographs accom- 
panied Lorrimer’s article, showing among 
other scenes, a ceremonial archway, 
a seventeen-arch marble bridge, a camel’s- 
back bridge, and the Palace of Felicitous 
Harmony. As he was surveying the 
panorama of thel Ho Yuan from a dis- 
tance and then touring the grounds 
and buildings inside the garden, Lorrimer 
became particularly conscious of their 
whole effect. He professed to feel the 
distinct personality of the Empress 
Dowager about this garden palace as 
well as some of the witchcraft of the 
Eternal Feminine. As he sat sipping 
tea in the Sunset Pavilion in the late 
afternoon at the end of his enchanted 
tour, the palace garden below appeared 
serene and peaceful, the sky above 


iridescent and exquisite in colors; the 
scene, he noted, was perfect and here 
was the true happiness of life becoming 
visible. 


SHANGHAI 


“The Native City of Shanghai and the 
Temple of Ages"? mainly concerned 
itself with the temple where worshippers 
might do homage before the deities 
appropriate to their own ages or sex. 
In it special notice was taken of the ingot- 
shaped papers burned for departed souls, 
the difficulty in identifying the carved 
animals, the thick layer of dust and the 
accumulated trash ‘everywhere inside 
the holy place, and. the conversation 
or merriment too loud for a place of 
worship. But many Chinese, carrying 
birds in cages or goldfish in glass globes, 
seemed to derive a quiet enjoyment 
from feeding and looking at the tiny 
creatures, manifesting a kind of sensitive- 
ness little suspected by the author in 


a people who could tolerate monstrous- 


looking idols. 

` To Charles E. Lorrimer, however, 
contrast of some kind seemed to be 
necessary to appreciate certain types of 


beauty.34 Half the charm of old buildings, - 


he felt, was to be found in a subtle 
contrast with their surroundings. He was 
visiting the Woo Sing Ding, or the Pavilion 
in the Center of the Lake, a well-known 
tea-house in the native city of Shanghai. 
In his view, the narrow, crowded streets 
which led to the peaceful pavilion and 
which passed under the towers of the 
city's old mud wall were necessary to 
throw into relief the quaint airiness of the 
pavilion itself. Thousands of old carp 
and innumerable green water-weeds filled 
the black water of the broad moat which 
surrounded the tea-house. Open patches 
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on the water reflected curled eaves and 
ornamented tiles. А snake-like, zigzag 
bridge led from the bank to a pavilion 
where fragrant tea was served in a leisurely 
manner by an old man who seemed as 
ancient as the tea-house itself. The tourist 
would have lingered longer had there 
been no hideous beggars to spoil the 
enchantment. 

In the 1840", after the Opium War, 
a tract of land along the Whangpoo 
River north of the native town of Shanghai 
was leased to foreigners as their settle- 
ment. When he passed through it on 
his way to Peking in 1874, Benjamin 
P. Avery, the new American Minister, 
found it solid, handsome, clean, and 
quite European in character? As the 
foreign settlement of Shanghai developed 
into a metropolis and began to hold the 
key to China’s import and export business, 
the native city of Shanghai shrank into 
insignificance. But to American or 
European tourists, a growing city like 
Shanghai that boasted of facilities and 
institutions which characterized the urban 
civilization of the West, offered little of 
unusual or exotic interest.*° 

The native population perhaps 
reminded them of the Chinatown in the 
United States. In contrast to automobiles 
and streetcars," such queer or primitive 
transportation as rickshaws and squeaking 
wheelbarrows being pulled on well-paved 
boulevards might strike the visitors with 
the thought that Shanghai was at least 
half-Oriental. And some might have 
realized that the settlement was in fact 
a white colony in spite of, or perhaps 
on account of, scarlet-turbaned, black- 
bearded, tall Sikh policemen stalking on 
the Bund.?? What appeared to be Chinese 
or Oriental was nothing compared with 
the reality of the Occident in Shanghai. 

Mark B. Dunnell, an American Deputy 


Consul General in Shanghai in the early 
1890's, was aware of the simple fact 
that this city was an oasis of Western 
metropolitan civilization bright and re- 
freshing only to those who were weary 
of Chinese life. On summer evenings, 
lying in the riverside park in white 
flannels, listening to the European band 
and smoking an expensive after-dinner 
cigar, Dunnell admitted that life in 
Shanghai offered special advantages. But 
he advised that the aesthetic pilgrim 
might well pass Shanghai by, for there 
was nothing here to minister to his sense 
of the beautiful In the photographs 
accompanying his reflections, the English 
Club and the riverside park were placed 
in contrast to those of a broken down 
city wall, a dry creek, a grounded boat, 
and two Chinese prisoners in a cangue 
(a portable pillory without a platform). 
The development of Shanghai as a 
maritime metropolis might already have 
been seen by the Overland reader in 1879, 
some fifteen years earlier than Dunnell’s 
appraisal, in Henry D. Woolfe's account 
of his “salt water trip."?? As his vessel 
was leaving Shanghai, he marveled at the 
congested shipping in the Whanpoo 
River. Sampans, cargo boats, barges, 
and pleasure yachts seemed numberless. 
Evidences of economic growth were 
everywhere as he surveyed the shore 
from the ship: tracts of reclaimed land, 
tall, stately office buildings, lines of 
wharves, large steamers from all nations 
arriving or departing, a tannery, a textile 
plant, and a new dock that would rival 
Hongkong's biggest when completed. 


THE SOUTH CHINA COAST 
Woolfe's ship stopped at Chen Hai, 


one of the largest fishing ports and 
centers of cargo junks in East China. 
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On the way to Ning Po, Woolfe saw a 
great number o junks painted in tinsels 
of green, gold, апа red, carrying many 
huge wicker-work baskets which served 
to cushion the shock when docking in 
rough weather. Woolfe declared Ning 
Po clean but nothing picturesque. 

With the exception of a few fishing 
harbors, the Chusan Archipelago off 
the coast of the province of Chekiang 
-seemed а thinly populated and hardly 
developed group of islands. The gunboat 
Foo Boo to which Woolfe transforred 
at Ning Po took on board five hundred 
soldiers and thirty women who were 
to be the first settlers on the island 


of Nan Tin. When the Foo Boo again’ 


entered the South China Sea, the vessel 
kept close enough to the shoreline for 
the traveler to see highly cultivated 
slopes and little farm cottages. 

A fishing mart, Chepoo, was the next 
stop. The shops there sold practically 
nothing except articles for the fishing 
industry. There were, however, the 
inevitable teashops without which business 
deals seemed impossible to make. In the 
morning, the ordinarily dull landscape 
was rendered soft and charming against 
the background of large masses of purple 
and orange clouds slowly rolling over 
the hills on the shore, and the traveler 
on ‘the boat plainly saw laborers on 
their way to work. 

The gales on the South China Sea 
were as strong as any in the Atlantic 
but typhoons were a specialty in the 
Western Pacific. One foolhardy foreigner 
in Swatow, in Northern Kwangtung, 
insisted on sailing from one end of the 
harbor to the other on a dark stormy 
night against the warning of his Chinese 
crew and nearly drowned them al. 
An English captain recalled an even more 
perilous encounter with a typhoon near 


Formosa. On leaving Foochow with a 


light cargo of choice tea for London, 
the captain listened with disbelief to one 
of the “almond-eyed” mariners when 
the latter said, “Two, three days you 
catchee typhoon — no likes topside,” 
for the barometer gave no sign at all. 
But the weather began to look ugly on 
the fourth day, and the full force of the 
typhoon struck on the fifth. Its violence 
was so tremendous that the Almighty 
appeared to the captain to have pitted 
His whole strength in one gigantic offort 
to manifest His power. Many more 
fearful voyages elsewhere failed to awe 
the old sailor after his indescribable 
experience near Formosa. 

Further down from Foochow and 
Swatow on the South China coast, the 
largest port was none other than Hong- 
kong, misnamed in 1910 by one writer 
“Store House of the Chinese Empire,” 
for, in his own words, the territory 
was “owned by the British, run by the 
Irish, and financed by the Scotch; — all 
except the hotels, which are supported 
by American tourists."^? About a quarter 
of a century before, Mrs. Therese 
Yelverton visited Hongkong and called 
the mountains on the Kwangtung shoreline 
the "bulwarks" and “coast guardians” 
of the Chinese Empire.? They appeared 
to be higher than they actually were 
because they arose from the ocean almost 
vertically. The jagged ridges and eccentric 
peaks were weirdly picturesque and, in 
Mrs. Yelverton’s view, as unusual as 
the mountains of Vandyck were conven- 
tional. The lower portion of the cliff, 
with a surface of bright yellow mari, 
appeared to her sensitive feminine eye 
to be much more like a land of gold than 
did California at first sight of its sandhills. 
When the sunbeams burst upon this marl, 
its resemblance to rough golden nugget 
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was complete. 

If the port city of the Golden Gate 
had the placid beauty of a blond whose 
soft eyes won your love, said Mrs. 
Yelverton, the Bay of Hongkong was 
like a brunette who dazzled with the 
flash of brilliant eyes. The peculiar 
effect of the harmony as well as juxta- 
position of the East and the West in 
Hongkong quite overwhelmed this visitor. 
Sampans with their matting sails, she 
reported, looked to her like beehives 
not only in appearance but also in reality, 
for they teemed with human beings. Of 
all the queer sights, she wrote, only two 
disturbed her: the semi-nude coolies 
fighting for her luggage and the sedan- 
chairs as a means of conveyance. 
Europeans carried in them struck her as 
effeminate and unsightly, the pompous 
precedent of the Pope notwithstanding. 


WEST CHINA 


The long, winding Yangtze River, 
with its innumerable tributaries, waters 
the richest group of provinces in China. 
The only practical route from the coast to 
the interior for two thousand miles, the 
Yangtze passes many populous, com- 
mercial ports through lowlands and walls 

of rock several thousand feet above the 
" current. The first thousand miles would 
admit steamships, then only flat boats 
with the grace of wind or human muscles 
and correct split-second decisions could 
negotiate through the rapids and narrow 
gorges. The harsh rocky landscape alter- 
nated with soft, rolling country studded 
with hills terraced to their very summits. 

On the docks at each stop, gangs of 
coolies sang a simple rhythmic chorus 
while loading and unloading cargoes, 
or laughing, horseplaying together during 
a lull in the operation. Most of the junks 


‘of different shapes had huge, painted 


“eyes” on their bows. Below the decks 


of the steamer, the Chinese passengers 


held their bowls close to the mouth and 
rammed steaming white rice down the 
throat with chopsticks. There were river 
pirates, but it was rare that a big steamer 
became their victim.” 

Further up the Yangtze from Hankow 
was the Red Basin, probably the richest 
region of Southwestern China. Cut off 
from the rest of China by high mountain 
ranges on the northeast and southwest, 
walled in by the Tibetan plateau on the 
west, the Red Basin was an isolated 
country in more ways than one. The 
impact of European civilization, for 
instance, came late, and native conset- 
vatism did not encourage innovations 
of any kind. The appearance of a typical 
city in 1910 about the time when Roger 
Sprague'was writing on West China for 
the Overland might be taken as true of 
its look, say, half a century before.* 

A surrounding wall, at least twenty- 
five feet high, in outline roughly circular, 
square, or rectangular, with at least 
four gates, was a necessary feature of any 
place which pretended to be a city, but 
frequently, to Sprague's disappointment, 
it was also the only stately and impressive 
structure, lending a dignity and a distinct 
identity to the place, which otherwise 
would have been sadly lacking. The 
bigger the city, the greater the dimensions 
of the wall, although the number of 
gates seldom exceeded ten. To the 
outlying districts, the walled. city was 
their marketing, administrative, judicial, 
religious, and educational center. Ех- 
cepting the pagodas, most buildings were 
flat, with the centrally located temples 
and government offices perhaps taller 
than the rest. 

A small city, observed Sprague, would 
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have but one main thoroughfare, lined 
with stores, work-shops, offices, schools, 
and temples. Several narrow streets 
might cross the main street and lead to 
lanes of private houses or mudhuts. 
Usually each city had its own dominant 
business, but the traveler from the 
Occident noticed above all else the 
phenomenon that practically all mer- 
chandise or manufacture could be seen 
from the street: the carcases of hogs, 
steaming buns, rows of jugs of wine, 
pottery piled high against the wall, 
bunches of tall bamboo poles, black 
coffins. One of the most interesting 
scenes Sprague witnessed was the roomful 
of customers in the tea-shop, concluding 
a business deal, settling an argument, 
playing chess, listening to story-telling, 
or simply sipping tea with a caged bird 
on the table as companion. 

The advantages of traveling by boat, 
whether junk or flat boat, included a 
certain amount of privacy and a reasona- 
bly comfortable sleeping quarter.*® 
Traveling overland on horseback or by 
sedan-chair was probably no worse during 
the day, but at nightfall a really com- 
fortable inn was hard to come by. A good 
inn might be only a little better than 
a shelter against the elements and a really 
bad one might smell like a pigsty. 
Sprague commented that one would 
prefer to be on the move because the 
country was frequently as beautiful and 
refreshing as the towns and inns were 
usually miserable and sordid. 

As the streams and tributaries of the 
Red Basin were left behind, the westward 
traveler over high ridges and deep chasms 
often had only narrow trails to follow, 
which at some places were cut into the 
rocky sides of the ravine. As the coolies 
tugged and panted while looking for a 
foothold in crude steps chiseled out of 


solid rock, the passenger in a sedan- 
chair must remain immobile in order 
to preserve its balance and not precipitate 
a speedy descent into the abyss. Ponies 
bearing beddding and supplies hobbled 
behind. To his surprise. Sprague found 
the trail he was following actually one of 
the highways of commerce: coolie gangs 
and pony trains took tin, zinc, and 
copper from Yunnan to one of the 
Yangtze ports for shipment downstream, 
and brought back cotton, cloth, and other 
consumer goods. 

A steep limestone cliff of two 
thousand feet was the final barrier to the 
plateau of Yunnan. Above it lay a fresh, 
breezy, balmy upland, only seventy-two 
degrees in the sun and comfortably 
cool at night. There followed rich fields, 
narrow valleys, farm houses, good grazing 
country and lumber land. But the region 
was then sparsely populated, perhaps 
because of difficult access. 

The arduous manner of transporting 
tea in mountainous areas on the backs of 
the coolies was graphically shown in a 
photograph in a short, anonymous 
account called “Теа for America.’’*’ 
The difficulty of inland travel where 
rivers do not flow was also illustrated 
by the fact that for decades after a 
railroad was built, linking French Indo- 
China with Kunming, Yunnan, travelers 
from the east coast of China to Southwest 
China preferred sailing to Haiphong 
first, there to take the French-run railway 
back into China’s interior. Travel con- 
ditions were probably an important 
reason why few Occidentals except 
missionaries had ever been to the western 
sector of Central China where ancient 
civilization flourished. Traders from 
Europe.and Asia Minor used to come to 
Cathay eastward overland. 

The transplanted Jews were briefly 


mA 
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introduced by Alfred Kingsley Glover 
in two Overland articles. He dwelled 
on the de-Semitization of these “pig- 
talled Jews" and their complete absorp- 
tion into the Chinese race through inter- 
marriages and permanent settlement, but, 
as was pointed out, their actual history 
of migration was obscure. Some of their 
descendants were said to have become 
notable scholars, officials, physicians, 
as well as merchants in Sung and other 
dynasties. At the time of Glover's writing, 


the Jews in Kaifeng, Honan, were no 


different from the Chinese in their way of 


life except that they knew they used to 
have a distinct religion of their own, 
but of which they remembered next to 
nothing.® 


HOLIDAYS AND FESTIVALS 


Before the Chinese adopted the 
Western custom of reserving one day in 
a week for rest, when their life was 
regulated by the lunar calendar, Augustus 
W. Loomis reported that there were 
many holidays or semi-holidays on 
which relaxation from work was 
encouraged or permitted. He men- 
tioned the first and the fifteenth of each 
moon, the winter solstice, the Mid- 
Autumn Festival, the Dragon Boat 
Festival, the Festival of Lantern Kites, 
and others. But the New Year was the 
most important festivity, which, by 
the solar calendar, usually came late in 
January or early in February. 

Preparations began weeks ahead of the 
event. All the floors, corners, furniture, 
and the ceilings had to be dusted and 
scrubbed, and all the washing done, to 
signify not only a clean start for the 
next year but also a clean house where 
all evil spirits and bad luck were swept 
away. The main gate would receive a 


new coat of red paint, and walls were 
plastered with new red papers with in- 
scriptions appropriate to the season. All 
liabilities and debts had to be met so that 
all parties concerned might enjoy a 
genuinely happy New Year. All members 
of the family away from home would 
return if they could for a reunion with 
parents and to pay i: to senior 


- kinsfolk. 


Many people sat up on New Year's 
eve to wait for the arrival of the dawn 
of the first day. And then street after 
street would be filled with the explosions 
of firecrackers and rockets whose smoke 
increased the haze of the incense every- 
where. The sounds of the explosions 
signified the people's welcome of the | 
New Year and also served to frighten 
away lingering evil spirits. 

For the next few days, people put 
on their new dresses to pay calls and offer 
greetings of the season, and stay or 
return for more feasting, more wine, 
and more games. Everyone forbore 
expressing anger or displeasure. Every 
word spoken should be of the nature 
of expressing goodwill. Most business 
establishments would gradually open 
after the fourth day, but a few would MAY 
closed until after the fifteenth. 

The excitement and the worldly 
pleasures associated with the Lunar 
New Year came to a rather quiet and 
romantic close at midnight of the fifteenth 
of the first moon, as described by Charles 
E. Lorrimer in “The Festival of the 
Lantern Kites.”°° Kites were made to 
resemble a goldfish, a butterfly, a cater- 
pillar, a crab, a dragon, a centipede, 
etc., with built-in lanterns in various 
parts of the body. On the fifteenth, 
the moon was practically the only visible’ 
planet so that Lorrimer was able to 
imagine, as he saw the innumerable 


` 
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suspended lantern-kites, that new, fancy- 
shaped stars had taken over the low 
heaven. 

According to Lorrimer, the Dragon 
Boat Festival?! like the New Year, 
was also an unusually exciting event to 
the Chinese people of all walks of life. 
But, of course, the New Year was a long, 
drawn-out affair while the festive mood 
of the annual regatta, excepting for those 
who were actually involved in the race, 
was usually confined to the fifth day of 
the fifth month, the anniversary of the 
death of Ch'u Yuan, a statesman and 
poet of the fourth century B.C. 

According to the legend, the political 
overtones of Ch'u Yuan's literary mas: 
. terpiece displeased his prince, and, as a 
result, he fell out of favor and soon 
began to lead a wandering life? Опе 
year, on the fifth day of the fifth moon, 
he drowned himself in the Milo River. 
The search in the Milo for his body that 
day in the fourth century B.C. came 
to be accepted as the origin of the Dragon 
Boat Festival. 

The boats which entered the race 
usually belonged to the various guilds. 
An average boat was about fifty feet 
long. A particularly wealthy or 
vainglorious guild might turn outa 
monster one hundred feet long. The 
dragon head on the curved neck of the 
prow looked frighteningly alive with 
its long, quivering whiskers, bright red 
eyes, and big gaping mouth pouring forth 
fire and smoke from a hidden mechanism. 
The long, slim sides were round enough 
to suggest the body of a reptile. Lorrimer 
saw that when it glided swiftly over the 
surface of the river with fire and smoke 
at the mouth and foam from head to 
tail, the dragon boat indeed seemed to 
him like a mythical monster out of some 
pre-historic legend. 


Most spectators perched on river 
banks, he said, while others stood in the 
boats lining the shore several rows deep, 
including many women who seldom 
appeared in public. At the first sign of 
the coming of the boats, shouts of wel- 
come and excitement arose. Then shouts 
from the crew and shouts from the crowd, 
gongs of the boats and gongs ashore, 
endless firecrackers and bets, large and 
small, made the scene full of the sound 
and fury of life. 

The movement of the boat was con- 
trolled by a man standing in its center 
beating time for the crew on a drum. 
The gongs behind him were sounded 
to chase off evil spirits, to assure Ch'u 
Yuan's soul of a safe and peaceful year. 
A man in the bow acted as if on the 
lookout for the body of the beloved 
post-statesman and throwing rice into 
the water. In the heat of racing fatal 
accidents sometimes occurred and fights 
were not infrequent when a foul was, 
or was not, seen. The winning team 
would be rewarded by its sponsoring 
guild with a sumptuous feast.5* 

In November when he studied the 
Chinese remembrance of the dead during 
the first half of the seventh lunar month, 
Lorrimer was reminded of the Christian 
Feast of All 50015.55 Symbolic offerings 
burned in a pious and reverent mood 
were believed to be able to reach the 
souls who might need consolation. 
Accordingly, papers were pasted over 
bamboo frames skillfully made to resemble 
all that made life desirable and comfor- 
table, such as sedan chairs, horses, ships, 
attendants, clothes, gold ingots. These 
were offered not merely for one’s own 
ancestors? and dead kinsmen, but 
especially for the souls of beggars, paupers, 
criminals, and other recent dead who 


-had no one in the world to care for their 
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lot in this or the next life. Lanterns 
and taper-saucers were set floating in a 
lake or river to bless those who died by 
drowning and the “pixies, nixies, fairies 
and devils, dragons, and humorous evil 
spirits,” all those mysterious creatures 
who were believed to live in the water. 

Therese Yelverton, who visited 
Hongkong at the time of the Feast of the 
Spirits, declared that, although she 
had been thrilled by such marvelous 
scenes as Negro processions by torchlight, 
the Lord Mayor’s show in London, 
Rome’s carnival processions and the 
Sultan’s annual marriage at the feast of 
the Ramadhan, she thought the Chinese 
All Souls’ Festival surpassed all in point 
of “barbaric luxury and grotesque 
splendor." 57 

Statues of strange-looking gods and 
goddesses, sacrificial offerings, women 
brightly attired like princesses in the 
Arabian Nights, bright banners and tall 
tablets of inscriptions with shining 
mirrors, formed a grotesque contrast 
to the wretchedly clothed, dusky coolies 
who carried them. Marching in the pro- 
cession were people from all walks of life, 
from fishermen to financiers. The climax 
of the event was the appearance of the 


golden dragon borne over the heads and . 


. arms of about eighty men, undulating 
and writhing under their skillful manipula- 
tion like “a vast antediluvian crocodile." 58 
This monster of utter hideousness plunged 
his head right and left amid a terrible 
din of gongs and cymbals. 

. The festival was concluded with a 
religious service in a structure where 

the gods and goddesses were assembled. 
~ The platform, made of bamboo and 
matting without a single nail, supported 
several thousand spectators. But what 
most impressed Mrs. Yelverton were the 
hundreds of ivory or wooden figures, 


each lifelike and different in facial ex- 
pression. She remembered how the 
women of Sir Peter Lely or Sir Thomas 
Lawrence all held a flower or a book and 
looked the same, and how Wellington's 
nose was the only distinguishing mark 
among the scores of figures in "Wellington 
and His Generals." The Chinese figures 
might be tawdry as a whole, but no two 
among the hundreds she saw that night 
had the same character or expression. 
Their variety and reality, declared Mrs. 
Yelverton, were quite beyond the skill 
and imagination of Madame Tussaud’s 
wax creations of courtiers and criminals. 
Tableaux of dressed figures, reminding 
Mrs. Yelverton of those representations 
of Christ's Stations of the Cross, lined 
two sides of the bamboo building, 
portraying the sufferings of the souls in 
hell. She saw great imagination at work 
in the punishments contrived for different 
crimes. A petty perpetrator of larceny 
had his fingers tied together like a bundle 
of cheroots. The usurper of a kingdom 
was depicted lying crushed under a 
golden throne. The sexual offender 
suffered the torture of a Tantalus. The 
horse thief was placed inside a horse, 
with only his nose and eyes visible from 
outside. In imaginative details fully 
comparable to  Dante's Inferno, the 
Chinese hell had yet something more to 
offer, said the enthralled witness. The 
Chinese criminal was not destined to 
eternal torment. After ten expiatory 
stages, he might return to earth and be 
born anew on probation. However, a 
decapitated criminal, she was told, would 
have :a little more trouble than others, 
for he had to find his head first before 
he could be resurrected. 
. The Hongkong show, therefore, not 
only gave Mrs. Yelverton a glimpse of the 
panorama of life in China but also helped 
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her gain insight into that Chinese concep- 
tion of death which made it seem not 
the end of things. Whether it was 
superstition or religion, the fact remained 
that an unfortunate Chinese might derive 
comfort from the idea of another life 
when he faced death or the vicissitudes 
of life. 'While ancestral worship might 
have made the Chinese appear to be 
haunted by the idea of death, they were 
nevertheless engrossed in life. Most 
writers on China had commented in one 
way or another on the immense capacity 
of the Chinese for living even under the 
most difficult of circumstances. What was 
even more remarkable than their capacity 
for mere living was their zest for 
enjoyment, as Mrs. Yelverton, Lorrimer, 
Loomis, and others had shown. This is 
best summed up by one of the individuals 
interviewed by Harold S. Isaacs: “The 
Chinese have an intense realism, yet are 
suffused with a certain poetry and gaiety. 
No matter how poor he is, the Chinese has 
his pleasures, in a bird, or in games, or in 
gambling, in the play of wits, pageantry, 
festivals, weddings, funerals. Life is hard, 
but he gets all the enjoyment he can out 
of it; 93 


MYTHS, LEGENDS, 
AND SUPERSTITIONS 


The phoenix, known in Western litera- 
ture as a symbol of immortality, was in 
China the emblem of the Empress. The 
bird was usually depicted as resembling 
the pheasant, adorned with most brilliant 
hues. Graceful and elegant in form and 
movement, it was also benevolent in 
disposition so that it would neither injure 
living insects nor step on growing herbs. 
Others believed that this legendary bird 
looked like a wild swan in front and a 
unicorn behind, but that it had not been 


seen since the gracious days of Confucius 
because it would appear only in times of 
universal virtue. A Chinese writer, 
probably a Buddhist, was quoted as 
having described the phoenix as a creature 
of the essence of water. It had five colors 
and sang in five notes. It would roost 
only on the Wu T’ung tree (drysandra), 
drink only from the sweetest of springs, 
and eat only the seeds of the bamboo.$? 

The Great Wall of China, built in the 
third century before Christ and periodically 
added to, reconstructed, shifted, and 
further fortified up until the sixteenth 
century, served as a barrier against 
marauding raiders from the North and a 
rallying line of defense against a large 
invading enemy until the modern age. As 
pointed out by Lorrimer, natural ravines, 
gullies, and cliffs fitted into its scheme of 
defense.©! Although less than thirteen 
hundred air miles, it was called the “Ten 
Thousand Li Long Wall,” which showed 
the Chinese love of a round number as 
well as the intent of dramatization. 

Lorrimer reported two legends about 
Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, the Emperor who 
built the Great Wall. As a sacrifice, the 
Emperor ordered a man whose name 
suggested “a million spirits" to be buried 
alive near Shan Hai Kuan, where the Great 
Wall met the sea. When Meng Chiang-neu, 
the victim’s future wife, went in search of 
him, the Emperor was captivated by her 
beauty. She agreed to marry him if he 
would have a bridge built at Shan Hai 
Kuan and a temple erected in memory of 
her dead lover. When, in three years, the 
two monuments were completed, she 
leaped over the bridge into the sea. 

As he grew older, the Emperor wished 
to prolong his life and searched for the 
elixir. It was suggested that three 
thousand boys and three thousand girls 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
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in the best of health, should be found and 
boiled alive and their concentrated 
extract made into a pill On the day 
appointed for the experiment, an advisor 
reported to the Emperor that the chosen 
young people looked pale and should be 
sent away to certain islands to regain their 
health. "Years passed without any news of 
them. It happened that, since the islands 
were uninhabited, the advisor turned 
matchmaker for the six thousand youths 
to create a new nation. Such, said the 
Chinese legend, was the origin of the Land 
of the Rising Sun. | 

Lorrimer seemed bent on the search 
for the romantic. In his opinion, the 
Chinese légend of the pious cowherd was 
far prettier than the Greek story of the 
Pleiades or that of Endymion.®? In the 
firmament were seven sister goddesses 
appearing as shining stars. Once the 
youngest on an errand to the earth fell in 
love with a cowherd, and they married. 
Their happiness as mortals was short-lived, 
for the star-goddess was soon called back 
to continue shining in the sky. She cried, 
and all her sisters wept in sympathy, and 
the combined flow of their tears brought 
about the birth of more stars, while the 
cowherd was dying of a broken heart. In 
time, the ruling gods took pity on him 
and elevated this mere mortal into the 
constellation across the Milky Way from 
the seven sister stars, but only once a 


year, on the seventh day of the seventh ` 


moon, did the cowherd have the freedom 
to: cross the bridge of the Milky Way to 
visit his goddess-wife. 

L. Calhoun Duff told of another 
legend, that of Kuan Yin.$? While Ulysses 
constructed his wooden horse, there lived 
the great king Chung Wang of the Chou 
Dynasty. His beautiful daughter Kuan 
Vin was to be married to the best man in 
the kingdom, but her idea of a good life 


real . historical 


was to care for suffering humanity. Kuan 
Yin's peculiar intention aroused such 
anger in Chung Wang that he ordered her 
beheaded, but when he saw that the 
sword did her no harm, the father-king 
seized her and choked her to death with 
his own hands. 

When Kuan Yin descended into the 
bottom of hell, the infernal region itself 
became a paradise. Then the ruler of the 
underworld, terrified by the prospect of 
losing his heritage, sent Kuan Yin back to 
life. Seated on a lotus, she was carried 
over the seas to Pu Tu, where for nine 
years she lived on this island,. since be- 
come famous and sacred, bestowing her 
gracious mercy on all mankind and 
warning all mariners of the dangers ahead. 
Upon the ascendency of Buddhism in 
China, Kuan Yin of folklore became Kuan 
Yin the deified goddess and began to 
assume more functions in the popular 
mind than she was originally credited 
with.$^ DP 

There was probably only one god, a 
hero deified, whose 
popularity might rival that of the Goddess 
of Mercy, and, ironically, it was Kuan Ti, 
the God of War. Formerly General Kuan 
Yun-chang of Shu Han during the period 
of the Three Kingdoms in the second 
century A.D., he inspired masculine 
affection and universal veneration for his 
fierce integrity, humanity, loyalty to his 
friend and king, and an unimpeachable 
record of personal life. Compared with 
his other great qualities, his renown as a 
warrior had almost become secondary, 
although as a “protector of peace" he was 
second to none. His image might be 
found in every nook and corner of the 
empire. Gordon Cumming discovered 
that it was not considered incongruous 
at all to have a statue of this fierce-look- 
ing god of war in a peace-loving Buddhist 
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temple. His supposed omnipotence was 
indicated by the fact that his intervention 
was prayed for in all kinds-of difficulties. 
Once he was appealed to when the salt 
wells in Shansi went dry.?? 

In “Chinese ‘Funeral Baked Meats,’ " 
Loomis told of the greatest celebration 
for the ancestors, the annual Ch'ing Ming, 
or the Spring FestivalS$ At this season 
the weather was fair in most parts of 
China for a pilgrimage to the ancestral 
burial grounds, which were usually at a 
distance from the city at the foot or on 
the slope of a gently inclined hill. Much 
care would go into preserving the grounds 
of the family cemetery, or building a road 


to it. Besides burning banknotes of the. 


underworld and imitations of material 
objects, a great variety of food was placed 
before the tombs: a pig's head or an 
entire hog, whole fowls and fish fantas- 
tically ornamented, pyramids of cakes and 
fruits, dishes of meat and vegetables, and 
wine. ' After the rites of remembrance 
were over, the food was usually taken 
home to serve the living family. The 


nature of things offered at the Spring 


Festival and of things provided on other 
occasions in the temple or before the 
family altar at home, indicated the same 
as though the dead were present and 
personally participating in the festivities, 
or that they needed in the other world 
exactly those things required in this life. 
As a Christian clergyman, Loomis was 
convinced that the rites respecting 
ancestors made the Chinese victims of 
idolatry. It may. be recalled that one of 
the reasons that the Jesuits in China 
were unpopular with the Pope in the 
eighteenth century was that they. per- 
mitted their Chinese converts to continue 
the practice of ancestral worship. 

But Therese Yelverton remembered 
the Christian Festival of All Souls’ Eve in 


Southern Italy, when it was the custom 
for friends of the spirits to "return" 
the visit next day, engaging a priest to 
conduct a service at the tombs, also 
taking sweets and fruits for display in 
the vaults and later to be “devoured by 
the devout picnickers," just as whisky 
was compounded against the coffinlid 
at the death watch in Ireland. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Yelverton said, the Chinese practice, 
if looked at from this point of view as 
symbolical, lost at once much that was 
otherwise calculated to strike Christians 
as revolting idolatry. 


FORTUNE-TELLING AND GAMBLING 


To foreign residents and tourists in 
cities and towns, the gambling habits 
of the Chinese seemed as conspicuous 
as their pigtails. As has been mentioned 
earlier, Lorrimer was annoyed by the 
sign of old baggars gambling in the 
shadow of the gateway to the Empress 
Dowager’s Summer Palace. A visitor to 
the capital earlier than Lorrimer by 
almost forty years was also shocked by 
the intensity of the beggars’ bet.? When 
all money and personal effects were gone, 
they staked their own fingers. It was not 
stated whether he was a witness, but the 
traveler reported that there was the 


` greatest stoicism on both sides when 


fingers of the loser were chopped off. 
Another tourist found a group of children 
playing with copper coins in the interior 
courtyard of a temple.” Не called their 
game their apprenticeship in gambling, 
and went so far as to declare that the 
Chinese valued gambling more than. they 
did their gods and families, and at least 
as much as opium. 

Stewart Culin, Professor of Archaeol- 
ogy and Paleontology of the University 
of Pennsylvania, wrote on the gambling 
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methods of Tsz' Fa, dominoes, Fan Tan, 
and on fortune-telling.?! Many varieties 
of gambling in Europe and East Asia, 
he contended, were derived from Chinese 
games, which in turn might be traced 
to the ancient arts of divination, excepting 
palmistry and physiognomy.” Fortune- 
telling by physiognomy was very similar 
to the idea of phrenology, but the study 
involved bone structure and complexion 
in addition to the shape of the skull. 
Palmistry in China was practically the 
same as in the West, but Chinese fortune- 
tellers affected scholarly knowledge and 
manners to impress their customers. 

Methods of divination varied with 
time and place. Still in practice at the 
time of Culin’s investigations were divina- 
tion with a tortoise shell and three ancient 
coins of a particular kind, divination 
by opening a special volume at random 
and selecting a character for elaborate 
interpretation, and divination by means 
of dominoes, or bamboo splints picked 
from a cylindrical box after burning a 
few incense sticks before a chosen divinity. 
But these methods, of course, had even 
less pretensions to science than either 
palmistry or physiognomy. 

The game of Chinese dominoes 
consisted of matching duplicates, or 
making one of a number of recognized 
combinations, Culin declared that it was 
a perfect social game, but one might 
also play solitaire with it. The illustrations 
of Korean, Burmese, Siamese, and Eskimo 
dominoes showed that they were all 
similar to the Chinese game. 

The sophistication of the game of 
Tsz’ Fa, or “word blossoming,” was of 
another kind. Culin explained in detail 
how a host of familiar names from history, 
legend, folklore, and fiction, and names 
of animals and insects, together with 
their relative positions on a standard 


chart, must be taken into consideration 
before placing the bet. For each game, 
the manager must compose an original 
couplet which should convey a hint of 
the choice of the name he has already 
made. The hint might be directly related 
to the selected name itself, or to some 
other characters on the chart which had 
a demonstrable reference to the name in 
question. Copies of this couplet were 
distributed to the players on the previous 
day. It was, therefore, conceivable that 
the better educated or the more 
imaginative would probably have a better 
chance at winning than those who made 
only spontaneous bets. 

Both "word blossoming’? and Fan 
Tan were games peculiar to the Cantonese, 
who have always been the majority of 
overseas Chinese. The simplicity of Fan 
Tan made it popular with the gambling 
business. . A handful of coins or other 
small, identical objects, were checked off 
by fours and the players simply guessed 
what remainder would be left. According 
to Culin, the business abounded in super- 
stition. A Fan Tan house was usually 
adorned in white because the color, being 
associated with mourning, was intended 
to bring bad luck to the customers. 
Books were not welcome since the word 
book and the word lose in Chinese are 
pronounced alike. Gamblers, if they 
happened to be jostled on the way to the 
"white house," would turn back. Culin 
traced this Cantonese game back to 
magical splints for divination by their 
similarity in the purpose of discovering 
a number and its place on a symbolic 
diagram. Thus divination and fortune- 
telling came to lend dignity to gambling. 

Other than Culin's formal treatment: 
of gambling, there were a great number of 
references to it in: the magazine as an 
incorrigible habit of the Chinese, but the 
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sophisticated game of Mah Jong, very 
popular in America in the 1920's, was 
nowhere mentioned. Another omission 
was the craze of family or social gambling 
in a variety of forms at the time of the 
Chinese New Year, when even children 
were permitted to indulge with the special 
pocket money given them by parents, 
uncles, and aunts. It was all part of the 
festival fun. 


RURAL CHINA 


But, in spite of gambling habits and 
the alleged widespread use of opium, the 
average Chinese, especialy the farmer, 
was industriousness itself. 

To enjoy a full day in the Summer 
Palace outside Peking, Lorrimer was 
up at sunrise to start on his journey. 
He found the streets already alive with 
peddlers and portable. food booths. 
Out in the open country, he saw the 
villages teeming with life and the fields 
cultivated to within a step of the high- 
мау 73 

Loomis also thought highly of the 
farmers, and wished to have Californians 
study Chinese books on agriculture.” 
The farms in China, he said, which had 
been worked for thousands of years, 
were now as productive as when the first 
plow struck the soil. He cited details 
from the Chinese manuals on grains and 
fruits in which the Californians might 
develop a personal interest. Even J. 
Ross Browne, usuall a severe critic of 
China, found much to recommend from 
her farming and irrigating systems when 
he discoursed on the potentials of 
California as a land of agriculture some 
years after his return from China.^ 

The Chinese Grand Canal, he observed, 
was one of the most remarkable 
engineering works in the world. At 


innumerable points the canal linked itself 
with rivers and streams, forming a nearly 
unbroken waterway of fourteen hundred 
miles from Peking to Canton. The length 
of the canal proper was six hundred miles 
before it was partially damaged by the 
flooding of the Yellow River over the 
conturies. Some of the canal embank- 
ments struck Browne as far surpassing the 
works of the Mohammedans in Northern 
India in size and sheer engineering 
ingenuity. The Yellow River and the 
Yangtze nourished the greater part of the 
alluvial plains through which the Grand 
Canal coursed, and formed the deltas 
whose abundant produce supported the 
bulk of China's staggering population. 
This gigantic network of water-supply, 
with their hedges and causeways and 
artificial drainages, gave the country 
the appearance of a garden of limitless 
expanse. 

Browne took note of countless striking 
examples of the patient industry and 
great natural ingenuity of the Chinese 
peasant. In Kiangsu almost every acre 
was turned to account. The terraced 
hills and checkered plains in the neigh- 
borhood of Ning Po had a rural beauty 
as impressive as the most highly cultivated 
districts of Germany. The shores of the 
generally barren Chusan Archipelago 
were turned into productive salt-marshes. 
Towns and villages, fields of rice, cotton, 
and indigo intersected by canals, covered 
the plains near Foochow, a region made 
productive by irrigation and reclamation 
to support a population greater than that 
of the entire state of California (in the 
early 1870’s). 

The Chinese, Browne noted, in- 
terspaced their standard grains with other 
varieties of grain or vegetables which 
would ripen at different times, and 
reaped or uprooted their crops by install- 
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ments. Between seasons of sowing, it 
was possible in some areas to let in the 
water of the stream or canal to grow 
fish, which would be removed to reservoirs 
when the fields were needed. No space 
seemed to go to waste. In urging 
Californians to take up profitable farming 
by irrigation and reclamation after gold 
and the gold fever were gone, Browne 
cited the successful agriculture of China 
to suggest what might be done with the 
vast, virgin lands of their state." 

Lorrimer, who was so poetically 
charmed by the artificial structures and 
arrangements in the Summer Palace, 
also discovered a peaceful Oriental touch 
in the rural landscape of China. He 
enjoyed the peculiarly satisfying sense 
of life to be had when one was at leisure 
to while away a few days in the quiet 
pastoral country where one's companions 
were the fragrance of the peaches, the 
colors of the butterflies, and the songs of 
finches, sparrows, and rivulets. Не 
wondered how it was that in their search 
for the simile of peace, the poets 
countinued to turn to the dove and 
forgot the water-buffalo. To the peasants 
of many parts of China, the water-buffalo 
was an abiding source of wealth, for he 
was not only ox, ass, and horse, but 
nurse aswell. He was the playground, 
playmate, and napping place for small 
children." 

When Avery went to China as the 
American Minister in 1874, he was 
strongly reminded of the San Joaquin 
Valley in winter when he saw the flat, 
fertile, green country, the willows and 
the muddy streams near Shanghai. A 
steamer took him to Tientsin, then a 
house-boat to Tungchow. For the last 
fifteen miles or so before arriving in 
Peking, he was carried in sedan-chair. 
Both the river and the road were flanked 


by fields of grain. It seemed to him that 
mud-huts, old women grinding corn with 
mills like those mentioned in the Hebrew 
scriptures, and men plowing with oxen 
and donkey, filled the air with a kind 
of Sabbath stillness.78 As another traveler 
noted in 1919, the principal highways 
on the plains of North China and in the 
interior provinces were still unpaved 
dirt roads with many deep ruts and holes. 
Centuries of traffic had crushed down 
the level of sections of these roads so that 
the hood of 4 cart was sometimes invisible 
to the peasant in an adjoining field.” 

A missionary lady in China suspected 
that some of the good stone roads running 
through rice country had been built 
by forced labor centuries before. Usually 
there were only narrow footpaths cutting 
across rice fields which were all but 
impassable after a heavy rain. But on a 
clear day, she wrote, the rice fields, 
lush with greenness and gleaming with 
rippling water, were a charming sight 
indeed. 


HOUSES, PAGODAS, TEMPLES 


When Therese Yelverton declared that 
"the Chinese habitation is all exterior — 
all outside; nothing closed in; no windows 
to shut, no doors to open, no hearth 
round which to congregate," she was 
giving a dramatic description of a house 
she visited in the early 1870's in the 
semitropical Canton -where ventilation 
rather than keeping warm was the guiding 
principle of house design. If she found 
that most buildings had only one wall, 
it was because the other three sides were 
a series of panels resembling French 
windows, usually kept open and separated 
only by the pillars which supported the 
roof. The roof, rafters, and beams were 
all visible since there were no ceilings. 
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It was a millionaire's residence she was 
shown, for she traversed an extensive 
garden, complete with ponds and bridges, 
verandahs and pavilions, and several 
courtyards before she came to a series 
of flat buildings, in the deepest recesses 
of which were the living quarters. The 
large household and the openness of 
the rooms made her feel a sad lack of 
privacy.?! 

The so-called ordinary Chinese house, 
as described by R. W. Shufeldt,? was 
clearly of the type occupied by a city 
merchant, with the front rooms downstairs 
serving as the shop and the rear and 
upstairs for storage and living quarters. 
Completely utilitarian, it had no preten- 
sions to beauty or taste except for its 
small courtyard where there were a fish- 
pond, a fountain, and some flowers. 

In point of grandeur or solidity, 
Chinese domestic architecture suffered in 
comparison with that of the West. 
According to James Fergusson, whose 
work Shufeldt quoted, Chinese taste 
was responsible for the preference for 
light dwellings. Тһе law of equal 
distribution of properties among one's 
children and the absence of a hereditary 
castleliving nobility such as that in 
Medieval Europe were also cited as the 
reasons why it did not occur to the 
wealthy and the mighty in old China 
to build dwellings like fortresses. The 
framework of early Chinese domestic 
buildings was either wood or bamboo, 
given to decay in terms of centuries, so 
that Fergusson went so far as to assert 
that "China possesses scarcely anything 
worthy of the name of architecture." 
But, certainly, argued Shufeldt, the 
pagodas were a unique and impressive 
species of traditional Chinese architec- 
ture. | 

The typical pagoda was described as 


a pyramidal, polygonal structure of an 
odd number of stories, usually standing 
two hundred feet or more on level ground, 
and usually lower if built on a hill. Glazed 
tiles or colored blocks of porcelain 
adorned the exterior of the tower. Its 
walls were thick and strong since the 
pagoda was always expected to last for 
generations. The superstition connected 
with this tall structure was that, properly 
situated, it would modify or correct the 
terrestrial and aerial currents of its neigh- 
borhood so that disasters might be 
avoided and prosperity set in. It was 
this kind of superstition, added Shufeldt, 
which was responsible for the early 
oppositions in China to railroads and 
telegraph poles, for these additional 
horizontal and vertical lines were suspected 
of counteracting the harmony brought 
about by the mystic currents which were 
essential to the welfare of the people. 
The famous Porcelain Tower of 
Nanking was also described — a nine- 
story pagoda, two hundred and sixty 
feet in height, octagonal in form, with 
its outer wall completely embedded 
with gleaming white porcelain bricks and 
its overhanging eaves of nine stories 
decorated with tiles glazed in green. 
Projecting from the summit of this tall 
pagoda was an iron rod, on top of which 
stood a gilt ball. A number of chains 
were stretched from the apex of the 
rod to the eaves of the roof, and fastened 
on these chains were five great pearls 
which were believed to provide protection 
for the area the tower dominated against 
floods, dust storms, fires, tempests, and 
riots. Hundreds of bells and lanterns 
hung down from every level of the eaves. 
Its arresting view seen from afar was 
reconstructed and ме sung by 
Longfellow: | 
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And yonder by Nankin, behold! 

The Tower of Porcelain, strange and old, 
Uplifting to the astonished skies 

Its ninefold painted balconies, 

With balustrades of twining leaves, 
And roofs of tile, beneath whose eaves 
Hang porcelain bells that all the time 
Ring with a soft, melodious chime; ` 
While the whole fabric is ablaze | 
With varied tints, all fused in one 
Great mass of color, like a maze 


Of flowers illumined by the sun.95 


This magnificent pagoda, which took 
nineteen years to design and build in the 
early fifteenth century to commemorate 
the virtues of the Emperor Yung Lo's 
mother, was destroyed by the T'ai P'ings 
in their victorious march to Nanking in 
1853, so that at least one pearl failed to 
work its charm. The only pagoda Shufeldt 
thought which might, in a measure, 
suggest the splendor and grandeur of the 
ruined Nanking Porcelain Tower was 
the Lung Hwa [Dragon Flower] Pagoda 


near Shanghai. 

The Temple of Heaven in Peking was 
another most imposing structure. . The 
effect of the bright sun was described 
as gorgeous when it struck the brilliant 
tiles of azure-blue on the three levels 
of roofs. Another writer added that the 
majestic temple, with its twelve doors 
and triple dome, had a mysterious 
philosophic symbolism. Within, the 
great dragon screen behind the throne 
was supposed to prevent evil spirits from 
whispering in the monarch’s ear. Nearby 
was “the greatest altar in the world,” 
circular-shaped, three-tiered, marble-built, 
and surrounded on each level by a carved 
marble balustrade. Its floor was 
composed of nine circular rows of marble 
blocks radiating from a central stone. 
About forty thousand spectators might 
gather on the altar grounds to witness 
the annual imperial homage to Heaven 
and Earth.86 
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tions before when the Abbe Huc published his “Travels” (Evariste R. Huc, The Chinese Empire, 
London, 1859). 
A writer as late as 1921 continued to speak of the lack of adequate accommodations outside the 
treaty ports and recommended traveling in a houseboat in regions where waterways abound 
(Isabella D. Hull, *A Glimpse through thé Open Door," Overland, Second Series, LXXVIII, 
December, 1921, 58). A most interesting account was Julian Ralph's long "Introduction-House- 
Boating in China" (95 pp., with excellent sketches), which preceded the six stories in his Alane 
in China and Other Stories (New York, 1897). 
Overland, Second Series, LXI, March, 1913, 294. 
“Chinese Jews,” Second Series, XXXVII, February, 1901, 692-693, and "The Dying Colony of 
Jews at Kai-Fung-Fu, China," Second Series, XLIX, May, 1907, 409-413. 
Augustus W. Loomis, “Holiday in the Chinese Quarter," Overland, П (February, 1869), 144-153. 
Though the article treated the Chinatown in San Francisco, much of the material introduced 
applied to the people in China as well. Hence the relevant portions of his article are used here. 
Charles E. Lorrimer, “The Festival of the Lantern Kites," Overland, Second Series, XLIX (March, 
1907), 251-254. | 
Charles E. Lorrimer, “Тһе Dragon Boat Festival of China," Overland, XLIV (August, 1904), 
136-140. 
Lorrimer had it as "Wat Yuen," probably from the Cantonese dialect. . 
"LI Sao," the masterpiece referred to, was composed after he left the court for a wandering life. 
His dismissal was caused by the sabotage of political opponents (Shao-yi ст: си ‚е 
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ture: A Historical Introduction, New York, 1961, p. 52-54). 

Lorrimer saw the festival in Shanghai and apparently mg not know that the boat race was un- 
known for this festival in North China. 

Charles E. Lorrimer, “The Chinese Festival of All Souls’ Day," Overland, Second Series, XLIII 
(April, 1904), 303-310. 

A special festival, called Ch'ing Ming, at the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
moon, is sét aside especially for ancestors. Worship services should be made at their tombs if 
they are within reasonable travel distance. See below under the section“Myths, Legends, and 
Superstitions." 

Therese Yelverton, “Barbaric Pageants,” Overland, Second Series, III (April, 1884), 357-364. 
For a glimpse at а dragon created by the Chinese in San- Francisco and demonstrated apparently 
at the Chinese New Year, see the photographs in Billee Glynn, "Lights Reminiscent, The 
Orientals and Portola," Overland, Second Series, LV (February, 1910), 204-210. 

Harold S. Isaacs, Images of Asia (New York, 1962), p. 76. 

Е. Warrington Eastlake, “Phoenix, Roc, and Gryphon,” Californian, VI (September, 1882), 207- 
213. In the West, the phoenix is a male bird, but the Chinese name for phoenix, Feng Huang, 
actually denotes its two sexes, Feng being the male, Huang the female. The bird has also been 
described as such a strange composite creature: "the head of a hen, the eye of a man, the neck of 
a serpent, the viscera of a locust, the brow of a swallow, the back of tortoise, and a tail like that 
of a fish but with twelve feathers" (Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Chinese: Their History and 
Culture, 3rd ed., New York, 1956, p. 649). In parts of Southern China, cakes stamped with the _ 
effigies of the phoenix and the dragon were distributed as wedding invitations, since Feng Huang 
as the emblem of the Empress was the mate of the dragon, which was the Emperor's symbol (V. 
R. Burkhardt, Chinese Creeds and Customs, Hongkong, 1953, p. 137). 

Charles E. Lorrimer, “The Myths Concerning the Great Wall and Its Builders,” Overland, Second 


‘Series, XLII (October, 1903), 280-285. For a brief description of the geography, history, 
"organization, and the construction materials of the Great Wall, see Latourette, op. cit., p. 731. 


Lorrimer told of this legend when he introduced the Chinese Festival of All Souls’ Day, Second 
Series, XLIII, 303-310. 

L. Calhoun Duff, "The Legend of Kwan-Shai-Yin: Merciful Mediator of the Mahayanas,” 
Overland, Second Series, XLIV (July, 1904), 11-12. Kwan-Shai-Yin is of Cantonese pronuncia- 
tion. It is Kuan Shih Yin, or Kuan Yin, in Mandarin. 

There exist several versions of the Kuan Yin legend. In the province of Fukien and Taiwan, for 
instance, the goddess is called Ma Tsu, a fisherman’s daughter, especially idolized by seafarers 


` (Augustus W. Loomis, “Our Heathen Temples,” I, November, 1868, 455 and 458). To many 


women, all over China, Kuan Yin is a fertility goddess, but, essentially, she appears to be the 
Goddess of Mercy, which is her popular name in English. 

C. F. Gordon Cumming, “The Great Lama Temple, Peking,” Overland, Second Series, VI (Octo- 
ber, 1885), 384. 

Augustus W. Loomis, “Chinese ‘Funeral Baked Meats,’ " Overland, III (July, 1869), 21-29. 

See Arthur H. Rowbotham, Missionary and Mandarin: The Jesuits at the Court of China 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1942), pp. 119-175, 295-298. 

Mrs. Yelverton, Second Series, III, 262. 

Spencer C. Browne, “Queer Sights and Ways in Peking,” Overland, VII. (September, 1871), 247. 
Emile Deschamps, “The Native City of Shanghai and the Temples of Ages,” Overland, Second 
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Series, XLII (October, 1903), 276. 

Stewart Culin, “Tsz‘ Fa, or ‘Word Blossoming,’ ” Overland, Second Series, XXIV (September, 
1894), 249-254; “Dominoes, the National Game of China," Second Series, XXVI (November, 
1895), 559-565; “The Origin of Fan Tan,” Second Series, XXVIII (August, 1896), 153-155; 
“Palmistry in China and Japan,” Second Series, XXIII (May, 1894), 476-480; “Divination and 
Fortune Telling among the Chinese in America," Second Series, XXV (February, 1895), 165-172. - 
Culin was also the author of these two books: The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America 
(Philadelphia, 1891) and Korean Games (Philadelphia, 1895). 

See the review of Culin’s Korean Games in Overland, Second Series, XXVII (February, 1896), 
237-238, and Culin, Second Series, XXVI, 559. ` 
Charles E. Lorrimer, “А Garden Palace of the East," Overland, Second Series LIII (May, 1909), 
415. | 

Augustus W. Loomis, “The Chinese as Agriculturists,” Overland, IV (June, 1870), 526-532. 

J. Ross Browne, “Agricultural Capacity of California,” Overland, X (April, 1873), 297-314. 

As a matter of fact, the journal continued to publish essay after essay throughout the remainder 
of the nineteenth century on the subject of how best to profit from the land in California. 
China and Japan were frequently brought forward as examples, see E. G. Waite, “Unequal Dis- 
tribution and Remedies,” XV (November, 1875), 449, and Aaron A Sargent, “Irrigation and 
Drainage," Second Series, VIII (July, 1886), 19. In the present century, writing just after World 
War II, Walter T. Swingle of the U. S. Department of Agriculture (in "Our Agricultural Debt to 
Asia," The Asian Legacy and American Life, ей. Arthur E. Christy, New York, 1945, pp. 93-94) 
recalled the importance of China's soy bean culture to America and looked forward to enriching 
the American menu with Chinese vegetable food: “In China, they have perfected the most tasty, 
nutritious, and digestible substitutes for animal foods. . . . Large as is our agricultural debt to the 
Chinese, it will become much greater when we learn from them their art of preparing delicious 
vegetable dishes, rich in vitamins, easy to digest, and reasonable in cost, and secure from them the 
numerous savory vegetables they grow, most of which we do not yet grow in this country." 
Charles E. Lorrimer, “The Blossoming Peach Orchards of China, An Idyllic Scene," Overland, 
Second Series, XLI (March, 1903), 243-246. 

Benjamin P. Avery, “Notes from Peking," Overland, XIV (February, 1875), 184-185. A couple 
of farmers working in the field in North China with a plow and two donkeys appeared in a 


. photograph in Second Series, LVII (June, 1911), 657. 


Ellen N. La Motte, “Peking Dust," Overland, Second Series, LXXIV (August, 1919), 114. 
Margaret Н. Wentworth, “А Chinese Rice Paper Picture," Overland, Second Series, LXXXII 
(July, 1924), 313 and 334: 

Therese Yelverton, "Chinese Interiors," Overland, VIII (May, 1872), 415-425. 

R. W. Shufeldt, *The Pagodas and Other Architecture of China," Overland, Second Series, 
XXXIII (April, 1899), 293-302. The house described here was most probably located on a 
business street. For some idea of the layout of the typical private residence of a multi-mem- 
bered, upper-class family, see the sketch and the key of the plan of a typical Chinese family in 
Florence Ayscough, Chinese Women. Yesterday and Today (Boston, 1937), pp. 304-307. 

James Fergusson, The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture (2nd ed., London, 1859), рр. 
133-143. . : 
These currents were once referred to by Mrs. Yelverton (VIII, 418) as the "spirit of the Wind" 
and further explained in a review of Ernest J. Eitel's Feng-Shui: or the. Rudiments of Natural 
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Science in China (2nd ed., London, 1873) in the journal for April, 1874 (XII, 386-388), Feng 
Shuiliterally “Wind” and “Water,” was intimately connected with the idea of ancestral worship. 
The fortunes of the living were believed to depend in some measure on the favorable location of 


- the ancestral tombs. The people of China attributed certain evil and blissful influences to 


spiritual elements in earth, air, and water. To determine by astrology and geomancy how to 
offset the evil and bring in friendly currents in selecting sites for the houses of the living or 
dead, public buildings or roads, etc., was the purpose of Feng Shui. For more detailed examples _ 
of the practice of wind-and-water specialists, an easily accessible source is Herbert A. Giles, 
The Civilization of China (New York and London, 1911), pp. 66-67. 

From "Keramos" (1877), The Complete Poetical Works of Longfellow, Cambridge Edition 
(Boston and New York, 1893), p. 332. | 

Manly P. Hall, “Temple of Heaven," Overland, Second Series, LXXXVII (March, 1929), 79-80, ~ 
with photographs. A recent authoritative study and interpretation of Chinese architecture in 
relation to the Chinese way of life and philosophy. is Nelson I. Wu, Chinese and Indian Archi- 
tecture: The City of Man, the Mountain of God, and the Realm of the Immortals (New York, 
1963), containing twentyseven pages of illustrative designs and photographs. i 


- The Baan Chieng Culture in 
Pre-Historical Thailand 


Thanee Seneewong 


Over 200,000 to 300,000 years ago, 
parts of present-day Thailand were in- 
habited by aborigines who dwelt in 
caves and ‘subsisted on birds and small 
. animals they hunted and fruits and 
berries they foraged. About 8,000-10,000 
years later, they started to experiment 
with agriculture, made earthern utensils 


and turned stones into rough tools. After. 


another 7,000 years, they began to build 
primitive huts on hills and highlands 
for fear of flood. They cleared the woods 
around their homes for the growing 
of rice and vegetables which soon became 
their staple food while raising domestic 
animals, weaving, and bartering at the 
same time. This went on until approx- 
imately 2,000-2,500 years later when 
they started to build small towns and 
even cities in the valleys and down on 
the plains. i 

These aborigines were scattered in 
various parts of Thailand. In due course, 
some of them. developed rather quickly 
while others were slow in catching on. 
As a result, some became civilized earlier 
than the others, leaving gaps in their 
relative stages of development. 


The groups, the subject of our present- 


study, already attained a fairly high 
level of development 5,000-7,000 years 


ago. They erected permanent buildings : 
in the present-day town of Baan Chieng, 
District of Nong Harn, Province of Udorn : 
Thani, in the northeast part of Thailand. 
It is situated at Longitude 17° 24’ 18” 
and Latitude 103° 14’ 42", about 650 
kilometers from Bangkok. Earthern 
wares excavated at Baan Chieng and 
now in the custody of the University of 
Pennsylvania laboratory show ‘that there 
was a sizable community there approx- 
imately 5,247-7,122 years ago. Another 
set of earthern wares in the possession 
of the University of Nara, Japan, 
laboratory dates back to 2,570-6,420 
years ago. | | | 

_ The beginning of history varies from 


. country to country. For instance, that 


of Eypyt and Babylonia, which were 
reckoned to have the earliest civilizations 
in the world, commenced approximately 
5,000-6,000 years ago. With regard to 
Thailand, it started approximately 1,000- 
1,500 years ago. From the antiques’ 
discovered in Bann Chieng it can be 
deduced that the aborigines there went 
through two distinct periods: the Stone 
Age and the Metal or Bronze Age. | 

About 7,000 years ago, inhabitants in 
Bann Chieng were already making their 
living principally by growing rice and 
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vegetables although they still went out 
to hunt once in a while to supplement 
their food supplies. They used tools, 


` utensils or weapons made of stone. 


Among those excavated were beautiful 
stone axes which could chop and cut 
very Well. There were also arrows, shovels 
used for breaking ground, sickles used 
for harvesting rice, and chisels used for 
making handicrafts. | 

It was clear that these people knew 
how to make use of the animals that they 
had domesticated or caught in hunting, 
besides eating them. They used their 
hides for making apparels, and their 
bones for making sewing needles, fishing 
hoods, three-pronged harpoons both for 
fishing as weapons, as well a$ for making 


' beads, which they strung together as 


necklaces. 

~ They knew how to build wooden 
houses and corrals as well as make bows 
and arrows. Their arrow-heads were 
· made of sharp stones and in some places 
their firing balls were made of clay like 
ones used with latter-period catapults. 


The extant specimens of Baan Chieng | 


_earthern wares were pots in different 
shapes and sizes. 
round and others looked like vases, 


flower-pots, ladles, and spoons. , All these | 


were clearly products of the Stone Age. 
-Later on, the fatives of Baan Chieng 
found that stone instruments were not 
good enough. They started to look for 
mineral ores, melted. them down and 
turned them into tools and weapons. 
Archaeologists had found cast metals 
in various excavation sites. These were 
in. the form of weapons, such as axes, 


knives, lances, and utensils like spooons, . 


ladels as well as ornaments. By then they 
‘had entered the Metal Age. 

From studies done by archaeologists, 
it can be concluded that the Metal Age 


. away for 


Some of them were . 


:engraved 


Living Floor was 20-120 c.m. below the 
present-day surface, where a large number 
of metal pieces had been found, while 
the Late Neolithic Living Floor or Early 
Metal Age Living Floor was 120-200 
c.m. further down below. | | 

The surroundings of Baan Chieng 
several thousand years ago did not differ 
much from what they are today, except 
that the land in the early days was mostly 
covered by forests which were cleared 
cultivation purposes іп 
subsequent centuries. 

In those days domestic animals were 
used both as a source of power and as 
food. Thus, fowls and swines were raised 


for food and cows and buffalos to work . . 


on farms. and also for their meat. So 
far, no skeletons of cows and buffalos 
have been excavated at Baan Chieng 
but they have been found in other places 
such as in the District of Phu Wieng, 
Province of Khon Kaen. An examination 
by the carbon dating method shows 
that they are approximately 6,000 years 
old. | 

As to the animals the Baan Chieng 
people used for food, they were not 
big ones. They were mostly deer, birds, 


~ squirrels, hares, ground lizards, tortoises, 
` frogs, etc. Sketched figures of such 


animals were found on their earthern 
wares. - Among bones excavated were 
those of a gibbon near the skeleton of 
a woman, its presumed owner who was 
an aboriginal of the Metal Age. This 
shows that people in those days already 
knew how to bring up animals as pets. 
There must be many snakes in Baan 
Chieng and elsewhere in Thailand .in 
the early days, because figures of snakes 
were sketched on earthern. wares or 
on stones at many places. 
Some of them clearly show the figure 
of a snake but others. do not look like 
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a snake at all. The sketches must have 
meant something to those people and the 
said animals or reptiles must have existed 
in those days; otherwise, they would 
not have used them as models for their 
sketchings. 

Let us continue with our study of the 
. early civilization of the natives of Baan 
Chieng. Their livelihood as farmers could 
be said to be reasonably comfortable. 
The struggle for existence was not as 
hard as during the earlier periods when 
they had to subsist on taro roots and 
yams and forest produce. This is because 
they had already learned how to cultivate 
rice. In their diggings archaeologists have 
found fishbones, shells of tortoise and 
oyster às well as such things as fishing 
- hooks and three-pronged harpaons in 
large quantities. 

When did agriculture start in Thailand? 
We were not able to give an answer 
before, but now the archaeologists felt 
certain that it must have started about 
8,000-10,000 years ago. Evidence of this 
was found in the “Phee Maen” cave in the 
District of Muang of the Province of Mae 
Hong Sorn. 
found fòssils of several kinds of vegetables 
which .either grew naturally or were 
planted by the people of that period. 
They are familiar items, such as peach, 
cucumber, water-chestnut, and beans. 

There are reasons to believe that the 
early inhabitants of Baan Chieng knew 
how to grow various kinds of vegetables. 
Archaeologists have found rice grains 
in old fossils which looked similar to the 
kind of rice tribespeoples on the high 
hills grow in Thailand nowadays. Did 
they know how to grow paddy? So far 
there is no proof that these people did. 

Nevertheless, if we look at it from the 
stándpoint of historical progress, we must 
admit that the Bann Chieng people of 


that 


There archaeologists had 


"period had developed quite 
significantly. Today, there are still tribes- 
peoples who do not have a permanent | 
habitation because they do not know how 
to raise crops and, therefore, have to 
move from place to place. 

The period under discussion so far was 
the New Stone Age. Then came the 
Metal Age. The way of life of people in 
this period did not differ much from that 
in the previous period except that most of 
them were now farmers. They knew . 
how to make earthern wares and baskets. 
and from time to time they still hunted. 
But they knew how to smelt ores and 
metals and turn them into instruments · 
as well as utensils. 

The knowledge of how to work metals 
is one of the things that marked the 
difference between the peoples of the 
New Stone Age and of the Metal Age. 
The metal they used for making instru- 
ments and utensils was bronze, which is - 
an alloy of tin and copper. Before they 
found the process they must have spent 
a long time experimenting with numerous 
kinds of ores. 

The next problem was the proper 
ratio of copper and tin in the mixture. 
They went on experimenting until they 
finally got the formula they needed. 
Samples of tools made of bronze have 
been discovered at Noan Noktha, District 
of Phu Wieng, Province of Khon Kaen, 
where the archaeologists dug and found 
metals of the two periods. Instruments 
in the first period were made of pure 
copper. Later on, people mixed copper | 
with tin at the ratio of 94-96 percent for 
copper and 4-6 percent for tin only. 
Thereafter, they carried on experimenting 
by increasing tin to. 40 percent and 
reducing copper accordingly. Finally 
they obtained bronze, which was hard 
and suitable for making weapons and 
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instruments. 

The metalsmiths at Baan Chieng used 
metals in making simple instruments 
and utensils at first, such as axes, fishing 
hooks and lances. Later on, they made 
spoons and ladels. For these purposes, 
it was necessary to use moulds which 
were made of baked clay or stone and 
sand, and carved in the form of weapons 
or instruments, such as lances and axes. 
If it was necessary to have a hole to put 

‘in a handle later, they would stuff the 
hole with clay as a core.and then they 
would finish up by sharpening it. · 

As they gained more experience, they 
began to make things that were more 
complicated. In due course they made 
not only utensils but also articles of adorn- 
ment as well. The latter used different 
designs and techniques, some solid and 
some hollow. The. solid ones were 
simplier and easier to make while the 
hollow ones called for greater skills as 
many of them had beautiful tinkle bells 
engraved all around them. Archaeologists 
found bangles around the arms and 
wrists of corpses excavated at Baan Chieng. 

The making of earthern wares is 
another evidence indicating the capability 
of the people of.Baan Chieng. They 
made pots for cooking and to hold 
water as well. That they were able to do 
this several thousand years ago was most 
astonishing. 

People in those days had already 
learned that when clay was baked it 
would become hard and could be used 
to make utensils. At first they did not 
know they needed to mix clay with some- 
thing else. Later on they learned to mix 
clay with sand and husks, and finally 
they succeeded in making utensils or 
jars which were hard, strong and durable. 
What was all the more remarkable is that 
their way: of mixing clay with other 


materials for making earthern wares did 
not differ much from what people do 
nowadays, despite the lapse of thousands 
of years. 

Of course, utensils made by the early 
inhabitants of Baan Chieng were quite 
simple in’ shapes. They were made 
entirely by hand without the use of a 
turntable. They allowed them to become 
almost dry before they put the finishing 
touches on them. They then exposed 
them to the sun until they were dry. 
Finally they baked them in sets of tens. 

Unlike those made during the Metal 
Age, earthern wares of the New Stone 
Age were mostly unpainted, so the 
process was a little different. The pots 
were first put out-in the sun for drying. 
The decorative designs were added on 
using a kind of white liquid mud. After 
baking, the surface would become cream- 
colored. Afterwards, colors were painted 
on according to the designs, and the pots 
were baked once again. 

The paint used was earth mixed with 
iron ore. It was red. It was grounded into 
powder and then mixed with a kind of 
glue made of animal fat or a certain kind 
of plant. The designs were put on by 
brushes and some of them were so beauti- 
ful that one could hardly believe that they 
were made by people several thousand 
years ago. 

The people of Baan Chieng also knew 
how to make clothes out. of rough woven 
fabrics. They were found together with 
tools and utensils made of metal. 

With ‘regard to adornment articles 
like bangles, in addition to ones made of 
bronze, there were also ones made of 
ivory. It appears that before they knew 
how to make things from metal, the 
people of Baan Chieng already knew 
how to make stone bangles. There were 
also beads made of bones and oyster 
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shells with holes in them. Later on they 
even made ornamental articles out of red, 
green and blue stones with beautiful 
designs and colors. 

The people of Baan Chieng lived 
before the dawn of history. For commu- 
nication among themselves, they must 
have developed a spoken language of some 
kind. They were quite intelligent; 
otherwise, they would not know how 
to grow rice, make earthern pots and 
jars and mould metal instruments or 
do textile weaving. 

They believed that like the living the 
dead would still need food and utensils. 
They, therefore, put useful things, 
including food, into coffins before they 
buried their dead. They would dress 
up the dead in their finest clothing. 
They would put bangles on their arms and 
wrists, and bead necklaces around their 


necks. If they had weapons when alive, 
these would be put in too, such as 
lances, axes and other instruments. As to 
earthern wares, they must be new ones 
with beautiful designs on them. 

But some corpses did not have many 
things buried with them. Perhaps only 
one or two pieces of earthern ware were 
used. This indicated that there were 
already class distinctions among the 
people in those days very much similar to 
ours nowadays. 

The civilization of the aborigines of 
Baan Chieng ranks among the oldest in 
the world. Despite the lapse of several 
thousand years, the system of agriculture 
they developed has come down to the 
20th century without much change. 
They, therefore, may be truly described 
as the forefathers of the present-day 
Thai people. 
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On the following four pages are 
pictures of things excavated at Baan 
Chieng in Thailand. They include earthern 
ware of different shapes, 
metal ware in the form of axes, knives, 


and lances, and articles of ornament like 
bangles, necklaces, and stringed beads. 
All in all, they indicate the existence of 
a thriving civilization as early as 10,000 


years ago. 
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Natsume Soseki's Study of English Literature 
with Relevance to His Criticism (Part I) 


Shyh-jong Ren 
(+ tE Ж) 


Natsume Soseki (1867-1916)! was the 
most celebrated and distinguished English 
scholar of his time in Japan. His academic 
prestige is shown by the fact that he was 
the first Japanese to succeed the Western 
professors? in teaching English literature 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo 
(1903-1907). His perceptive criticism 
of English literature, his brilliant transla- 
tions, as well as his own poems written 
in English, substantiate his claim? 
Furthermore, Soseki's library, containing 
1,651 Westerndanguage books, was ап 
enormous collection in the pioneering 
period of Western literature studies. 
Two-thirds of this number were books 
concerned with English language and 
literature? This collection, together 
with extensive notes and comments in 
the margins, speaks to the breadth and 
depth of Soseki's culture in English 
literature. 

But neither books nor culture came 
easily to Soseki. To understand him and 
his works, it is necessary to know how 


he came to study English language and 
literature. It is surprising, for instance, 
to find that Soseki had a strong dislike 
for English in his teens. In “I Failed to 
Pass," the author confesses that "originally 
I liked Chinese studies, and, having much 
interest in them, many are the Chinese 
books I read. Although today 1 am 
engaged in doing research on English 
literature, at that time, when it came to 
English, I hated it to such an extent 
that even to touch the text book would 
make me feel disgusted.“? His son 
Natsume Shinroku's statement in “Eigo 
Kirai no Soseki," further substantiates 
the point. When Soseki’s dislike had 
reached an intolerable stage at the age 
of fifteen, he quit Tokyo Prefectual 
First Junior High School, which he 
had attended already for several years, 
and went to Nisho Gakusha —#A#4(Nisho 
Institute) to study Chinese classics and 
literature. However, Soseki's stay there 
only lasted a little less than a year, during 
which time he began to realize that, 
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though he liked the Chinese classics 
and literature, being a Chinese scholar 
in an era of Westernization and Enlighten- 
ment was a future with limited promise. 
Although he had as yet no specific idea 
what he intended to do, he decided to 
enter the university on general principles. 
To succeed in being admitted to the 
university one had first to pass the 
entrance examination: for Daigaku 
Yobimon 大 学 预备 困 (University Pre- 
paratory School, later reorganized as the 


First Higher School in 1886)? in which 


English was indispensable. After a year of 


- hard work at Seiritsu Gakusha 成 并 学 使 


“where even the text books for mathe- 
matics, history, geography, etc., were in 
English,"!? © Soseki eventually succeeded 
in entering the University Preparatory 
School. However, in the first two years of 
the preparatory course, Soseki hardly 
studied at all. In “My School Days,” he 
states frankly that *I hardly studied at 
all... . Everyday I just played my time 
away. Consequently my school record 
continued to worsen, . . and finally in 
my second year I fell into a pattern of 
failure."!! °- His failure seems natural, 
when one compares his neglect of his 
studies with the heavy demands of the 
school. In “of Cultivating Languages," 
Soseki recalls: 


In our school days [referring to the 
University Preparatory School days] the 
ordinary subjects were all taught in 
English, . . . Besides, we learned all the 
courses through English text books. 
Those who came a little before us often 
answered their examination questions in 
English. . . . To say that we learned 
everything in English was more to the 
point than to say that we were taught 
English for several hours. That is,, 
besides the hours for the regular English 
course, we spent an immense amount 
of time in English in a broader sense. 


That was why we had to be compara- 
tively more proficient in reading, 
writing, and speaking English. ? d 


Soseki took the lesson of failure to 
heart and began to study assiduously. 
According to Ara Masahito 荒 正 人 and 
Matsuoka Yuzuru Ж M 8 13 Soseki 
managed to achieve afterwards the best 
record in his class until he graduated 
from the first Higher School The 
evidence — Soseki's own recollections and 
excellent academic record — suggests 
that Soseki built up a solid foundation in 
English during the four-year preparatory 
course. After Soseki graduated from 
the preparatory course in July 1888, and 
before he was about to enter the two-year 
regular course, he was faced with the 
necessity of deciding on his major field 
of study. For Soseki this world have to 
be a field which would both satisfy his 
taste and promise him a living that would 
not at the same time compromise his 
“idiosyncratic” personality. Soseki first 
considered medicine, but dismissed it 
immediately, because he “disliked medical 
doctors,"!^ Then he turned to architec- 
ture, because it was an independent 
profession, which involved painting and 
mathematics, subjects which he liked 
very much. . However, his classmate 
Yoneyama Hosaburo 米山 保 三 郎 dissuaded 
him from majoring in architecture by 
simply stating, "In Japan no matter how 
you display your talents you just can't 
leave such a great building as St. Paul's 
Cathedral [in London] to the succeeding 
generations, . . . Literature has more 
life than architecture."!5 © Yoneyama 


| further dwelled upon the values of litera- 


ture: “If you study literature, depending 
upon the amount of your study, you might 
hand your works down to generations a 
hundred or thousand years later. ”16f 
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When Soseki decided to study literature, 
he reasoned that since he “had no intention 
to take either Japanese or Chinese as 
his major, he therefore chose English.” 17 € 
However, such reasoning seems naive 
and immature, based as it is upon the 
assumption that there is no basic difference 
between the study of Chinese literature 
and English literature. In “The Preface 
to On Literature X. & в ," Soseki says: 


In my teens, І liked to study Chinese ・ 
classics and literature. Although the 
period of my study [referring to the 
Nisho Institute] was brief, I felt vaguely 
that the concept of literature would 
be like what I had derived from my 
perusal of Tso-Kuo-Shih-HanZr В © i, 
I thought secretly in my mind that 
English literature should be like that. 
If so, I would not feel it regrettable at 
all if I could devote all my life to 
studying it. My decision to enter the 
department of English Literaure, which 
still was not popular then, was based 
upon this naive and simple reason, 19^ 


Soseki's second reason is founded on his 
own wishful thinking that through his 
mastery of the English language he might 
use it to write great works to impress 
foreigners, an idea which is reiterated 
in both *A Reminiscence about My 
First Creative Work," and *I Failed to 
Pass.” 1? ij 

In September 1888, Soseki entered 
the regular course, the First Higher 
School, and in July 1893, he became the 
second person to receive a Bachelor of 
Arts from the Department of English at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. During 
these five years — two in the regular 
course, and three in the English Depart- 
ment — Soseki consolidated his command 
of English and began to show some 
depth in his understanding of English 
literature, despite his own complaint 


that "after having studied English litera- 
ture three years, I somehow felt I was 
still in а dream."??k The fact that Tokyo 
Senmon Gakko (today's Waseda Univer- 
sity): could have invited Soseki to teach 
English there while the latter was still a 
university student may to a certain 
extent prove that his accomplishments 
in English language and literature were 
considerable. Soseki's command of spoken 
English was excellent. Matsuoka Yuzuru, 
the husband of Soseki’s eldest daughter 
(as well as a famous Soseki scholar), 
describes how Soseki once talked for two 
hours at the First Higher School with Dr. 
James Murdoch about history?! His 
schoolmate Fujiyo Motohito ЖЖ A 
recalls how Sdseki spoke very often 
with a certain foreign teacher while he 
was only a freshman at the university.?? 
Soseki’s writing ability can be verified 
by Dr. James Murdoch's? praise and by 
the publication of his English essay, 
“Japan and England in the Sixteenth 
Century," while he was in his last 
year at the First Higher School. But 
what best demonstrates both his writing 
ability and his knowledge of English 
literature is his translation of Kamo no ` 
Chomei's Hojoki Jj X. #0 (An Account 
of My Hut,” entitled “A Translation 
of Hojio-ki with a Short Essay on It.”26 
It is no exaggeration to say that the intro- 
ductory essay is a starting point which 
leads to his subsequent brilliant criticism 
of English literature, “Оп the Form of 
English Literature," On Literature, and 
A Criticism of Eighteenth Century English 
Literature "(see Note 3). As the title 
of Soseki's translation indicates, it contains 
two parts — the introductory essay and 
the translation. As far as the translation is 
concerned it is fairly faithful, for one 
has to take into consideration the 
completely different nature and structure 
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of English and Japanese. Its style seems 
a little archaic today but is concise and 
elegant. Like its original text, the transla- 
tion is characterized by balanced par- 
allelism and antithesis, for Soseki both 
as a scholar and a writer paid great atten- 
tion to matters of style — a matter with 
which I will deal in due course. The 
passage cited below reflects his English 
style at this time: 


Incessant is the change of water where 
the stream glides on calmly: the spray 
appears over a cataract, yet vanishes 
without a moment’s delay. Such is 
the fate of men in the world and of 
the houses in which they live. Walls 
standing side by side, tilings vying with 
one another in loftiness, these are from 
generations past the abodes of high 
and low in a mighty town. But none 
of them has resisted the destructive 
work of time. Some stand in ruins: 
others are replaced by new structures. 
Their possessors too share the same 
fate with them. Let the place be the 
same, the people as numerous as before, 
yet we can scarcely meet one out of 
every ten, with whom we had long ago 
a chance of coming across. We see 
our first light in the morning and 
return to our long home next evening.. 
Our destiny is like bubbles of water,” 


Also Soseki renders beautifully the natural 
and Buddhist metaphors, for instance, in a 
passage like this: “A house with its 
master, which passes away in a state of 
perpetual change, may well be compared 
to a morning-glory with a dew drop upon 
it. Sometimes the dew falls and the 
flower remains but only to die in the first 
sunshine: sometimes the dew survives 
the drooping flower, yet cannot live till 
the evening."?9 ™ Just as the translation 
demonstrates Soseki’s English writing 
ability, so does the essay his budding 
scholarship in English literature. Like 


a microcosm of his future English 
criticism, it anticipates his strengths — 
erudition, a scientific attitude, rigorous 
classification, and perceptive analysis — 
matters on which I will touch at greater 
length later. On the other hand, it antici- 
pates his weaknesses too: his sometimes 
incorrect conclusions or judgments, based 
on subjective impressions of the works 
in question — for instance, his misinter- 
pretation of some points about Swift's 
satire in the fourth book of Gulliver's 
Travels, and his personal, biased judgment 
of Defoe's style in Robinson Crusoe 
in A Criticism of Eighteenth Century 
Literature — and his occasionally inappro- 
priate quotations cited to support his 
conclusions or analyses, regardless of their 
different backgrounds or genres — for 
instance, his comparison of the quotations 
from Milton’s Samson Agonistes and 
Scott's Ivanhoe in order to explain whose 
point of view is better (in On Literature). 

In spite of the fact that Soseki some- 
times cites inappropriate quotations to 
support his classifications or definitions, 
strange to say, it is the quotations cited 
in the introductory essay that best 
demonstrate his extensive knowledge of 
English literature. At the beginning of 
the essay Soseki first orders all literary 
productions into two classes: “the 
literary products of a genius,” and “the 
works of a talented man."?? Then he 
follows with further definitions: 


The literary products of a genius contain 
everything. They are a mirror in which 
everyone finds his image, reflected with 
startling exactitude; ... . The works 
of a talented man, on the other hand, 
contain nothing. There we find fine 
words, finely linked together and 
fine sentiments, also finely interposed. 
But then they are only set up for 
show... 
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Having made this distinction Soseki 
then shifts to his intended subject by 
locating Hojoki in a third class of literary 
production, “works of enthusiasm,” 
which stand “half-way between the above 
two."?! И is in the definition of this 
class that Soseki borrows Taine’s remark, 
“under every literature lies a philo- 
sophy."? Then he further expands 
Taine’s idea by distinguishing the first 
and third classes: while the philosophy 
(likened to the skeleton) in the first 
class is “clothed with flesh and blood,” 
and therefore appeals to the reader, the 
philosophy in the third class is almost a 
skeleton itself (without flesh), and there- 
fore frightens the reader. While one 
admires Soseki's urge ‘to classify and 
define, at a time when he was a mere 
sophomore, one cannot help doubting 
the truth of these classifications and 
definitions. First, his classification is too 
broad and vague; it lacks concreteness. 
Besides, between the first class and the 
third there are many other different 
possibilities. | Furthermore, almost all 
literary works contain some philosophy, 
whether sublime or not, and therefore 
it is senseless to conclude rashly that 
the literary works of the second class 
contain nothing but fine words and fine 
sentiments. 

Later on, Soseki cites Shakespeare's 
Tempest,** and Goldsmith's “Edwin and 
Angelina ”35 to help explain Chomei's 
view of life. As far as the context is 
concerned, they fit very well. However, 
if one examines the background and 
genres of the quoted passages they 
become incongruous. In the case of 
Tempest, though Prospero’s words imply 
his awareness of the transience of this 
world, nevertheless his return from the 
: island to resume the Dukedom of Milan 
and his consideration of his daughter's 


happy marriage suggest that Prospero 
will not abandon this world and become 
a recluse permanently. Thus, he is very 
different from Chomei, who, through 
his own personal experience as well as 
his observations on the general course 
of history, has concluded that the transient 
nature of the "floating world" is the 
ultimate truth and has decided to lead 
a hermit life on Mount Hino where he 
can achieve “Atman.” If one must 
compare Hojoki to a Shakespeare play, 
it is nearer to Timon of Athens3 than 
The Tempest. Both Timon and Chomei 
permanently renounce this world as a 
result of their dislike of the world as well 
as their own personal experiences. Even 


so the nature of their renunciation is very 


different. Timon’s renunciation is caused 
by his despair at the selfishness and 
greediness of society in general, and by 
his disillusion with generosity and friend- 
ship in particular, but it does not lead 
him to try to achieve enlightenment. 
Rather, his misanthropy becomes so 
unbearable that he finally commits suicide. 

Aside from the different backgrounds 
of Chomie and Prospero, the genre of 
Tempest is also different from that of 
Hojoki — the genre of the fugitive essay. 
In his reference to “Edwin and Angelina,” 
Soseki again ignores the difference in 
background. The motive of Edwin’s 
becoming a hermit is his failure to get 
the hand of his lover, Angelina. When 
they are reunited in the cell, the hermit 
immediately abandons his hermit life 
and marries her. Again Goldsmith’s 
ballad is different from Chomei’s fugitive 
essay. There are definite faults in Soseki’s 
criticism, but nevertheless it needs to be 
said that on a purely verbal level, Soseki’s 
translation displays considerable sophisti- 
cation. 

Before Sosekis graduation in July 
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1893, he had two other articles published 
dealing with American and English litera- 
ture: “On the Poems of Walt Whitman , 
a Representative Egalitarian Writer,” and 
“English Poets’ Ideas of Nature" (see 
Note 3). In the first piece Soseki dwelled 
on the ideas of egalitarianism, individua- 
lism, and independence, and he cited 
passages from Whitman’s “Poets to Come,” 
“Roaming in Thought,” “Pioneer! O 
Pioneer!,” “Passage to India," “Song of 
the Open Road,” etc., to substantiate 
his discussion. In the second essay 
Soseki discussed the ideas of nature 
developed by such Pre-Romantic and 
Romatic poets as Thompson, Goldsmith, 
Cowper, Burns, and Wordsworth. From 
today’s point of view both articles contain 
little that is significant. However, 
whatever significance there is has not 
to do with the substance but rather with 
historical perspective. 

Since at this time the study of English 
literature was still in its pioneer period, 
Soseki’s circumstances as a student were 
by no means favorable. First, he was the 
only student majoring in English literature 
in his class, and only the second to 
graduate from the Department. His 
predecessor, Tachibana Masaki 立花 政樹 ， 
who had received a- Bachelor of Arts 
two years earlier, says in ^A Reminiscence 
of the Pioneer Days of the Department 
of English literature at the. Imperial 
University of Tokyo,"?" that the purpose 
for establishing an English Department 
was to train language teachers, and 
'that therefore the faculty and curriculum 
concentrated оп language teaching. 
Soseki’s own complaint in “The Preface 
to On Literature,” ‘substantiates 
Tachibana’s words: - 


I faintly remember that during my - 
three-year course of study at the Univer- ` 


sity I was only tormented by Latin, 
German, and French, which I had never 
mastered, and therefore I hardly had 
any time to read those specialized 

' books of English literature. Before I 
knew it, I already obtained a degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. While holding this 
honorable title, I felt a sense of intense 
loneliness in my heart.38 п 


Besides being subjected to this intensive 
study of language, Soseki was also 
frustrated by the way in which the 


` English literary courses were taught. In 


* My Individualism," he recalls: 


At that time I had Dixon as my English 
professor. He would ask me to read 
poems or essays in his presence. If I 
made a mistake in pronunciation he 
would get mad at me for that. He 
also asked me to write compositions. If 
I dropped an article he would scold me 
for that. As for the examinations 
‚ he would ask,such questions as: “When 
was Word-worth. born and when did 
he die?" or *How many Folios are 
there of Shakespeare?" or "List in 
chronological order Scott's works.”39 9 


Though discontented with this kind of 
teaching, he could do little, for not only 
was the university library lacking in 
research materials? contemporary English 
literary studies still remained at the stage 
of general introductions and translations.^! 
Thus one sees how the historical perspec- 
tive brings into relief the value of his 
articles. 

. The passage of ten full years saw 
the maturing of Soseki's English criticism. 
His apprentice essays published in his 
university days developed into his last 
three English literary critical studies, 
"On the Form of English Literature," 
On Literature, and А Criticism of 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature. 
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Written between 1903 and 1907 these 
three pieces strongly reflect a spirit of 
individualism and independence. How- 


ever, before Soseki could really develop ` 


this spirit of individualism and indepen- 
dence, he was haunted and tormented 
by a sense of emptiness and uneasiness — 
during his university period (1890-1893), 
throughout his subsequent teaching 
period, and until after the mid-point 
of his stay in London in 1901. In “My 
Individualism," Soseki looks back at his 
past, saying that, “Anyhow, after three 
years of study at the university, I did 
not even understand what literature was. 
You might say that my trouble first 
came from that."^ P In the course of 
his subsequent teaching period, Soseki 
continues, “I always had a feeling of 
emptiness in my mind. .. I felt as if 
I was petrified like a solitary, lonely 
man fog-bound.. . I felt as if I was packed 
in a sack, unable to get out of it... . 
Harboring this kind of uneasiness I 
graduated from the university, bringing 
this same uneasiness with me I crossed 
over from Matsuyama to Kumamoto, 
and, finally with the identical uneasiness 
piled at the bottom of my heart, I went 
abroad.” 4 It was only in London that 
Soseki came to realize the fact that the 
concepts of Chinese literature and English 
must have been different, or else how 
could he with confidence appreciate the 
former, not the latter, even though 
the accomplishment of both was almost 
at the same level.4° When he came to 
this realization, one year had almost 
passed .*© During this year he first went 
‘to Cambridge for a couple of weeks, 
and finding it too expensive for him, 
he chose University College in London 
instead. There he attended Professor 
Ker’s lectures on the “History of Modern 
English Literature.” By means of an 


introduction from Ker, Soseki also 
visited Dr. W. J. Craig’s house once a 
week to receive tutorial instruction on 
Shakespeare.*7 Whereas Soseki's attend- 
ance at Ker’s class only lasted a couple 
of months (November-December 1900), 
because it seemed to him uniteresting 
and unprofitable,** his visits to Craig’s 
house continued for-nearly a fully year 
(November 1900-October 1901). He 
himself confessed that Craig’s private 
lessons were very profitable, especially 
for his own lectures on Shakespeare 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo.% 
Aside from these academic contacts 
with English scholars, Soseki led an 
isolated life, spending the rest of his 
time devoring whatever English literary 
books came to hand. However, this 
unsystematic reading did not relieve 


‘his uneasiness, but only increased it. 


It was then that reflecting upon the past 
he discovered the root of his uneasiness — 
the deficiency of individualism and 
independence. So far his study of English 
literature had remained at the stage of 
imitating the views of Western scholars, 
thus debarring him from genuinely 
appreciating English literature. In 
SosekYs phraseology it was completely 
based upon tanin hon'i fth A Ж fit (with 
other people's views as one’s own 
standard),°° an idea which is vividly 
expressed by similies such as “ask other 
people to drink your wine and listen to 


their views about the taste of it,” “strut 
about in a borrowed dress," “stalk majesti- 
cally in peacock’s feathers."5! " Опсе 


awakened to this discovery, he realized 
that “the only way to free himself from 
this pit of uneasiness was to build up his 
own concept and system of English 
literature by his own strength alone.?2 5 
Since it would be futile to build such a 
system out of books alone, which would 
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be rather like, “washing blood with 
blood,"5?: Һе decided that his new 
approach must be both psychological and 
sociological, best demonstrated by his 
own statement: 


I swear to delve into literature from 
the psychological point of view to see 
how literature is necessary, how it 
rises, develops, and declines; from the 
sociological point of view to see how 
literature is indispensable, how it 
comes to exist, prospers, and falls.54 " Y 


As а way to realize this aim, SOseki began 
first to collect those reference materials 
relevant to his subject, and then “devoted 
all his energy to reading between the 
lines, writing marginal notes, and when 


the need arose taking notes down."55 w ` 


From the time he started this task till 
the time he departed for home 
(approximately a year and a half), Soseki 
shut himself up in his room, engrossed 
in this preparation. The result of this 
hard work?6 was the accumulated notes, 
“reaching five or six inches high, all filled 
with tiny words (as small as the head 
of a fly).”57 х With them Soseki intended 
to write a book great enough to be 
handed down to the generations to come, 
an idea which was clearly reflected in his 
letters to his wife and father-in-law .ss Y 2 
“However, when Soseki returned in 
1903, the writing plan did not go as well 
as he had expected, because he was 
plagued by a variety of troubles. First, 
he had an increasing family to support,?? 
plus relatives who depended on his 
financial help, circumstances which 
impelled him to work harder than he had 
wished, so that he commuted busily 
among the three schools, Imperial 
University of Tokyo, First Higher School, 
and Meiji University. His only 
autobiographical novel, Grass on the 


Wayside, records faithfully the ensuing 
agony arising out of the obligatory web 
of Confucian human relationships. Asa 
conscientious teacher he devoted a great 
deal of time to preparing his 
lectures; and as a warm-hearted man he 
sometimes went to great lengths to 
help students in financial need.5! Besides, 
he himself was tormented physically by 
a stomach ulcer and mentally by a nervous 
breakdown. Under this physical and 
mental pressure, Soseki prepared his 
last three courses of university lectures 
from the notes brought back from 
London, which together with the help of 
his students (see Note 3) gave birth to 
Soseki's last English literary critical 
works, his own climactic achievement 
as well as that of his time: “Onthe Form 
of English Literature," On Literature, 
and A Criticism of Eighteenth-Century 
English Literature. Reflecting his 
individualism and independence, these 
three studies at the same time display 
Soseki's attitude as a creative novelist. 
Takubo Hideo 田 久保 英夫 i “Gakkusha 
to Sakka no Setten #4 & (ERO (е 
Meeting of Scholar and Writer)" points 
out that the appeal of A Criticism of 
Eighteenth-Century English Literature lies 
in its relevance to Soseki’s performance 
as a creative novelist. Actually during 
his last two years of teaching at the 
university (1905-1907), Soseki’s novel 
writing paralleled his critical writing, 
and the two often contended with each 
other. It was only after a painful struggle 
that the former eventually replaced the 
latter. Therefore, it is true, in terms of 
time at least, that there is nothing wrong 
with the views of Кава Otsuhiko 9—25 
and Morita Sohei 森田 草 平 , who contend 
that only after Soseki had benefited 
from the experience of being an English 
literary critic did he possess the theoretical 
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basis to launch his career as a 
novelist. * DP ^ However, these two 
Soseki scholars seem to have overlooked 
one important point — that is, Soseki’s 
critical activity was preceded by his 
creative activity, which had appeared 
in Chinese poetry, Chinese essays, and the 
Japanese haiku. Only after Soseki found 
that these traditional forms with their 
inherent limitations could no longer 
embody his experience, thought, and 
learning, as well as his response to his 
society and times, did he turn to the novel. 
To a great extent Soseki's choice was 
somewhat like Ihara Saikaku’s;®> it was 
primarily a matter of channelling creative 
energy into a different direction. To put 
it in another way, Sdseki used the creative 
potential he already possessed to turn 
literary theories he had acquired to 
creative use. It seems safe to conclude 
that Soseki possessed creative talent first, 
that his English literary criticism inclined 
him toward writing novels, and that the 
last three critical works are the border- 
line at which Soseki commits himself 
permanently to novel writing. 

In “On the Form of English Litera- 
ture’’®® Sdseki’s individualism and 
independence are reflected in his defining 
literature as being constituted by "form" 
and “content,’® after quoting and 
discussing a variety of different concepts 
in both a broad and narrow sense, by such 
critics as Arnold, Hallam, Buckle, Groos, 
De Quincey, Tolstoy, Milton, Coleridge, 
and Stopford Втооке.6 He also further 
subdivides "form" into three separate 
categories, as follows (in Soseki's original 
English): 


І. Arrangement of words as conveying 
the meaning. 
(a) Form pleasant as satisfying 
intellectual demands, 
(b) Form pleasant from various 


associations in a general way, 
outside of mere intellectual 
demands - Miscellaneous. 

(c) Form chosen by our taste 
cultivated in historical develop- 
ment. 

Il. Arrangement of words as conveying 
combinations of sounds. 

' Ш. Arrangement of words as conveying 

combinations of shapes of words.” 


The examples which Sóseki cites to 
illustrate his definitions are drawn from 
such English writers as William James, 
Arnold, Stevenson, Carlyle, Addison, 
Milton, Johnson, and Kipling. These 
show his erudition, his systematic mind 
and his powers of analysis, as well as his 
scientific and objective attitude. Even 
so, there is no denying that Soseki’s 
theory is imperfect in several respects. 
For instance, it is overly mechanical in 
merely repeating the order of theoriza- 
tion and illustration; it is unfinished, 
because Soseki did not complete his 
discussion of the third category; it is 
not tightly knit together, because it was 
wholly based upon notes a student took 
in the class without having been proof- 
read by Soseki. Despite these imperfec- 
tions, “Оп the Form of English Literature" 
undoubtedly provides us with an under- 
standing of Soseki's efforts to establish 
an original classificatory scheme, based 
chiefly on English examples. The essay 
is also interesting because Soseki's pre- 
occupation with style reveals his attitude 
as a creative novelist. Like Hemingway 
and Faulkner?! Soseki pays great 
attention to style in his novels." His 
concern for style is first expressed in his 
emphatic endorsement of . Buffon's 
aphorism that “Style is the man himself,” 
and Schopenhauer’s that “Style is the 
physiognomy of the mind, and a safer 
index to character than the face.”73 


ay 
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He then devotes two-thirds of the article 
to a discussion of style, covering very 
fully his first category, “Arrangement 
of words as conveying the meaning.” 
In I (a), “Form pleasant as satisfying 
intellectual demands,”  Soseki first 
establishes a standard pattern for style 
(again in Soseki's original English): 


partial a. idea — (universal), (pseudo- 
universal). 
b. symbol — (universal), (pseudo- 
universal). 
whole c. idea — (universal). 
d. order of words — (universal), 
(pseudo-universal).* 


Interpreted in modern linguistic terms, 
Sosekis pattern deals individually and 
synthetically with the constructions of 
semantics and syntax: "partial" represents 
a semantic construction; and “whole” 
syntactic. Therefore, partial a and whole 
c represent, respectively, semantic and 
syntactiic idea (meaning); partial b 
and whole d represent semantic and 
syntactic form. The standard style serves 
to “minister the intellectual flows by 
prizing lucidity and ordér," to which, 
according to Sdseki, Matthews Arnold’s 
writings conform.75 *' However, not all 
writings are modelled on this pattern, 


for, if so, monotony would prevail. 


People with different backgrounds and 
different talents, cultivated by different 
tastes, personal or historical, produce 
different styles.76 In I (b) he cites 
examples from Stevenson’? and other 
English writers to discuss the features 
of different styles. To add an overall 
finish to his discussion of style, Soseki 
in I (c) describes how a change of taste 
has shaped English style — occurring in 
the 10th century, the 15th century, 
and the 19th century — beginning with 
simple, natural Saxon, influenced by 


heavy, complex Latin, passing through 
Hooker, Milton, Walton, Addison, and 
Steele; and arriving finally at Reade and 
Kipling.78 

Reading Soseki's discussion of style, 
one can not help being impressed by his 
erudition. However, his argument suffers 
in two respects: 1) He tends to evaluate 
the style of a writer by citing and 
discussing only one passage from one 
certain book of the writer in question, 
so that his conclusions run the risk of 
being overly subjective. For instance, 
his evaluation of Stevenson's style is 
correct and perceptive, for Stevenson's 
style in general is simple, precise, lucid, 
and vigorous. However, it is simply not 
enough to discuss Stevenson's style by 
quoting only a few passages from The 
Master of Ballantrae. Soseki should at 
least have covered Stevenson's essays, 
poems, and other main novels. Soseki 
should also have made it clear that 
Stevenson's tyle is calculated to create 
an overall effect of suspense and intensity, 
because he is well known for his novels 
of adventure. Furthermore, in his 
comparison of different styles, Sdseki 
seems to disregard the difference of 
genres and of periods — for instance, 
his comparison of Stevenson, Milton, 
Cowper, and Dryden — is unselective. 
These are serious faults. Even so, one 
should keep in mind that Soseki’s article 
is the first to deal systematically and 
scientifically with English literature in 
Japan. Besides, Soseki’s writing of this 
article was more or less influenced by a 
mind already engaged in writing novels, 
a point which partially accounts for his 
preoccupation with style. Since I will 
continue to discuss Sdseki’s own style 
presently, suffice it to say for the time 
being that Sosekis article shows 
originality as well as the attitude of a 
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creative writer. 

While Sosekis “On the Form of 
English Literature" deals with literary 
form, his On Literature is concerned 
with literary content. It is the latter that 
constitutes the central part of his theory, 
for the former, according to Soseki, 
serves only as an introduction to the 
latter. The scope of On Literature is 
broad, because, besides literature, it 
embraces psychology, sociology, rhetoric, 
aesthetics, philosophy, and other fields 
of learning. Soseki's achievement in this 
piece has received recognition in J apan 


and abroad. Professor A. R. Davis of the 


University of Sydney says in his preface 


to Dr. Matsui Sakuko’s Natsume Soseki 


as a Critic of English Literature: “The 
achievement was remarkable. . . , and 
was so far superior to contemporary 
English studies in Japan that it inevitably 
seems in advance of its time. Even when 
set in the larger world of English studies 
of the time, where since Soseki wrote in 
Japanese for Japanese students it was 
quite unknown, his criticism showed an 
approach which two decades or so later 
became dominant with I. A. Richards 
and his Principles of Literary Criticism. "7? 

Of the five parts of On Literature,?? 
what concerns us most is the fourth 
part. It is in this part that SOseki most 
strongly expresses his attitude as a 
creative novelist; and it is to this part 
that Soseki scholars such as Tsukamoto 
Toshiaki, Yamoto Tadayoshi attach great 
importance.?! $’ e Oddly enough, there 
is only very little of this part mentioned 
in Soseki's original notes brought back 
from London. After a comparative study 
of Soseki's, On Literature, and of his 
notes concerning the book, Yamoto 
Tadayoshi, in his “Soseki Shiryo 一 
Bungakuron Noto o Yomu「 激 石 資料 - 
а J — рх (Оп Reading Soseki 


Materials — the Notes of On Literature )," 
concludes that whereas the intention of 
the London notes is more concerned with 
the distinction between Western and 
Eastern cultures, the intention of the 
book is more concerned with the technique 
of literary expression. | Yamoto 
attributes Soseki's shift of concern to the 
following factors: 1) that when Soseki 
lectured on On Literature at the univer- 
sity, he had to use concrete examples 
from literary works in order to convey 
successfully to the students the nature 
of literature, which is naturally related 
to the technique of the work; and 2) 
that during this period Sóseki was already · 
actively involved in writing novels, which 
naturally turned his attention to the 
technical aspects of these writers.83 
In On Literature SOseki first establishes 
a pattern which will serve to define 
“content”: “The pattern of all literary 
content must be F + f. F means the focal 
impression or idea and f signifies the 
emotion attached to F. If so, the above 
pattern can be indicated by the unifica- 
tion of cognitive factors (F) and emotional 
factors (f). The idea or impression from 
our daily experience can be mainly 
classified. into three categories: 1) F, 
2) F +f, and 3) f.... Among these three 


‘only the second category, F + f can 


become literary content."8^ " Although 


Soseki was reluctant to indicate what 
these two letters symbolize, it can be 
inferred from his explanations in On 
Literature, as well as from his other 
essays, that F denotes Focal points of 
succession of consciousness, and f denotes 
feeling. After this definition he turns 
to analyze the basic elements that consti- 
tute literary content — to wit, simple, 
sensory elements, such as touching, 
feeling, tasting, seeing, hearing, etc.; 
simple and complex mental processes, 
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such as fear, anger, sympathy, love, 


jealousy, religious emotion, loyalty, etc.; 
and the abstract concepts that can arouse 
f, such as truths, proverbs, maxims, etc. 
The examples which Soseki cites for 
illustration embrace both Western and 
Eastern literatures. The Western literature 
ranges from Homer's Iliad to Meredith's 


The Egoist, and half of the examples ` 


are from Shakespeare's plays. 
These literary elements also constitute 


. some of the important aspects of Soseki's 


novels. For instance, Soseki's discussion 
of color in the category of sensory 
elements corresponds to his use of colors 
in his own novels, such as Gubijinso 
BRAG (The Red Poppy; 1904), 
Sorekara それ か う C4zg Then; 1909), 
Kokoro (1914). In The Red Poppy 
Soseki uses “violet” and “yellow” to 
symbolize the conflict of the two female 
characters, Fujio 藤尾 and Sayoko 小夜 F, 
representing their respective attributes — 
arrogance and jealousy, and tenderness 
and submissiveness. In And Then Sdseki 
uses “red” as a doniinant tone to 
symbolize the final explosion of the 
hero's inhibited natural love. In Kokoro 
Soseki uses "black" as a backdrop to 
depict the process of the hero's social 
isolation and ethical helplessness. 

Soseki’s discussion of loyalty (忠义 ) 
corresponds to his major theme — the 
conflict between the values of Confucian 
altruism and Western individualism — in 
such novels as And Then, Kokoro, Mon 
FY (The Gate; 1910).85 In these novels 
Soseki depicts how the heroes violate 
the rule of loyalty to friends — a main 
pillar of the five Confucian human 
relationships — by yielding to the tempta- 
tions of love, and as a result fall into an 
inescapable tragic fate. The conflict 
embodied in these novels also reveals 
Soseki's own contradictory character — 


his aspiration after freedom, and his 
domination by Confucian eithics. No 
wonder his attitude toward love, after 
quoting and discussing Coleridge's “Love,” 
Browning’s “Love among the Ruins,” 
and Keats’ “Endymion” (Bk. II, 11. 
22-34; Bk. IV, 11. 76-85), is tinged with 
seriousness: 


Literature, if it goes as far as this, is 
attended with some danger. If there 
is any person who seriously inspires 
the world with such a feeling, we must 
call him an element that poisons the 
world. No wonder some people 
contend that literature invites national 
ruin. Suppose we disclose and expose 
the fundamental thought that lurks 
at the bottom of our Eastern people's 
heart. Leaving aside the uneducated, or 
those modern youths who have no 
contact with the current of the educa- 
tion of the former age, in ordinary 
people there must inevitably be found, 
when they derive pleasure from 
indulgence in love, an idea that this 
pleasant feeling is a kind of sin. We 
regard love as important, but at the 
same time we always try to suppress 
it. If we fail to suppress it, we feel 
as if we have lost the dignity of an. 
educated man. If we yield to the 
clamorous demands of passion, a sense 
of sin must inevitably follow. This is 
indeed one of the great differences 
between Eastern and Western 
thoughts. 9° 


While the basic elements form some 
important aspects of Soseki’s novels, 
some literary examples in story form 
reveal his creative tendency. For instance, 
his quotation and discussion of some 
passages from Coriolanus?" to illustrate 
anger are organized like a story in itself, 
beginning with Marcius anger over the 
coming invasion of the Volscian army 
led by Aufidius, passing through his 
angry rebuke of the retreating army, 
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and ending with the verbal and physical 
confrontation of the two, Marcius and 
Aufidius, and the victory of the former. 
Although in terms of effects, SOseki's 
quotations concerning Coriolanus anger 
cannot be compared with Coriolanus’ 
in the presence of the Roman tribunes, 
and at Antium, which respectively lead 
to his exile and death,,one can, -however, 
unmistakably perceive a story form in 
Soseki’s example. His other examples 
from the Twelfth Night®® and “The 
Clerkes Tale" from The Canterbury 
Tales? which deal with patience and love, 
also appear in a similar form. It is 
possible to argue that the narrative form 
of this criticism is due to the method 
proposed in Soseki’s “Meridisu no Fu 
メレ デイ ス の 計 (Meredith's Obituary)": 
"Reading either serves for criticism, or 
primarily for the memorization of plots 
{underlined by the present writer]; 
or else, disregarding criticism and plots, 
what you have read just exists formlessly 
between consciousness and unconscious- 
ness in your mind. . . ”90 However, 
it seems to me that Soseki’s memorization 
of plots is related rather to the creation 
of his novels, for a novelist always tries 
to seek materials for his plot either in 
his own experience or observation, or 
in the literary works he has read. Itagaki 
Naoko Ж i8 Е F, in the conclusion 
of her Soseki Bungaku no Наке: Wk А X 
40st, (The Background of Sdseki’s 
Works), reaches a similar conclusion: 
“Throughout his life Soseki’s reading of 
Western literary works was characterized 
by his trying to get ideas for the themes 
or structures of his own works."?! i 
If one examines Soseki's novels, especially 
in the early period, one will find that 
some English literary works directly or 
indirectly form a part of his own plots. 
For instance, Soseki weaves into the 


plot of The Red Poppy (Chapters 2 and 
19) almost verbatim some passages 
translated from Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Langhorne's translation of 
Lives (a subject which I shall discuss 
later on). One can also find that some 
passages from Meredith’s Beauchamp's 
Career (Chapter 8) appear almost 
verbatim in The Three-Cornered World 
(Chapter 9); and that an episode from 


. Diana of the Crossways (Chapter 26) in 


an altered form appears in The Red 
Poppy (Chapter 18).2 P% 

After Soseki's general description of 
literary content, he then turns to classify 
his subject into four categories — 1) 
sensory F, 2) human afairs F, 3) super- 
natural F, and 4) intellectual F. “The 
first has nature as its model; the second 
human drama. . . ; the third religious 
F; and the fourth the concepts relevant 
to human problems."?3 ” The intensity 
of f that accompanies these four F's 
diminishes with the numerical order. To 
interpret this in another way, the 
intensity of f increases with the intensity 
of concreteness and decreases with 
abstractness. The first F, the most 
concrete, therefore, has the strongest 
emotion; the fourth F, the most abstract, 
has the weakest. How a writer expresses 
his literary content in his work, and how 
a reader communicates with the writer’s 
content — that is, the mutual relationship 
among the writer, work, and reader — are 
the central issues which SOseki treats 
in the fourth part of his study. 

To understand this relationship one 
must first know Soseki's idea of an ideal 
literary work. The ideal work in Soseki's 
mind is the one that can best 
communicate to the. reader the writer's 
ideals in it — the ideals that are formed 
by the writer's selected succession of con- 
sciousness.?^ The success of this 


. to succeeding generations. 
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communication occurs only when the 
writers “well-developed ideal” and 
“perfect technique” concur. Only then 
can the reader in an Бава 
undifferentiated state’ experience a 
“restoration of unity,’ which may best 
be explained in Soseki's own words: 


The artist expresses an ideal, which he 
has gained as a result of self-cultivation, 
by means of language or colors, and this 
ideal is nothing but an exact representa- 
tion of a type of consciousness forming 
a type of succession. For the reader 
to enjoy the work means to follow 
this succession of consciousness that 
the artist expresses. The reader's succes- 
sion of consciousness, therefore, has 
to be in accord, to some extent, with 
that of the artist to bring about enjoy- 
ment on the reader's part. What we 
call “а restoration of unity" takes 
place only at the highest pons of this 
accordance.95 m’ 


Through this experience one comes ot 
realize that “literature can impart to us 
the greatest and highest influence... 
either the writer’s ideal embodied in the 
literary work identifies with our own, 
or drawn by the writer’s ideal our ideal 
is lifted up to a point which is newer, 
deeper, and broader than before. . . "96 ^' 
Thus literature performs an important 
role in society, because "the writer's 
great personality penetrates into the mind 
of the reader or the audience; it becomes 
a part of its blood and flesh, and descends 
. The writer 
begins to realize that he is not an 


individual, but a part of the spirit of the 
whole society; he comes to perceive 
-that literature bears the closest relation- 
'ship to the human mind and to social 
ethics." ?" 9' 

From Sdseki’s discussion of the ideal: 
literary work, the point that appears most 
prominent is that only the concurrence . 
of the writer's?$ well-developed ideal" 
and “perfect technique" through the 
readers experience of a “restoration of 
unity" bears a close relationship to the 
improvement of social morality. Though 
it is quite clear that Sdseki’s ethical 
consciousness derives from his profound 
indebtedness to the ethical system of 
Confucian altruism and to the general 
moral consciousness of the Oriental 
literature, one cannot help doubting 
whether every reader in the “object- 
subject undifferentiated state" would 
only enjoy the writers moral ideals. 
For instance, in reading Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe, it is possible that the reader 
may not be much moved by the religious 
conversion 一  Crusoe's .disobedience- 
punishment-repentance-deliverance — 
embodied in the book, but rather be 
engrossed by the process of Crusoe’s 
accumulation of economic profits and the 
acquisition of political power. Again, 
in reading Richardson’s Clarissa, it is 
possible that the reader may not be 
deeply concerned with the virtues of the 
Puritan middle class, but be deeply 
interested in the psychological and 
erotic depiction of the heroine’s rape 
by Lovelace. 
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NOTES 


Natsume Kinnosuke 夏木 金 之 助 is his real name. Today he is better known by his pseudonym. 
For detailed information about the foreign professors who preceded Natsume Soseki, consult 
Shigehisa Tokutaro ЖА Ж ABB “Go Yatoi Gaijin Eigo Kyoshi 187 + A 3E E A (О? the 
Employment of Foreign English Teachers),” Nihon no Eigaku Hyakunen: Megi Hen Н OX ER 
100 年 明治 編 (The Centennial of English Studies in Japan: Meiji Section), ed. Nihon no 
Eigaku Hyakunen Henshübu (Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1960), pp.404-407. 
Soseki's main essays and books dealing with English literature are: “Bundan ni okeru Byodo 
Shugi no Daihyosha ‘Walt Whitman’ no Shi ni tsuite СРМ 5752 E RD FEE [Var 
ホイ ツ ト マ ン | の 詩 に フ い て (On the Poems of "Walt Whitman,” a Representative Egalitarian 
Writer),” first published by Tetsugaku Zasshi i ЕЕ s, (October 1892), now included with the 
following essays appearing in almost every editien of the complete works of Soseki: “Eigoku 
Shijin no Tenchisansen ni taisuru Kannen Ж Big AOR HLJ gT 5 #9 (English Poets’ 
Ideas of Nature),” first published by Tetsugaku Zasshi, (March-June 1893); “Toristoramu Shandi 
М リス トラ ム ・ ミ セ デ ー (Tristram Shandy),” first published by Koko Bungaku 江湖 六 
, 4 (March 1897); *Eigoku no Bunjin to Shinbun Zasshi 英国 四 文人 上 Sr IEEE (English 
Ms of Letters and Newspapers and Magazines)?" Hototogisu h b> A (April 1899); 
“Shosetsu "Eiruwin' no Hihyo 小説 「 エ イル キン 」 の 批評 (A Review of the Novel 

‘Aylwin’ )" Hototogisu, (August 1899); “Makubesu no Yürei ni tsuite +2 CAD С 
いて (On the Ghost in Macbeth)" Teikoku Bungaku 帝國 文 学 „(January 1904); 
“Eibungaku Keishikiron 英文 学 形式 论 (On the Form of English Literature)" originally a ` 
lecture by Soseki at the Department of English Literature, the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
from April to June, 1903, the publication of which was coinpletely based upon the notes taken 
by his student Minakawia Seiki E? /111Е #& ; Bungakuron X. 39 (On Literature), again a lecture 
by Soseki from September 1903 to June 1905, the publication of which was mainly based upon 
the notes of his student Nakamura Yoshitaro 中 川 芳太郎 plus his own proof-reading, and 
revision of the last third (chaps. 7-8 of Part IV, and Part V); and Bungaku Нубтоп ЭС ER P ii (А 
Criticism of Eighteenth-Century English Literature), again a lecture by Soseki from September 
1905 to March 1907, the publication of which was based upon his own lecture notes, aided by 
his students’ (Morida Sohei 森田 草 平 and Takida Join jet FH 4) transcription and transla- 
tion, together with his own corrections. Soseki's main translation was Kamo no Chomei's ( #8 长 
HB) Hojoki 5 Ў: Su (An Account of My Hut; 1212), entitled А Translation of Hojio-ki with a 
Short Essay on It (1891). See Soseki Zehshu (Tokyo: Soseki Zenshu Kankokai, 1929), XX, 
249-273; hereafter cited as SZ. Soseki’s English poems, such as "Life's Dialogue,” “Silence,” 
“Dawn of Creation,” etc. were mostly composed between 1901 and 1904. See SZ, XV, 233-252. 
*Soseki Sanbo Zosho Mokuroku ŽA ША Н SX (A List of Books in Soseki's Library),” 
SZ, XX, 3-102. 

“Z5sho no Yohaku ni Ki'nyüsaretaru Tanpyu narabi ni Zakkan Ж BORA に 記入 を れ た だ た る 
EE CARERE (Brief Comments and Miscellaneous Impressions in the Margins of Soseki's Book 
Collection)," SZ, XX, 9-233. 

It was an informal talk by Sdseki, first published by Chügaku Bungei PXE, (une 1906), 
now appearing in almost every edition of the complete works of Soseki. The present quotation 
is from “Rakudai 落第 (1 Failed.to Pass),” Natsume Soseki Zenshu (Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten, 
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1973), 1, 261; hereafter cited as NSZ. Except when stated otherwise, the translations are mine. 
For the original text, see Appendix a. 

Natsume Shinroku 夏木 伸 7X, “Eigo Kirai no Sdseki 英語 嫌 ひ の 激 石 (The Soseki Who 
Hates English),” Bungei Shunju X: @ Æ ЖК , 34 (July-September 1956), 276-283. Shinroku 
describes how his father studied from junior high school to university, to professional writer, 
with the emphasis on Soseki’s transformation from dislike to liking. 

For detailed information about the curriculum of the institute and Soseki's advancement in it, 
consult Komiya Toyotaka's Natsume Soseki (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1938), pp. 81-83. 

At the Daigaku Yobimon one has to attend five years — three at yoka 予科 (preparatory course), 
and two at лопка Ж F} (regular course), and then one automatically enters the University. 
Seiritsu Gakusha is a kind of cramming school devoted exclusively to making those who want to 
enter the Daigaku Yobimon succeed in passing the entrance examination. Today big cities such 
as Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya are still filled with such schools, because Japanese parents have always 
wanted their children to study at the best universities. Examination Hell,” in Japan Quarterly, 
20, No. 2 (1973), 131-135, gives one some idea of the mental distress of these examination 
candidates. The present quotation is from “Watakushi no Keika shita Gekusei Jidai 私 の 経過 
L 7e ER Æ BF (My School Days)," NSZ, I, 254; the article was first published by Chugaku 
Seikai, (January 1909). See Appendix b. 

NSZ, 1, 2577-258, See Appendix c. 

“Gogakuryoku Yosei ni tsuite #7) RAC BEV T,” SZ, XX, 555, See Appendix d. 

Ara Masahito, “From Primary School to University,” Natsume Soseki (Tokyo: Jitsugyo no 
Nihonsha, 1967), p. 25; Matsuoka Yuzuru, Soseki: Hito to Sono Bungaku 激 石 ・ 人 と OX 
ЕЗ (Soseki: The Man and the Work) (Tokyo: Jobungaku, 1942), р. 52. 

*Shojosaku Tsuikaitan EZ Zr (Е 36 $228(A Reminiscence about My First Creative Work)" first 
published by Bunsho Sekiai 文章 世界 ,(September 1908). The present quotation is from NSZ, 
II, 394. 

Ibid., 394-395. See Appendix e. 

“I Failed to Pass," NSZ, І, 264. See Appendix f. 

Ibid., 265. See Appendix g. 

"The preface to Bungakuron (On Literature),” NSZ, XIV, 8. See Appendix h. 

*A Reminiscence about My First Creative Work," op. cit. , 395. See Appena: i. "I Failed to 
Pass," op. cit., 265. See Appendix j. 

“Watakushi no Kojinshügi 私 の 個人 主義 (My Individualism)," NSZ, XII, 275. See Appendix 
k. 

Matsuoka Yuzuru, SOseki: The Man and the Work. op. cit., p. 79. 

Fujiyo Motohito, “Natsume kun no Henrin Ж Н Ao Fr (A Glimpse of Mr. Natsume),” 
Geibun ŒX , 8 (February 1917), p. 149. 

James Murdoch was Soseki's English and history teacher at the First Higher School. Later when 
Soseki declined the Doctorate of Literature conferred by the Department of Education in 1911, 
Murdoch sent Soseki a warm and encouraging letter, praising Sdseki’s “Moral backbone.” See 
“Hakase Mondai to Murdoch sensei to Yo 博士 問題 と マー ドッ ク 先 生 と 余 (the Doctorate 
Question, Professor Murdoch and I),' NSZ, VIII, 280. In this article SOseki also praises 
Murdoch's personality and scholarship. 

It is quoted from Yamoto Tadayoshi’s Natusume Sóseki: Sono Eibungaku deki Sokumen 夏目 
BUE £O HX SB m (Natsume Soseki: The Profile of His Knowledge of English 
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Literature) (Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1971), p. 15. 

Hojóki was written by Като no Chomei (1153-1216) in 1212, describing the author's life as a 
Buddhist hermit in a hut on Mount Hino, stating his own views about the transience of this world 
and uncertainties of human fortune, and dwelling upon the Constant way beneath the illusory 
phenomena. lt belongs to the genre of fugitive essays. Its style is a blending of Japanese and 
Chinese Han styles, characterized by conciseness and elegance. It is full of beautiful natural 
and Buddhist metaphors. 

This translation seemed to have been requested by his advisor, Professor James Main Dixon in 
December 1891, when Soseki was a sophomore at the University. Dixon profusely praised 
Soseki's translation, rating it an “excellent performance." Adding a few corrections, Dixon used 
it as a basis for his lecture, entitled “Chomei and Wordsworth: A Literary Parallel," at a regular. 
meeting of Nippon Ajià Kyokai HAY :2 7 协会 (Japan Asia Association) on 10 February 
1892, and later published it as “А Description of My Hut” under his own name in the twentieth 
issue of Japan Asia Association Bulletin in 1893. For Soseki's translation see Note 3. As for the 
part of Soseki's Hojoki in this thesis, besides the original text of Höjöki in Hojoki Shoshu Shüsei 
方 丈 記 諸 注 集成 (Hojoki: With a Collection of All Annotations), ed. Yanase Katsuo $& 8 — ЩЕ 
(Tokyo: Toyoshima Shobo, 1969), and Soseki's own translation, I am much indebted to the 
following essays and books: Tsukamoto Toshiaki Ж ЖЖ) Я, “ *Eiyaku HOjOki tsuki Hojoki 
Shoron' © Megute X 8 7j 3k Bü > fb 7g 3c RB iS ro を めぐ っ て (with Regard to ‘A 
Translation of Hojio-ki with a Short Essay on It")," Sdseki ni okeru Tō to Se 激 石 に すけ る 東 
と pä (East and West of Soseki), ed. Nihon Hikakubungaku Kyokai 日 本 比较 文学 协会 (apans 
Comparative Literature Society) (Tokyo: Kabushi Kaisha Shufu Yusha, 1977), pp. 97-105; 
Edward Putzar, Japanese Literature: A Historical Outline (Tucson, Arizona: University of 
Arizona Press, 1973), pp. 82-83; Introduction to Classic Japanese Literature, ed. Kokusai Bunka 
Shinkokai (Tokyo: Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 1948), pp. 129-132; Yamoto Tadayoshi, Natsume 
Soseki: the Profile of His English Literature, op. cit., p. 19; Komiya Toyotaka, Natsume Soseki, 
op. cit., p. 219; Ara Mashito, A Critical Biography of Natsume SOseki, op. cit., p. 343; and 
Senuma Shigeki 瀬沼 茂樹 , Natsume Soseki E. Ж Ж (Tokyo: Tokyo Daigaku Shuppansha, 
1970), p. 318. | | 

SZ, XX, 261. See Hojoki with a Collection of all Annotations, p. 41, and consult Appendix 1. 
Ibid., pp. 262-263. See Hojoki with a Collection of all Annotations, p. 42, and consult Appendix 
SZ, XX, 253. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, History of English Literature, trans. H. Van Laun (1883; rpt. New 
York: Frederick Unger Publishing Co., 1965), I, 213: 

Beneath every literature there is a philosophy. Beneath every work of art is an idea of nature and 
of life; this idea leads to the poet. Whether the author knows it or not, he writes in order to 
exhibit it; and the characters which he fashions, like the events which he arranges, only to serve 
to bring to light the dim creative conception which raises and combines them. Underlying 
Homer appears the noble life of heroic paganism and of happy Greece. 

SZ, XX,255. | 

The Tempest, ed. Frank Kermode (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd, 1954), IV, i: 
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The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rock behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
Oliver Goldsmith, *Edwin and Angelina," The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, edited with 
introduction and notes by Austin Dobson (London: Oxford University Press, 1927), p. 60: 

Then, Pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego; 

All earth-born cares are wrong: 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 
Timon of Athens, ed. H. J. Oliver (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1959). 
The Centennial of English Studies in Japan: Meiji Section, op. cit., p. 503. 
NSZ, XIV, 8. See Appendix n. 
NSZ, XM, 275-276. See Appendix o. 
Ibid., 276. 
Matsui Sakuko, Natsume Soseki as a Critic of English Literature (Yokyo: The Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies, 1975), pp. 41-43. 
Soseki taught two years at Tokyo Koto Shihan Сакко Я Ei 55 mM $6 Bk (Tokyo Advanced 
Normal College) (1893-1895) and Tokyo Senmon Сакко Ж 598; (1892-1895), one 
year at Matsuyama Middle School Ж Ш Ф 224% (1895-1896), and four years at the Fifth 
Higher School 第 五 高 等 学校 in Kumamoto (1896-1900). 
NSZ,XII, 276, See Appendix p. 7 
Ibid., 276-277. See Appendix q. 
“The Preface to On Literature," op. cit., p. 9. : 
Soseki left for England on 8 September 1900, and arrived there on.28 October; he departed for 
Japan on 5 December 1902, and arrived there on 23 January 1903. 
Dr. W. J. Craig had been the general editor of the Arden Shakespeare from 1899 to 1906. For 
the detailed relationship between Sdseki and Craig, consult Soseki's letter 44, dated 9 February 
(Saturday) 1901, NSZ, I, 367; Soseki's diary, dated 22 November (Thursday) 1900, ibid., 295; 
and "Professor Craig," Ejitsu Shohin 永 日 小品 (Spring Miscellanies; 1909) in NSZ, VI, 
281-288. 
This is purely Soseki’s own opinion about Ker. 
In "Professor Craig,” Soseki praises Craig’s editorship of Hamlet, saying that its introduction and 
notes were very beneficial to his own lectures on Hamlet at the University. During the four-year 
teaching period (1903-1907) after his return from England Soseki gave three courses of lectures, 
“On the Form of English Literature," “Оп Literature,” and “А Criticism of (Eighteenth Century 
English) Literature," and also taught Macbeth, King Lear, Hamlet, The Tempest, Othello, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Romeo and Juliet. 
“My Individualism,” op. cit., P. 277. 
Ibid., pp. 277-278. See Appendix r. 
Ibid, p. 277. See Appendix s. 
“The Preface to On Literature,” op. cit., p. 9. See Appendix t. 
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Ibid., p. 10. See Appendix u. Sdseki’s scientific approach was greatly indebted to the influence 
of Mr. Ikeda Kikunae ЙН Н Ё (1864-1936), better known for his invention of ajinomoto 
味の素 (mono-sodium glutamate), when the latter paid a fifty-day visit to Soseki (5 May-26 
June 1901) from Berlin. In “A Reminiscence about My First Creative Work,” (op. cit., p. 396) 
Soseki says that "that I could meet Mr. Ikeda in London was a great benefit to me. Indebted to 
his influence I abandoned fantasy-like literature, and began to think about studying literature 
more systematically and organizedly.” See Appendix v. Soseki's diary, dated 9 May, 15 May, 16 
May, 20 May, and 22 May, also describes Ikeda's inspiring talk with him. Consult NSZ, I, 
304-305. 

“The Preface to On Literature,” op. cit., p. 10. See Appendix w. 

The hard work not only refers to his solitary study, but also to his enduring his lonely life, 
meager living, feelings of racial inferiority, and a nervous breakdown. For Soseki's life in 
London, consult Matsuoka Yuzuru's Soseki: The Man and the Work, op. cit., pp. 132-158; 
Ara Masahito’s A Critical Biography of Natsume Soseki, op. cit., pp. 40-63; Komiya Toyotaka's 
Natsume Soseki, op. cit., pp. 357-434; Soseki's Spring Miscellanies, op. cit., рр. 239-244 & 
247-250; his “London Shosoku 倫敦 消息 (News from London; 1901),” NSZ, I, 189-210, 


. his letters and diary in NSZ, I; and his autobiographical novel, Michikusa 道 草 (Grass on the 


Wayside; 1915), centered on his two-year life (1903-1905) in Tokyo after his return from 
London. | 

“The Preface to On Literature,” op. cit., р. 10. See Appendix x. 

See Soseki's letter to his wife, dated 22 September 1901: “Iam collecting materials, and plan to 
write a book after my return ... ” (VSZ, 1; 378); Soseki’s letter to his father-in-law, dated 15 
March 1902: “Since my arrival [since last August or September (1901)] I have thought of 
writing a book. For the time being I am occupied with reading, taking notes, and jotting down 
my ideas. Even though the nature of my book might be similar to that written by Western 
scholars I would not follow their beaten track (swallow their dregs). It would be something that 
I could show to other people without feeling shameful ... First, my idea is like this: ‘It will 
begin with how one should view this world, then move to the question of how one would explain 
life, then turn to discuss the meaning and purpose of life as well as the transformation of man's 
vitality, then shift to the questions dealing with civilization, then analyze the factors that 
constitute the civilization, and the enlightenment of literature influenced by the unification and 
development of these factors’ (ibid.: pp. 384-385). See Appendix y and z. 

Soseki married Nakane Kyoko in 1896, and had three daughters with her before the end of 1903. 
It first appeared serially in the Asahi Daily between 3 June and 10 September 1905, and was 
then published in book form by Iwanami Shoten in October, the same year. The edition I used 
was published in Obunsha, 1974. 2 

In “My Individualism (op. cit., p. 276)" and “My Inaugural Address (op. cit., pp. 300-2), 
Soseki frankly confesses that he is neither fit nor qualified for teaching because he lacks interest. 
Despite his confession, his disciples such as Matsuoka Yuzuru (cf. his Soseki: The Man and the 
Work, op. cit., p. 123) unanimously praise Soseki's conscientiousness in executing his teaching 
duties, and his warm-heartedness to those students in financial need. 

A stomach ulcer caused Soseki to be hospitalized several times, and eventually led to his death. 
He had three nervous breakdowns: the first occurred between 1893 and 1894, just before he 
went to teach at Matsuyama Middle Schoo.; the second between 1902 and 1904, both in London 
and Tokyo; and the last between 1912 and '1913, three years before his death. See Chitani 
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Shichiro 于 谷 七 郎 Soseki no Byoseki 激 石 の 病 跡 (Soseki's Pathography) (Tokyo: Keiso 
Shabo, 1963), pp. 24-49. | 
Takubo Hideo, “Scholar-Writer Contact Point," Natsume Soseki Zenshu, op. cit., XV, p. 454. 
Кара Otsuhiko, *Shosetsu no Höhö to *Bungakuron'/g 0 方法 上 Г 85а (The Technique 
of the Novel and On Literature)" op. cit., XIV, 429: “Before Soseki started writing novels, 
he already had an awareness of methodology. . . There is no mistaking the fact that while deciding 
secretly in his mind to be a novelist On Literature. He is the kind of writer who has 
a methodology first.” Consult Appendix a’. Morita Sohei, “Swift to Sdseki sensei Swift と IU 
先生 (Swift and Professor Sdseki),” op. cit., Supplementary Volume, 38: “However, Soseki 
studied literary theories first. After fully comprehending them he began his creative career at 
a comparatively late age. Consult Appendix b’. 
ата Saikaku (1642-1693) was a great novelist in the Tokugawa period (1600-1867), the period 
preceding the Meiji period (1867-1912). Before turning to novels he already made a name as 
a haikai poet, and was especially admired for the excellence of his yakazu haikai < DERE , in 
which the poet composed extemporaneously an extended series of verses within twenty four 
hours. In 1684 he is said to have set a record by composing 23,500 verses in a single day and . 
a night. Saikaku turned to novels at the age of forty. His novels can be classified into three 
categories: amorous tales; stories about merchants and townsmen; and samurai tales. 
*On the Form of English Literature," and On Literature constitute a sequence: the former 
deals with literary form, and the latter with literary content. 
NSZ, VX, 8-9. 
Ibid., 3-8. 
Ibid., 9. 
Matsui Sakuko, Natsume Soseki as A Critic of English Literature, op. cit., p. 105: 

His method of starting from a theory and finding examples to illustrate it is character- 

istic also of 4 Study of Literature [On Literature]. That his lectures are apt to 

become mechanical seems mostly due to this method. 
Hemingway uses a dry, concise, and vigorous style in The Old Man and the Sea; Faulkner uses 
different styles corrsponding to different narrators — Benji, Quentin III, and Jason — in The 
Sound and the Fury. 
Soseki's attention to style can be shown in the changes of his style in the novels: his leisurely, 
humorous, satirical, and detached style parallels his poetical, decorative style in his early period; 
his direct, concise, masculine style dominates his middle and late periods. 
NSZ, XV, 21-22. 
Ibid., 13. 
Ibid., 11. See Appendix с’. 
The greatest Chinese literary critic, Liu Hsieh, asserted a simlar view fifteen hundred years ago. 
He asserted a similar view fifteen hundred years ago. He first states that the union of literary 
substance and literary expression creates vitality or style. Then he further differentiates styles 
on the basis of the shades of difference with regard to talent, physical vitality, scholarship, 
and manner. In summary, these styles can be classified into eight groups: first, elegant and 
graceful; second, far-ranging and profound; third, polished and concise; fourth, lucid and logical; 
fifth, profuse and flowery; sixth, vigorous and beautiful; seventh, fresh and extraordinary; and 
eighth, light and trivial. For further information about Liu’s discussion of style consult his 
The Literary Mind and Carving of Dragons, trans. Vincent Yu-chung Shih (New York: Columbia 
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University Press, 1959), and Shyh-jong Ren's "The Nature of Natsume Soseki's Style with 
Reference to Liu Hsieh’s ‘Feng-ku,”” Asian Culture, 3 (Winter 1975), 27-36. 
Cf. NSZ, XV, 17-21; Soseki's quotations are from R. L. Stevenson's The Master of Ballantrae 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918), pp. 7-8: 
“I will stand and fall by it," said Mr. Henry. “Head, I go; shield, I stay.” 
The coin was spun, and it fell shield. 
“So there is a lesson for Jacob,” says the Master. 
“We shall live to repent of this," says Mr. Henry, and flung out of the hall. As 
for Miss Alisen, she caught up that piece of gold which had sent her lover to the 
wars, and flung it clean through the family shield in the great painted window. 
“If you loved me as well as I love you, you would have stayed,” cried she. 
“I could not love you, dear, so well, loved I not honour more," said the Master. 
Oh! She cried, “You have not heart — I hope you may be killed!” and she ran 
from the room, and in tears, to her own chamber. 
It seems the Master turned to my lord with his most comical manner, and says 
he, “This looks like a devil of a wife." 
“I think you are a devil of a son to me,” cried his father, “You that have always 
been the favourite, to my shame be it spoken. Never a good hour. have I gotten of 
you, since you were born, no, never one good hour," and repeated it again the 
third time. 
Soseki’s admiration for Stevenson’s style is primarily based upon his own impressions of reading 
The Master of Ballantrae: Stevenson’s use of simple, easy, plain words; of simple sentences; 
and tight, well-trimmed structure. As far as the effect of sound, the expression of ideas, and 
the structure of syntax are concerned, Stevenson’s style impresses one with its simplicity, 
precision, lucidity, and vigor. 
NSZ, XV, 2747. 
Matsui Sakuko, op. cit., p. ii. 
The book was first published in May 1907. The edition I used is NSZ (Tokyo: Kadokawa 
Shoten, 1974), IVX, pp. 5-397; the fourth part covers from p. 190 to p. 304. 
Tsukamoto Toshiaki 塚本 Fil Bj, “ Bungakuron no Hikakubungaku teki Kenkyu [X Egg | © 
比较 文学 的 研 (A Study of On Literature on the Basis of Comparative Literature),” Nihon 
Bungaku, No. 16 (May 1967), pp. 10-11: 
Although On Literature consists of five parts, the part that draws the attention is 
the fourth part, “Bungaku teki Naiyo Soko Kankei X 学 的 内 容 四 相互 天 傈 (Mutual 
Relationships in Literary Content).”. . . The first part, “Bungaku teki Naiyo no 
Bunriui 文学 的 内 容 忆 分 类 (Classification of Literary Content),” the second, 
“Bungaku teki Naiyo no Suryo teki Henka MSHI NAO RENIE (Quantita- 
tive Change of Literary Content),” and the third, “Bungaku teki Naiyo no Tokushitsu 
文学 的 内 容 〇 特质 (Characteristics of Literary Content)," primarily treat the 
preliminary problems leading to the fourth part. ... In short, the first three parts 
concern the backgrounds of literature, . . . and the fourth part really enters the 
realm of literature, and treats concretely the technique of literature. Yamoto 
Tadayoshi, WAD Май ($бзей no Suishin) (Tokyo: Akitaya, n.d.), р. 39: “The 
part that discusses the technique [referring to the fourth part] occupies almost one 
third of the book, and must have drawn most of the writer's energy.” See appendix 
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d', and e’. 
Cf. “Оп Reading Soseki Data — the Notes of ‘on Literature," The Rising Generation, CXXXII, 
No. 10 (1977), p. 37. Yamoto mainly classifies On Literature into three sections: the first 
section covering the 1st and 3rd parts of the book treats the nature of literature; the second 
section covering the 2nd and 4th parts treats the technique of literary works; and the third 
section covering the 5th part treats the movement of literary schools. In these three sections 
Yamoto finds that there is a correspondence between the book and notes in the 1st and 3rd 
sections only. 
Ibid. 
NSZ, IVX, p. 21. See Appendix Р. . 
The themes of individualism and independence are formed partially by Soseki's times and 
partially by his personality. The Meiji period was a period of nearly unprecedented change — 
the change from feudalistic, Confucian altruism to Western democratic, self-centered individua- 
lism. One saw in this period the abolition of traditional class hierarchy, the rise of commerce 
and industry, the promulgation of the Constitution, the institution of universal military conscrip- 
tion, and the establishment of universal education. [For further reference consult T. C. Smith's 
“Japan's Aristocratic Revolution," Imperial Japan 1800-1945, ed. Jon Livingston, Joe Moore, 
and Felicia Lodfather (New York: Random House, 1973); Peter Duus’ The Rise of Modern 
Japan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1976), Chaps. 4-9.] Anyone who, like Soseki, 
was born and grew up in this period could not escape being influenced by it. Besides the 
influence of the times, Soseki's personality and life strongly reflect the spirit of individualism and 
independence. His early refusal to join the Student Society for Nationalism sponsored by the 
principal of the First Higher School in 1889, speaks well for this spirit, especially when the tide 
of Japanese Nationalist imperialism was rapidly mounting. His resignation of his professorship 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo, and his joining the staff of the Asahi Daily in 1907, his 
declining :to receive the golden cup of the most destinguished writer in the national poll 
sponsored by Taiyo Zasshi (Taiyo magazine) in 1909, and his declining a doctorate in literature 
conferred by the Ministry of Education in 1911, all mirror this spirit. 
NSZ, op. cit., IXV, p. 60. See Appendix g'. 
Ibid., pp. 41-43. 
Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
Ibid., pp. 51-54. ' 
SZ, op. cit., p. 547. See Appendix h’. 
Itagaki Naoko, The Background of Soseki's Work (Tokyo: Masu Shobo, 1956), p. 211. See 
Appendix i'. 
Soseki's translations are from “А Night in the Adriatic," Beauchamp’s Career (London, New 
York, & Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 68-69: 

Tenderness breathed from her, in voice, in look, in touch; for she accepted his help 

that he might lead her to the stern of the vessel, to gaze well on setting Venice, and 

sent lightnings up his veins; she leaned beside him over the vessel's rails, not separated 

from him by the breadth of a fluttering riband. . . . , and with Nevil she said adieu 

to venice, where the faint red Doge's palace was like the fading of another sunset. . . 

Venice dropped lower and lower, breasting the waters, until it was a thin in air. 

The line was broken, and ran in dots, with here and there a pillar standing on opal 

sky. At last the topmost campanile sank. . . : 
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‘It is ропе!” she said, . . . 
The adieu to Venice was her assurance of liberty, but Venice hidden rolled on 
her the sense of the return and plucked shrewdly at her tether of bondage. 
They set their eyes toward the dark gulf ahead. The night was growing starry. 
The softly ruffled Adriatic tossed no foam. . 
He pressed a hand that was like a quivering chord. . . 
‘One night?’ said Nevil; one? Why only one?’.. . ^ 
Lying on the deck midnight, . . . the recollection of that sanguine spot of time: 
when Renée's life-blood ran with his, began to heaven under him like a swelling sea. 
For Nevil the starred black night was Renée. Half his heart was in it: but the 
combative division flew to the morning and the deadly iniquity of the marriage, 
from which he resolved to save her; in pure devotedness, he believed. And so he 
closed his eyes. She, a girl, with a heart fluttering open and fearing, felt only that she 
had lost herself somewhere, and she had. neither sleep nor symbols, nothing but a 
sense of infinite strangeness, as though she were borne superhumanly through space. 
See Appendix j°. In The Three-Cornered World the “I” narrator reads the above passages to the 
heroine, when requested by the latter to do so. Soseki seems to take the occasion of this reading 
to explain his pleasure in "non-emotional" reading, to add some romantic mood to his poetic 
novel, and to contrast Nevil's emotional involvement with Renée to the painter's non-emotional 
involvement with the heroine. In The Red Poppy Soseki apparently borrowed an episode from 
Meredith's Diana of the Crossways [(London: Constable and Company Ltd, 1915), Chapters 
XXV -and XXVI], in which Diana and Dacier arranged to meet at the station to elope, but 
when the appointed time came Diana, purposely delayed by Redworth, did not turn up. The 
only difference is that in The Red Poppy it is the man, not the woman, who did not appear 
at Omori ЯЖ station. Soseki's borrowing is proved by his own description of the episode in 
the eighteenth chapter: 
In a Meredith's novel there is such an episode. A certain man and a woman arranged 
a plan to meet at the station. If they really had moved along this scheduled plan 
their honor would have finished when the train started. However, when both were 
approaching this fate the woman did not turn up. the man with a disappointed face 
from long waiting eventually got into a horse carriage, and returned back empty. 
Later he learned that a cerain friend detained her, and purposely delayed her 
appointed time. 
See Appendix k’. Also Soseki is an expert on Meredith. In “Meredith's Obituary,” he says that 
he has read almost all of Meredith's works, which can be proved by his marginal notes (see 
SZ, XX, pp. 77-83). I will not go further into Meredith's influence on Sdseki, because there 
has already been exhaustive research into their relationship. For the introductory information 
consult: Kuno ShinkichiA £f EG ,“Sdseki to Meredith 激 石 と メレ デ 仏 (Soseki and Meredith),” - 
Kokubungaku, No. 6 (June 1961), 90-94; Ebiike Chunji, “Soseki to Eibungaku — Gubijinso 
to Shanshiro no Baai 激 石 と 英文 移 一 「 虎 美人 草 」 と [三四郎 」 の 場合 (Soseki and English Litera- 
ture — in the case of The Red Poppy and Sanshiro)," Gengo Bunka, No. 2 (November 1965), 
89-98; Itagaki Naoko, The Background of Soseki's Work, op. cit.; “Natsume Soseki and English 
Literature,” The Rising Generation, No. 112 (July 1966), 2-89; Natsume Soseki, “Meredith's 
Obituary," op. cit.; and Iwada Katsuo £i Н — 5S, "Gubijinso to Henry Esmond (The Red 
Poppy and Henry Esmond)," Hitotsubashi Daigaku Kenyu Nenpo (Jimbun Kagaku Kenkyu), 
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No. 11 (March 1969), 1-28. 

NSZ, op. cit., IVX, 75. See Appendix 1’. 

A writer’s literary content is crystalized in his ideals, which, according to o EDS are cultivated 
by the writer's selected succession of states of consciousness. For Soseki's ideas on the selected 
succession of states of consciousness he frankly confesses that he was greatly indebted to William 
James’ Principles of Psychology, 2 Vols. (London: Macmillan, 1901). Since Soseki attaches 
great importance to it the discussion on the succession of states of consciousness, the differ- 
entiation and unification on the basis of selection, and the creation of the four literary ideals — 
"beauty," "truth," “love and morality," and ‘‘sublimity” — not only appears in On Literature 
(cf. NSZ, 23-25; 161-164), but also reappears more clearly and in greater detail in “Тһе Philoso- 
phical Bases of Literature (op. cit., pp. 223-248),” as well as “Sosakuka no Taido 創作 家 の 態 度 
(The Attitude of a Creative Writer) (NSZ, V, 293-294).” 

“The Philosophical Bases of Literature,” op. cit., p. 270. See Appendix m’. 

Ibid., p. 269. See Appendix n'. | 

Ibid., p. 259. See Appendix o'. 


‘Oriental Tales’ with Chinese Background - 
in Eighteenth Century England 


Paul F. Hsai 
(HER ) 


In the eighteenth century in England, 
China was a likely subject for literary 
compositions, due to a two-fold interest, 
philosophical among the intellectuals and 
artistic among the general public, as 
well as due to the growing curiosity of the 
English people about the Orient. The 
notion of "East" signifies then “those 
countries, collectively, that begin with 
Islam on the eastern Mediterranean and 
stretch through Asia.” The eighteenth 
century romantic revival prompted an 
interest in things of remote times and far 
away lands.  Medievalism characterized 
Gray's works, and Macpherson's Ossianic 
poetry; Gothicism captured the novel 


of Horace Walpole; while Orientalism. 


infiltrated fiction. The interest in far- 
away lands came as a result of the break- 
down of England’s various contacts 
with the outside world. As Martha P. 
Conant indicated, "The growth of the 
Indian empire, of commercial intercourse 
with the East, and of the new democratic 
belief in the brotherhood of the whole 
"world, helped to break down England's 
insularity and to awaken a fresh interest 
in the Orient." Strange customs as well 
as unorthodox religious and philosophical 
beliefs of the Eastern countries brought 
home by travelers had fascinated 


Englishmen. Soon thereafter, a volume 
of literature called “Oriental tales" 
appeared first in France, and Orientalism 
was subsequently popularized in England 
by Johnson's Rasselas, Goldsmith's The 
Citizen of the World, and Beckford's 
Vathek. The translation of the Arabian 
Nights from the French marked the 
beginning of this trend in England. 
Then, as Sherburn remarked, “Pseudo- 
translations of Arabic, Persian, Turkish 
and Chinese tales flooded England, and, 
therefore, the Oriental story or the essay 
with Oriental background had great 
vogue. ーー 

Literary works relating to China were 
written in many different forms, from 
imaginative fiction to realistic reports 
and descriptions. First, there are Chinese 


stories falling into the category of 
Oriental tales. Both in the Arabian 
Nights? and Persian Tales? the two 


progenitors for the genre, there is a tale 
about a Chinese princess. The refusal 
to marry bv a prince or princess is the 
main theme in two tales. In the Arabian 
Nights, Prince Camaralzaman, who was 
the only heir of the royal family, turned 
down marriage when he reached the 
right age. His stubbornness had disheart- 
ened his parents, and he was imprisoned 
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for this disobedience. Fortunately, the 
situation was solved through the inter- 
vention of supernatural spirits. Fairy 
Maimoune and Genie Danhasch brought 
together Prince Camaralzamen and Princess 
Badoura of China in a contest for the 
most perfect mortal of the human race. 
In the prince's dream, the couple fell in 
love and exchanged their vows. However, 
the occasion left no other traces when 
Camaralzaman waked up than a ring on 
his finger, which encouraged him to leave 
his country and journey to China for the 
destined marriage. The refusal to marry 
is also in a story in Persian Tales, this 
time involving the Chinese princess, 
Tourandot, a lady of absolute beauty 
and superior talent. She demanded her 
suitors solve three riddles in order to win 
her hand in marriage, and they would be 
deprived of their lives if they failed. 
The riddles are: What is the creature 
which belongs to all countries, is beloved 
by all, and who cannot endure its like? 
Who is the mother, who after having given 
birth to her child, devours them all when 
they have grown up? What is the tree, 
the leaves of which are white on one 
side and black on the other? These 
questions, being unanswerable, cause the 
death of many princes who came from 
foreign lands in admiration for her beauty. 
The heavy sacrifice deeply touched the 
emperor who tried in vain to stop this 
cruel act of his daughter. Finally the 
killing was ended by Prince Calaf who 
satisfied her with three answers to the 
riddles — "sun" for the first, "sea" for 
the second, and “year” for the last. 
Tourandot, at the end of her wits, had 
to honor her avowed terms and married 
Calaf. 

These two stories, as examples for 
many Oriental tales, displayed some in- 
genuity in the plot. In the first one, 


- author. 


a ring is cleverly used as the evident token 
of their spiritual meeting in dream and 
thus leads to the final reunion of two 
lovers. The narrative of the situation in 
the story of Calaf is dramatic and arresting, 
especially as the climax of Calaf's offering 
himself for answering the riddles builds 
slowly, after considerable tension grows 
when Calaf is repeatedly discouraged 
from risking his life. The invention of the 
riddles also shows the genius of the 
The third riddle even caught 
the attention of Addison, who used it 
in a clever political contest in an allegori- 
cal satire by twisting the answer. Assuming 
the white leaves symbolizing the “days” 
and the black ones, the "nights", the 
original answer for the riddle is “year”; 
Addison, however, changed “year” to the 
“British king's conduct," regarding the 
white leaves as his attitude to his friends, 
and the black, to his enemies. 

On the other hand, verisimilitude 
is lacking in the tales because the events 
are often improbable. Since Chinese 
contacts with other countries were rare 
during the early times, stories of inter- 
marriage would automatically strike 
readers as unlikely. Moreover, the tales 
are strictly middle-eastern, without any 
Chinese elements, even the names of the 
two Chinese princesses being Westernized 
in an incongruous manner. As fantasy 
is the main attraction in the stories, 
verisimilitude is rarely their main concern. 

The major collections of Chinese 
tales came from a French author, but 
the translated versions became so popular 
in England that they were incorporated 
into the main body of English literature. 
The prolific French writer, Thomas S. 
Gueulette (1683-1763), produced three 
works entitled Les Contes Chinois, 
Les Contes Tartares, and Les Contes 
Moguls. The tales closely emulated the 
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Arabian Nighis in the overall plan, and 
"obviously: intended to take it as their 
model, especially Les Contes Tartares, 
which is also called Les Mille et un Quart 
d'heure in the same manner as the Arabian 
Nights is subtitled One Thousand’ and 
One Nights. The subtitle refers to the 
time during which the tales in the work 
were narrated by the story-teller to solve 
a particular problem. The 
problem or issue is presented in the frame 
story with a short plot which serves as 
some means to tie up the huge number 
of unrelated tales. The frame story in 
Arabian Nights features the sultan's loss 
of his faith in women as.a result of his 
queen's infidelity to him. He drew 
up a scheme to preserve the chastity 
of his future wife by marrying her in the 
night and killing her the next morning. 
The numerous slaughters of his numerous 
wives created consternation in the 
tliousands of parents who had young 
and beautiful daughters. Finally the 
sultan's scheme, which is the central 
problem, was destroyed by his new 
bride, daughter of the Grand Vizier, 
who kept the Sultan deverted sleeplessly 
in her tales for one thousand and one 
nights and thus avoided her fate of death 
when the Sultan .woke up the next 
morning. In the same manner, the tales 
in Les Contes Tartares were told for one 
thousand and one quarters of an hour, 
in order to divert the attention of the 
tartarian Soveriegn from his impatient 
waiting for the physician who took a 
long trip in seeking a cure for the 
Sovereign’s blindness, the cause of which 
was presented in the frame sotry. 

The frame story in these works 
leads to a collection of fantastic individual 
tales which constitute the main body of 
the work. In The Chinese Tales (title 
of the translated version of Les Contes 


central : 


Chinois), the frame story of the romantic 
love between the Chinese Sultan and the 
Princess of Georgia, Gulachenraz, leads 
to the conversion of faith as condition 
of marriage. The Chinese Sultan invited 
Gulchenraz to listen to the tales about 
transmigration from his Mandarin Fum- 
Hoam, in order to convince her of the 
validity of such belief; and Gulchenraz, 
in accepting the invitation, proposed a 
condition that in case the tales failed to 
convince her, the Chinese Sultan will 
agree to be converted into Mohammed- 
anism. The highlights of the work actually 
lie in the far-fetched tales of transmigra- 
tion, and Mandarin Fum-Hoam had 
undergone many | metempsychoses, 
including a dog, a flea, and then a bat. 
Each was implicated in an ostentatious 
detail, and magic was used for dramatiza- 
tion — for instance, the turning of metal 
into gold. | 

The ending of The Chinese Tales 
reverses somewhat the usual arrangement 
as shown in the Arabian Nights, or The 
Tartarian Tales (title of the translated 
version of Les Contes Tartares) in the 
way that the latter concludes with the 
intended purpose achieved and the issue 
dissolved, while the former does not. 
The Mandarin turned out to be the 
brother of the Georgian princess, and 
betrayed the Chinese Sultan. His tales 
failed to touch the princess, and thus 
resulted in forcing the Sultan into the 
acceptance of Mohammedanism. The 
ending disclosed the author's loathing 
for the superstitious belief of transmigra- 
tion, which he thought prevailing among 
Chinese, by arranging a victory for 
Mohammedanism over it. Purposely the 
author named the Mandarin as Fum- 
Hoam (Ж  ), which bears implications 
to the notion of transmigration, Fum- 
Hoam is the name for phoenix in Chinese, 
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the mystic bird, who, according to legend, 
burns himself when he reaches the old 
age of five hundred or six hundred years, 
and revives himself from the ashes. 
Transmigration used to be an ancient 
Chinese belief, but still prevailed in modern 
times among the uneducated Chinese 
in combination with some Buddhist 
ideas. It was based on the principle of 
immortality of the soul, regeneration in 
different forms as human beings or 
animals. Upon death, one’s soul will 


descend to a place called Ti-yu (Hell) ` 


where his next life will be determined 
by the judge, Yen-wang ( WE ). The 
vicious are to be punished by taking the 
form of an animal; while the virtuous, 
rewarded with a distinguished and 
prosperous human life. According to 
folk religion, Ti-yu is divided into eighteen 
levels, and only the meanest would be 
sent to the bottom; its gate was guarded 
by two menacing giant ghosts standing 
at both sides, one in a tall white hat, 
the other in a black one. Such a scene 
can be often seen in the Chinese temples. 

Behind entertainment through fantasy, 
moralizing is hidden in these tales, 
especially in The Tartarian Tales, and 
The Mogul Tales (title of the translated 
version of Les Contes Moguls). The 
author’s moralizing proclivity was elu- 
cidated in The Tartarian Tales in its 
“dedication to the Duke of Chartres,” 
which includes a statement: 


The book. . .is. . .of those which are 
improving as well as entertaining. 
Though the subject appears light, yet 
it conduces to something useful on 
account of the Morality couched 
in it.? 


In the frame story, a foundling, Schems- 
Eddin, who was abandoned due to the 


prediction made by the astrologer relating 
to his destined assassination of his royal 
father, the king, was brought up in a 
tailor’s family. As a young talented tailor, 
he attracted many court ladies by his 
marvellous skill and also extreme hand- 
someness, which aroused the Jealousy 
of the king. His doomed act of killing the 
king was punished by his: becoming 
blind after he succeeded to the throne. 
During his absence on a trip to Mecca, 
Schems-Eddin lost his kingdom tem- 
porarily to a usurper, who had him 
blinded, for which the only cure was a 
liquor in the phial hung on the neck 
of a bird from the Isle of Serendip. 

The prefatory essay in The Mogul 
Tales, "Discourse on the Usefulness of 
Romances,” also hints at the moral 
inclination in the work. The intrusion 
of a Circassian beauty ruined the contented 
and harmonious life of a Sultan with his 
three Sultanas in the district of Guzaratte 
in the Mongul Empire. His imprudent 
love with the worthless woman was 
punished by his later remorse and distress. 
In order to study the sentiments of the 
three Sultanas before returning to them, 
the Sultan arranged his pretended death; 
and the grief of the three Sultanas over 
the incident signaled their unchanged love 
to him, and also led to a series of stories 
told in diverting their grief by the travellers 
in a caravan passing through the towns. 

Gueulette's prolificness demonstrates 
his fertile imagination and creativity, 
but he also depended upon some 
borrowings from ready-made material. 
Examining carefully these tales, one can 
detect evidences of plagiarism as many 
of the tales are modifcations from 
Western legends with a very slight Oriental 
coloring. For example, in The Chinese 
Tales, the episode of the old man 
emerging from the sea in a company of 


一 
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mermaids riding on a chariot of mother- 
of-pearl recalls Neptune. The tale of the 
prince and the mysterious power of 
forty virgin women is reminiscent of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. The Tartarian 
Tales imitates many plots from the 
Pleasant Nights of Straparola. The first 
one of these tales was reborn in The 
Tartarian Tales as “The story of Sinadab, 
‘the son of Sazan the physician," and 
from the fourth Straparola was derived 
“The history of the Blue Centaur.” 
The interesting story of the young 
Calendar, which concerns revenge 
accomplished by taking advantage of the 
human weakness of greed, was also partly 
adapted from Straparola. It resembles 
"the Cobbler and the Calf" and the 
"robbery of the King's Treasury." The 
young Calendar, a cunning fellow, cheated 
by three sharpers, avenged himself on 
them by selling them the supposedly 
miraculous goat and horn which were the 
fortunemakers. As the goat and horn 
turned out to be fakes, unable to perform 
any miracle, the young man was put in 
a sack to be thrown into the river. 
However, by another trick he played on 
a butcher who was enthusiastic to gain the 
beautiful damsel, he managed to escape 
from the sack. 

Gueulette's tales, modeled after the 
Arabian Nights, are written in a style 
whcih emphasizes incredible events, vivid 
fantasy, and the power of magic; and the 
strange customs, manners, behaviors, and 
climates embodied in the tales provide 
special appeal Among the three, The 
Tartarian Tales was regarded as the best. 


It apparently gave delight to Swift, which. 


he expressed in his letter (XL) to Stella. 
"The Adventures of the physician Abu 
Bakkr" in The Tartarian Tales was re- 
ferred to by Eugene E. Rovillain in his 
article as the prototype for Swift's "A 


the celebrated English essayists. 


voyage to Lilliput" in Gulliver's Travels.$ 

The Oriental tales absorbed some new 
ingredients from Addison and Steele, 
Their 
innovation in prose literature, making 
it a popular medium for social improve- 
ment, led them to see Oriental tales as 
ideal for this purpose. In order to instruct 
through pleasing, they advocated a light 
and entertaining essay style, and, these 
two attributes were obviously predominant 
in Oriental tales. Addison and Steele, 
therefore, became early supporters of the 
genre in England. The Oriental tales, 
in the hands of Addison and Steele, 
showed more subtlety than they had 
previously been capable of, to some 
degree the fantasy and absurdity being 
weeded out. They were intended more 
for philosophical or satirical allusion, than 
for exhibition of whimsical imagination. 

Both Addison and Steele proved their 
unusual genius in story-telling by a num- 
ber of publications in the Spectator and 
the Guardian, as in such stories by 
Addison as the Vision of Marraton 
(Spectator no. 56), the Tale of Eudoxus 
and Leontine (Spectator no. 123), the 
Vision of Mirza (Spectator no. 159), 
the sotry of Theodosius and Constantia 
(Spectator no. 164), and the sotry of 
Hilpa, Harpath, and Shalum (Spectator 
no. 584); and by Steele as Santon Barsisa 
(Guardian no. 148). Most of Addison’s 
tales are allegories in Oriental disguise, 
and the one which concerns the Chinese 
is the story of Hilpa, Harpath, and Shalum, 
an antedeluvian tale. Although a sheer 
invention, the tale was professed by 
Addison to have been found among 
some Chinese manuscripts, in order to 
show the story as really existing, not 
invented by the author for conveying 
his satire. Such a device was later used 
by many authors of pseudo-translations 
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and pseudo-etters. Addison strove to 
make the names of the three characters in 
the story sound Oriental, if not Chinese. 
The exaggeration of the life span of 
these characters increased the humorous 
effect of the mock-antiquity, while 
Hilpa, at the age of seventy, was just in 
her heyday of life. The tale involves a 
love triangle among Hilpa, and two 
brothers, Harpath and Shalum. In the 
beginning, Hilpa inclined to Harpath 
because of his well-being. However, 
Shalum, poor but working hard on 
a plantation to increase his wealth, 
finally won her heart. Contrast in 
personality was depicted between the 
two suitors, Harpath being insolent and 
rich, while, Shalum was gentle and poor. 
This implies Addison’s moral viewpoint 
that amiable temperament and persistent 
diligence are the qualities of success for 
a man, a belief which is not particularly 
Oriental or Chinese, but universal. In 
general, the story is a satire on woman’s 
preference for money in her marriage, 
and it also sheds some light on Addison’s 
fondness for plantations. 

Another Addisonian staire on the 
subject of marriage for wealth is the 
lampooning essay on the sale of women 
(Spectator no. 511); only this time the 
target js man instead of woman. While 
expounding the Persian custom of the 
marriage-fair, Addison mentioned the 
Chinese story happened in a city conquered 
by Tartars, where women were packed 
in sacks and sold in the market. A 
merchant bought a sack with a high price, 
but he was disappointed to find that the 
woman inside was homely. On the brink 
of throwing her into a river, he was 
told of her wealth, which saved her 
life. Their later marriage proved to be a 
contented one. 

In the later development, the instruc- 


tive function brought to Oriental tales 
by Addison and Steele was dropped in 
the · Hieroglyphic Tales by Horace 
Walpole, who seemed unaware of or 
indifferent to the rising prestige of fiction 
as a form for serious literature in the 
eighteenth century. He vindicated the 
exclusion of moral implications from the 
Oriental tales, and deemed them “writings 
in which the imagination is fettered by no 
rules, and by no obligation of speaking 
truth." Walpole was the one who 
parodied the makeup of the English 
Oriental tales, and criticized them as 
possessing “so little fancy, so little variety, 
and so little novelty."? His Hieroglyphic 
Tales, he said, "deserved at most to be 
considered as an attempt to vary the 
stale and beaten class of stories and novels, 
which, though works of invention, are 
almost always devoid of imagination."? 

The Hieroglyphic Tales were written 
during 1770-72 for self-amusement as well 
as to entertain Caroline Campbell, the 
little niece of Lady Ailesbury. In the 
tales, Walpole by an impulse for some- 
thing whimsical, tested his ability for 
fantasy.  Intending to present another 
specimen of Oriental tales, he gave his 
imagination free rein in these stories, 
and introduced them in the preface in 
a manner which underlines their absurdity: 


The Hieroglyphic Tales were undoubt- 
edly written a little before the creation 
of the world, and have ever since been 
preserved by oral tradition in the 
mountains of Crampcraggiri, an uninha- 
bited island, not yet discovered. 9 


Among the six hieroglyphic tales, 
"Mi Li," a Chinese fairly tale, is the best 
one. It is distinguished from the others in 
its delightful charm (contrary to the 
chilly gloom of the others, in its 
delicate irony, and in its presentation of 
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vivid scenes of the grotto and bridges 
at Park Place and the living characters 
such as Caroline Campbell In the tale, 
"Mi Li," a Chinese prince, searched 
around the world for a princess with a 
name identical to her father's dominions, 
a marriage with whom, as revealed from 
an oracle, could remedy his ill-fortune. 


He eventual found her in Caroline. 
Campbell. At the end of the tale, Walpole. 


displayed a sophisticated sense of humor 

. by satirizing the current fashion of 
gardening as exemplified in the country 
mansion of Lady Ailesbury —” a heap of 
artificial ruins," “a stupendous bridge" 
without “а drop of water beneath it," 
and “а lonely tomb without human body 
buried there."!! АЦ these are in fact 
the artistic settings in the layout of the 
Romantic garden, of which Walpole is 
in favor. However, he ironically took the 
position of some critics who object to 
such a layout. 

Walpole’s interests in Chinese gar- 
dening and other arts weré manifestations 
of his predilection for the grotesque as 
a connoisseur of things erotic and quaint. 
From Chinese arts, his interest was 
extended to the country in general. In 
the college days at Cambridge and Eton, 
he read desultorily, including the history 
of China, and his knowledge on the subject 
was expressed in one of his Fugitive 
Pieces, published later in the World. After 
criticizing the superfluity of many books 
printed, Walpole recommended the no- 
torious act of the great Chinese tyrant, 
Ch’in-shih-huang 秦始皇 (259-210 B.C., 
Chi-Hoang-ti in the text), who attempted 
to destroy Chinese civilization by burning 
books as a good solution to the problem. 
The piece is a satire on people’s eagerness 
for gaining fame by writing books. In the 
essay, Walpole further enumerated other 
well-known historical deeds of Ch'in- 


. The Chinese Tales and “Mi Li’ 


shih-huang, "whose mind was always 
filled with geat projects" as Walpole 
commented. Wishing an everlasting reign 
over his subjects, the Chinese emperor 


‘dispatched a pilgrimage of three hundred 


youngsters of both sexes to sail to the 
islands of Japan for the elixir; and for the 
everlasting security of the empire, he 
mobilized a great number of people in 
building up the Great Wall for defense 
against the Tartars. 

Notwithstanding the efforts made by 
writers of Chinese tales, to embellish their 
tales with some local coloring by such 
devices as using names for the characters 
with spelling corresponding to the Chinese 
pronunciation as Fum-Hoan in Gueulette's 
in the 
Hieroglyphic Tales of Walpole, these 
tales were written without noticeable 
distinction from others in the generic 
group. Their plots and style are analo- 
gous to the other Oriental tales in general, 
and in no sense associated with the 
Chinese local tales. However, a very short 
story concerning a Chinese empress 
embodied in a work entitled A Mirror 
of the Female Sex by Mrs. Mary 
Pilkington, may have originated from 
Chinese folklore. Mrs. Pilkington, one of 
the novelists of Oriental fiction, was 
fond of writing highly instructive pieces 
in the form of handbooks for yound 
people, and A Mirror of the Female 
Sex is one among many such works as 
the Historical Beauties for Young Ladies, 
Biography for Boys, etc. Inspired by the 
idea, as she indicated in the introduction, 
that "the perusal of great and amiable 
actions is so peculiarly apt to make 
upon the youthful тіпа”? Mrs. 
Pilkington aimed at setting models for the 
guidance of young people, and the work 
contains short passages describing the 
conduct of some noble figures in order 
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to glorify certain virtues. The stories 
or anecdotes, for example, of the princess 
of Jaskes, the queen of Persia, the 
governor’s wife, are arranged under specific 
headings of religion, filial duties, etc: 
The Chinese story features an empress 
who, despite her noble rank, still 
constantly reminded . herself of her 
humble origin as the daughter of a mason 
in order that “her grandeur” would not 
“efface humility,” Therefore, she kept 
by her side a piece of her father’s trowel; 
and by looking at it, she could imme- 
diately suppress her arrogance. The 
moral and tone of the, story are 
reminiscent of so many didactic Chinese 
tales circulated as folklore; however, 
the evidence for its Chinese origin is 
hard to establish as the royal lady was 
not one of the well-known empresses 
in Chinese history because none of them 
came trom the family of a mason. 
Another realistic tale which includes 
many adventures, has used for adorn- 
ment some, minor Chinese personages. 
Penelope Aubin, who wrote many senti- 
mental novels with occasional Oriental 
settings, had a work called The Noble 
Slaves, or the Lives and Adventures of 
Two Lords and Two Ladies, in which 
some minor Chinese characters were 
sketched. Her interest in the Chinses 
race may have been prompted by her 
translztion in the same year of the History 
of Genghizcan the Great, originally 
written by Francois Pétis de la Croix, 
a work which relates not only the life 


and conquests of the great Mogul leader, - 


but also the "manners, customs, and laws 
of the ancient Moguls, and Tartars, and 
the geography of the vast countries of 
Mongolistan, Turguestan, Сарѕсһас, 
Yugurestan, and the eastern and western 
Tartary."? Тһе Noble Slaves reflects 
a kind of internationalism with a plot 


mainly Spanish, and characters including 
also Persians, Turks, Venetians, etc. 
The shipwrecks sent two lords and two 
ladies to a desolate island in the area of 
the East Indies. They were two couples 
born in different countries and came 
from different places. Two Spaniards, 
Don Lopez, son of the governor of 
Mexico, and Terresa drifted to the island 
from the coast of Mexico; while two 
French, Francis Edward, the Count of 
Hautville, and Emilia, lost their way 
on a trip home from Canada. They were 
well treated by the impoverished islanders, 
who wore animal skins and lived in a 
hut.. A family of five, parents and three 
children, who were mistaken for Indian - 
natives, were a mixture of Japanese and 
Chinese. They had also been shipwrecked 
on the island on a voyage from Japan 
to China. The further development of the 
story involves the capture of the two 
lords and two ladies by Algerian pirates 
in the vicinity of the Gibraltar straits, 
who sold them as slaves, and their 
encounters with other noble slaves who 
recounted in turn their adventures. 

The story, entangling its characters 
in many adventures in Defoe's fashion 
of rambling over different lands, is basi- 


‘cally religious and moral in motivation. 


It contains the theme of the victory of 
Christianity over barbarism, the dangers 
falling upon the Christian slaves are 
eventually eliminated under the protec- 
tion of their Holy Lord. It is also the 
purpose of the author to present her 
characters as models of virtue, which is 
announced at the conclusion of the story: 


The gentlemen in this story well 
deserve our imitation; the ladies, I fear 
will scarcely find any here who will 
pull out their eyes, break their legs, 
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starve, and choose to die, to preserve possible, let us resolve to act like them, 
their virtue. make virtue the rule of all our actions 


. And since our heroes and heroines and eternal happiness our only aim, ^ 
have done nothing here but what is 
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The Mirror Image in 
The Dream of Red Chamber . 


ee Chiang Hwei-eng 
(XXE) 


Most readers will have noticed that 


the Dream of Red Chamber is finely 


structured on the basic spirit of both 
Buddhism and Taoism, which appeared in 
the novel as two incarnated figures: a 
monk and a Taoist. The oneness of these 
two religions is the so-called “Zen Enlight- 
enment.” And the mirror image. was 
magnificently employed by its author 
Tsao Hsueh-ch'in to reveal his personal 
understanding of “Zen Enlightenment." 


І. THE MIRROR 


The Dream of Red Chamber contains 

numerous references to the mirror image. 

"They are found in chapters 12, 17, 41, 
and 56. 

The end of chapter 12 was a depiction 
of Chia Rui's desperate illness over his 
illicit lust for his attractive cousin, Hsi- 
feng. The magic mirror with reflecting 
surfaces on both sides given to him by a 
Taoist provided an instructional lesson to 
his enlightenment about the vanity of 
sexual desire (Lif 18 27), through which 
he was able to recover from his illness. 
Everytime he looked into the back of the 
mirror, he saw a skull which represented 
death or vanity, whereas, the front of the 
mirror was the image of his attractive 
cousin, Hsi-feng, a symbol of his sensual 
excess. The .Taoist advised him that he 


could only look into the back of the 
mirror rather than the front. In the 
course of time, he was still not enlightened 
by this significant mirror that something 
behind sensuality is vanity, and died 
eventually of his illicit lust by looking 
repeatedly into the front of the mirror. 

Illicit sensuality means death — the 
significance rendered here reminds us of 
an episode of Pao-yu’s dream visit in the 
Illusion Land in chapter 5. When Pao-yu 
intended to proceed further after his 
sexual experience with the sister of Fairy 
Disenchantment, he suddenly happened 
upon a place where only thorn-trees grew 
and wolves and tigers prowled. Ahead of 
him the road ended at the edge of a dark 
ravine. ““Stop, Stop, the Fairy Disen- 
chantment was shouting. ‘Turn back at 
once! Turn back! “As she spoke there 
was a rumbling-like thunder from inside 
the abyss and a multitude of demons and 
water monsters reached up and clutched 
at Pao-yu to drag him down into its 
depths.” (Chapter 5) 

It is obvious that wolves and tigers are 
representatives of the illicit lust which 
would result in death. The dark ravine is 
symbolic of death or hell which is 
described to be ten thousand fathoms 
deep and extends hundreds of miles in 
either direction. No one can ever cross 
over it except those who are numb and 
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dumb to sensuality, namely, those who 
have attained enlightenment by passing 
through sensual desire, such as Cheng 
Shih-yin and the deaf and dumb monk 
that Chia Yu-chun came across in the 
countryside. Cheng Shih-yin had 
transcended the Red Dust at the Awake 
Delusion Ford. On the contrary, Chia 
Rui failed to attain enlightenment 
through sensuality. Thus “two figures 
approached him, holding iron chains 
which they fastened round him and by 
which they proceeded to drag him away.” 
(Chapter 12) 


No boat can ever cross it, only a raft manned 
by a laybrother called Numb and an acolyte 
called Dumb. Numb holds the steering-paddle 
and Dumb wields the pole. They won't ferry 
anyone across for money, but only take those 
who are fated to cross over. (Chapter 5) 


The mirror images in chapters 17,41, 
and 56, are all related to a large dressing 
mirror inserted into the carved surface of 
the wooden partition of  Pao-yu's 
bedroom which was extremely exquisite 
and luxurious. Both Chia Cheng and 
Grannie Liu got lost within this confusing 
interior, and could not get out of it until 
they faced a large dressing mirror which 
actually was a door on its reverse side. 


..., and began walking towards it, a party of 
gentlemen similar to his own came advancing 
to meet him, and he realized that he was 
walking towards a large mirror. They were 
able to circumvent the mirror, but only to 
find an even more bewildering choice of 
doorways on the other side. (Chapter 17) 


In Chapter 40, Hsi-feng, in order to 
amuse Grandmother Chia for laughter, 
had made fun of Grannie Liu by sticking 
the flowers into her hair at every angle. 
Grannie Liu pretended to good- 
humouredly accept her teasing as an 


honor. 


“I don't know what my poor old head can 
have done to deserve so much honor." 
(Chapter 40) 


Once while she intruded upon Pao-yu's 
bedroom by mistake and looked at her 
own mirage or appearance in the mirror, 
her ‘real self? was revealed and she deemed 
what she had accepted as a shame insteed 
before. 


"Hoo! You'll catch it! Picking the flowers 
from their garden to put in your own hair. 
Well I never!” 


. .. Grannie Liu stretched out a hand to give 
her the touch of shame. (Chapter 41) 


It is symbolically meaningful herein 
that Grannie Liu had found a door getting 
out of this confusing and luxurious bed- 
room immediately after she achieved self- 
awareness in front of the mirror. 


She stretched out her hand again to feel and 
closely examined the surface. Yes, no doubt 
of it; it was a mirror, .... She laughed at her 
own error. 


‘Yes, but how do I get out of here?’ she 
thought, as she continued to finger the 
mirror’s carved surround. 


Suddenly there was a loud clunk .... The 
mirror was in fact a kind of door .... and 
Grannie Liu had accidental touched the 
spring which had made the mirror slide back 
into the panelling, revealing the doorway 
underneath. (Chapter 41) 


By harking back to Chapter 22, we 
would find the mirror and door in Pao- 
yu’s bedroom implied a more profound 
meaning than it appeared on the surface. 
After attending a play called the Monastery 
Gate at Pao-chai's birthday party, Pao-yu . 
‘thought’ that he had attained Zen enlight- 
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enment (2 j#) and wrote down a 
Buddhist-like gatha. 


І swear, you swear, 
With heart and mind declare; 
But our protest 
Is no true test. 
It would be best 
Words unexpressed 
To understand, 
_ And on that ground 
To take our stand. 


On finishing reading this gatha, both 
Tai-yu and Pao-chai laughed and mocked 
his failure in Zen enlightenment by com- 
paring his gatha with the Fifth Patriarch’s. 


Our body like the Bo-tree is, 

Our mind's a mirror bright. 

Then keep it clean and free from dust, 
So it reflects the light! (Chapter 22) 


And it attracts our notice that 
immediately following Pao-chai’s com- 
ment, Pao-yu made up a lantern-riddle to 
which the answer was “а mirror.” 


Southward you stare 

He'll northward glare. 

Grieve, and he’s sad. 

Laugh, and he’s glad. — a mirror 


Henceforth it is obvious that the 
mirror is a symbol of one’s mind or soul 
which reflects the ‘real self. In front of 
the mirror, Grannie Liu’s “real self" 
criticized her “unreal self,” the external 
appearance which is deceptive and 
ultimately false. In Chapter 56, Pao-yu 
had slept in front of this dressing-mirror 
in his bedroom and his “real self” was 
revealed and tried to seek its identity with 
his “unreal self," a mirage in the mirror. 


. . . Pao-yu's head nodded, and he fell asleep. 
It seemed to him presently that he was ina 
great flower-garden which was extraordinarily 
like his own garden at home ... He went up 
some steps and walked straight into a room. 
Here the first thing he saw was a young man 
lying on a bed, round which sat a number of 
girls laughing and playing while they did their 
needlework. The boy on the bed kept on 
sighing heavily, till at last one of the girls said 
to him —” Pao-yu, why do you keep on 
sighing? No doubt you are worried over your 
cousin's illness. ... 


“1 have been having such an odd dream,” said 
the young man on the bed.” I thought I was 
in a great flower-garden, where I met some 
girls... But I followed them back to the 
house, and there I found another Pao-yu, 
lying senseless on his bed, his body is just like. 
an empty leather bag left there. I don't know 
where goes his real nature." 


When the real Pao-yu- heard this dream, he 
could not contain himself and cried out to 
the boy on the bed: “I came to look for a 
Pao-yu, and now it seems that you are the 
one.” The boy on the bed rose and coming 
quickly toward him, embraced him, saying: 
“So you are Pao-yu, and it was not a dream.” 
“A dream!" criedPao-yu. “Мо indeed. It was 
not a dream. It was more true than truth 
itself.” But hardly had he finished speaking 
when someone came to the door, crying: 
“Mr. Pao-yu is to go to his father’s room at 
once.” At the sound of these words both 
Pao-yu’s rushed away, and as he left the room 
the real Pao-yu called after him: “Come back 
soon, Pao-yu, come back.” His maid Hsi-jen 
was by the bed, and hearing him calling out 
his own name in his dream she woke him, and 
said, much amused," Do you know what it 
is you are staring at, screwing up your eyes 
and making such a funny face? It is your own 
reflection. in the mirror." Thus Pao-yu 
smiled himself. (Chapter 56) 


In front of the mirror, Pao-yu’s "real 
self" sneered at his “unreal self" as an 


empty leather bag without any real 


nature. When Pao-yu had this dream 
encounter, he was only 13 years old. It is 
obvious that he was not psychologically 
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mature enough to distinguish his "real self” 
from his “unreal self," It seems that his 
“real self? and “unreal self” still remained 
in a state of oneness. Hence he was still 
dreaming of seeking the identity of his 
“real self" with his “unreal self,” although 
there did exist a tendency of ambiguous 
opposition between Pao-yu's “real self" 
and “unreal self? As we can learn from 
a face-to-face meeting between Cheng 
Pao-yu and Chia Pao-yu in Chapter 115, 
this ambiguous opposition in his per- 
sonality gradually developed into a sharp 
contrast when he was approximately 19 
years old. 


. ever since Pao-yu met Cheng Pao-yu's 
father and learned that Cheng Pao-yu was to 
come to the Capital, night and day he longed 
to see him. And today upon seeing his 
countenance he actually imagined that he had 
encountered a soul mate. How was he to 
know that after conversing awhile, why, it 
was as impossible to be friends as to cast 
together ice and fired coal (Chapter 115) 


According to Cheng Shih-yin's Zen 


enlightenment in Chapter 103 that “cheng. 


(real) is but chia (unreal), chia is but 
cheng" it can be literally interpreted that 
Cheng Pao-yuisactually Pao-yu's “unreal 
self," and Chia Pao-yu is actually Pao-yu's 
“real self." And this point of view would 
be further proved by Chih-yen Chai's 
commentary. 


. Henceforth wherever Chia Pao-yu is 
described, it is truly then the image of the real 
Pao-yu. (Chapter 2) 


Cheng Pao-yu is actually Pao-yu's 
"unreal self," a mirage in a hidden mirror 
used by Ts'ao Hsueh-ch’in as his descrip- 
tive technique of psychoanalysis. 

Despite an external similarity in name, 
appearance, and life style in childhood, 


Cheng Pao-yu and Chia Pao-yu are extreme 
opposites in their inmost beings. Cheng 
Pao-yu was merely an empty leather bag 
without real nature, while Chia Pao-yu 
possessed a divine origin — a "precious 
jade." Cheng was dedicated to Confucian 
study in order to meet his parents 
requirements as well as to achieve success 
as an official in accordance with the 
traditional standards, whereas Chia 
committed himself to a celestial transcen- 
dence over the mortal world and entering 
divinity. Cheng and Chia were as 
contradictory as ice and fire. After their 
face-to-face meeting, Chia Pao-yu con- 
demned Cheng Pao-yu asa “bureaucratic 
parasite.” 


... his conversation was devoid of sensitivity 
and intuition. All he could talk about was 
“literary cultivation and administrative 
capability” and something in behalf of 
loyalty and filial piety — is this type of person 
not a bureaucratic parasite? (Chapter 115) 


This fact-to-face meeting really marks 
a crucial step towards Pao-yu's self- 
enlightenment. His “real self" gave a 
flat denial to his “unreal self." No sooner 
had this meeting happened than Pao-yu 
became deathly ill in a coma. His soul 
flew out of his body, following the monk 
who returned him the lost "precious 
jade," and visited the paradise of Truth, 
where he met Tai-yu who had already 
been transformed into a goddess. When 
he woke up, he said, “Yes, I am one who 
has returned from death," and henceforth 
lost interest in romance including sexual 
love. After successfully passing the Civil 
Service Examination to repay his parents' 
favor on him, Pao-yu eventually vanished 
into the Buddhist Door to Void ( Ze FA) 
or the Door to Enlightenment (法 P3) 
by abandoning sensuality. 

Thus the symbolic meaning of the 
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Mirror and Door in Pao-yu's bedroom is 
clearly proved herewith. 


П. THE INVISIBLE MIRROR 


After a methodical study of the 
significance of the mirror, we have 
discovered that in the Dream of Red 
Chamber there exists an invisible mirror, 
by means of which Ts'ao Hsueh-ch'in 
successfully described two different states 
— reality and unreality. Asfaras Chatper 
5 is concerned, it is a description of 
Pao-yu's dream visit to the Great Void 
Illusion Land. However, the thing we 
have to notice is that, the place where 
Pao-yu had slept and made his dream visit 
was Chin Ke-ching's bedroom in which 
there stood an antique mirror on a table. 


On a table stood an antique mirror that had 
once graced the tiring-room of the lascivious 
Empress Wu che-tian. (Chapter 5) 


The Great Illusion Land actually 
concerned the “‘real affair hidden" (E RES) 
behind the external appearance of Ta 
Kuan Yuan (#8 ). All those riddle 
poems Pao-yu had read in the Illusion 
Land were concerning the real fate or 
destiny of the girls and maids. living in the 
Ta Kuan Yuan (The Magnificent View 
Garden). The Illusion Land was described 
by Tsao Hsueh-ch’in as an unreality; 
actually it revealed the real things by 
means of a mirror. On the contrary, Ta 
Kuan Yuan was described by Ts'ao as a 
reality ; actually it was externally deceptive 
and unreal. Unreal is real, and real is 
unreal. That is what Pao-yu had seen, a 


couplet in smaller characters inscribed on 
either side of a big stone archway in the 
Illusion Land. 

Truth becomes fiction when the fiction's true; 

Real becomes not real when the unreal's real. 

(Chapter 5) 

Another invisible mirror we can find 
is the one existing between the Cheng 
family and the Chia family. 

Both the Cheng and the Chia families 
had rendered the same kind of meritorious 
service, and acquired the same kind of 


hereditary title and rank, and adopted the 


same kind of life style, according to Ts'ao's 
description. In Chapter 75, Grandmother 
Chia heard how the Cheng family had 
committed a crime, and that they had 
been stripped of their hereditary titles and 
lost all their property through confisca- 
tion by the Imperial Minister of Finance. 
We have found that this similar situation 
did happen to Chia family laterin Chapter 
105. However in Chapter 114, Chia Cheng 
was informed that Cheng’s crime was 
forgiven because of the Imperial Merciful- 
ness and all the property was returned to 
him. Once again the similar situation was 
repeated in Chapter 119. It is obvious 
that the Cheng family was actually the 
Chia family's mirage in a hidden mirror, 
used by Ts'ao Hsueh-ching as a shadowing. 
The Cheng family's experiences did reflect 
in advance those of the Chia family from 
a distance. This interesting phenomenon 
is exactly what Pao-yu had indicated in 
his lantern riddle. 


Southward you stare, 
He'll northward glare. 
Grieve, and he’s sad. 
Laugh, and he’s glad. 


Some Essentials of Peking Opera 


Frederick C. Tsai 
( E) 


For anyone unacquainted with Peking 
opera, even though he may be Chinese, it 
is difficult to enjoy it. Before he goes to a 
performance for the first time, he needs 
to do some homework in advance and to 
have a guide at his elbow. The music is 
peculiar, the acting is peculiar, and -the 
singing is peculiar as well. He will be lost 
in an impenetrable fog, so to speak. To 
begin with, Peking opera is not simply 
opera, but a kind of opera-ballet cum 
variety show, to which only Japanese 
Kabuki bears any resemblance. It is 
noteworthy that the Chinese stage is 
called a dance platform. The singing, the 
spoken dialogue and monologue and the 
acting are rigidly stereotyped, stylized and 
artificial, and the tradition, built up over 
generations by professional singers and 
their patrons, has a logic of its own. Only 
the initiate finds it intelligible and enjoy- 
able. However, once one has acquired the 
taste it can be addictive like a drug. 

Here I do not intend to dwell at 
length on the history of Peking opera. 
Suffice it to say that the earliest record 
of some form of theater can be traced as 
far back as the fourth century B.C., while 
myths and legends claim that musical 
activity goes back to the 27th century 
B.C. It is believed that Peking opera has 


preserved some of the tunes from the 
remotest antiquity from all over China. 
While drama in general bloomed in the 
Sung, Yuan, Ming, and Ch'ing dynasties, 
spanning some ten centuries, Peking opera 
in its present form has had a much shorter 
history. Nobody can tell exactly when it 
came into being. Its growth to maturity 
was slow. It must have gone through an 
earlier period when it was still simple and 
unrefined, but by late Ming and early 
Ch'ing times it superseded the more 
elegant and literary Кип chu (E H), 
another form of opera developed in 
K’unshan, in the province of Kiangsu. 
Peking opera was at that time more 
popular among the lower classes in 
Peking, the then capital. One of its most 
outstanding features is that it is built 
upon what is considered good in all 
important regional operas, chiefly those 
of Hupeh and Anhuei, and absorbed as 
far as possible the best features of K'un 
ch’u as well. Soon it was patronized not 
only by men of letters, the nobility, and 
the court, but also by emperors and 
imperial families. Eminent singer-dancer- 
actors, both male and female, benefiting 
from the criticism of their more artistic 
and discerning patrons and the help of 
playwrights and editors of old plays, 
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perfected it through their own improve- 
ments and creations, making it a unique 
form of entertainement in more ways 
than one. 

It is said that in Peking opera “any 
uttered sound is singing, and any move- 
ment is dancing". Let us first examine 
how the singing is done. 

There are songs with musical 
accompaniment. However, it would be a 
mistake to assume that they are the only 
form of singing. As a matter of fact, there 
are three other forms or grades, all with- 
out musical accompaniment; the 
recitation of the prologue and poems; the 
spoken part; and then there are the 
exclamations, laughing and weeping, 
coughing and sighing. Coughing alone is 
emitted or "sung" in more than two 
hundred ways. Any form of singing 
demands that the singer should take into 
consideration the role's social status, age, 
emotional condition and so forth. The 
spoken part is by far the most difficult 
"songs" to master. It is said that if 
singing carries a weight of four ounces, 
the spoken part carries one of a thousand 
pounds. This is because you can catch 
the measured notes in a song, but you 
cannot easily catch the exaggerated 
linguistic tones and rhythms of a speech. 

Before we study how singing is done, 
we should first know that there are four 
principal types of roles in Peking opera, 
namely, sheng (4), that is, males; tan 
(E), that is, females; ching ( 4 ), other- 
wise known as painted-faces, or large- 
faces, or black-heads, that is, fierce, 
cunning, or rough characters; and ch’ou 
(XE), that is, clowns. Each has its own 
subtypes, and each type has its own kind 
of voice, not to be confused with the 
others. No such things as soprano, tenor 
or bass are known to the trade; an actor 
sings the pitch his voice permits, but he 


must sing duly in accordance with the 
kind of voice required of his role. The 
same holds true of an actress. 

Generally, falsetto is employed exten- 
sively by all types of roles, both female 
and male, except the clown, who is 
allowed to sing in his natural voice, which 
has the strange effect of being funny in 
contrast to the other singers singing in 
falsetto. The most peculiar is that of the 
hsiao-sheng (小 生 ), a young and hand- 
some man, who uses the falsetto of a girl 
for the higher register, the falsetto of a 
man for the lower register in spoken parts, 
and exclusively a female falsetto for 
songs, only with a little more resonance. ` 
The parts of sheng and tan are played by 
both actors and actresses. Many 
prominent actresses acquire their fame by 
playing the roles of lao sheng (4% Ж), a 
mature and bearded man, but their 
success is a far cry from the spectacular 
success of their male counterpart. For, in 
the history of Peking opera it was the four 
male actors who immortalized the tan’s 
role. Their magnificent singing aside, they 
have refined their impersonation of the 
female to such perfection that no real 
woman could have conveyed such 
feminity to the beholder. The late Mei 
Lan Fang (#8 BH 3), perhaps the best 
known of the four, once, decades ago, 
mesmerized American and Russian 
audiences by his exquisite performances 
of female parts. Off-stage, however, he, 
like many of his fellow tan-actors, was a 
normal man with wife and children. 

There are only a limited number of 
melodies in Peking opera, grouped under 
two major names: hsip'i ( #§ BZ) and erh 
huang (二 黄 ). The origin of these two 
names is obscure. It is only necessary to 
know that Peking opera is also known as 
Pi huang (Æ #), a name derived from 
Huang P'i, a county in Hupeh, or Huang 
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Kang, another county in Hupeh, or both. 
Experts say that the opera has its origin in 
the operas of these two places. Hence the 
names of the two groups of melodies. 
There are other theories about the terms, 
but weneed not discuss them at this point. 
Though all singers sing the same melodies, 
each gifted veteran will invent variations, 
whether they be few or many, to establish 
a school of his own. The Chinese like to 
hear the same melody sung for the 
thousandth time, just as Westerners would 
a Polonaise by Chopin. For classics are 
classics. And no two singers sing a song in 
exactly the same way. As far as Peking 
opera is concerned, only the clown can 
sing a modern tune or any tune he 
chooses at a given point in a play. But he 
is a clown. 

Since the Chinese script is not 
phonetic, and there аге many dialects in 
China, the pronunciation of its characters 
poses unspeakable difficulties for the 
singer. Peking opera did not, as one 
might suppose, originate in Peking. The 
language used is not Mandarin, the Peking 
dialect, but a hodgepodge of many 
dialects, covering as wide an area as the 
length and breadth of the country, 
particularly the more densely populated 
northern and central parts of China. As I 
have pointed out earlier, Peking opera 
has drawn on the traditions of many 
reginonal operas. Consequently it has 
adopted, wherever necessary, their accents 
as well. Certain characters have, in some 
cases, even retained archaic pronuncia- 
tions, for, while street pronunciation is 
ever changing, singing and the spoken 
part of Peking opera transmitted orally, 
has preserved traditional pronunciation 
over long periods of time! Few, not even 
the professionals, could or can be 
absolutely certain of the pronunciation of 
the more controversial characters. Only 


scholars versed in phonetics and many 
dialects, at least the principal ones used in 
Peking opera, can tell what is correct and 
what is not. Very often an actor from à 
particular province may retain some traces 
of his native dialect, and because of his 
immense fame and prestige he can have 
these passed on to his disciples, thus 
giving them currency, and further com- 
plicating the matter. It should be noted 
that there are not many ranking scholars 
and phoneticians among singers and critics. 
The confused state of pronunciation is a 
shame to the profession, and there are 
endless arguments and controversies. But 
this is what Peking opera is, and tradition 
will assert itself as long as the opera 
exists. 

The stage orchestra consists of only a 
few simple musical instruments. There 
are three instruments used for accompani- 
ment, the two-stringed hu ch'in (Я F), 
the four-stringed yueh chin (А =), or 
moon guitar, and the three-string banjo. 
For the singing of the female role another 
two-stringed instrument called erh hu ( — 
HA ) is added. It is the little drum, known 
as single-skin drum, and the redwood 
clapper, that .direct every movement on 
the stage, and set the tempo for other 
musicians who accompany the singing. 
The large gong, small gong, and the pair 


of cymbals complete the percussion 
ensemble. | 
There seems to: be an unstated 


principle that there should never be a 
moment of complete silence on the stage. 
Even before the principal part of the 
opera begins, the percussion instruments 
of indefinite pitch play a thundering раї 
tzu С +), a tuneless rhythmical beat, to 
"warm up" the audience. Whenever an 
actor goes through more than a single 
movement or gesture, as, for instance, 
emulating a girl sewing, there is always a 
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tune played on the two-stringed instru- 
ments. Though there are three forms of 
singing not accompanied by stringed 
instruments, they are at various points of 
the. performance accompanied by the 
little drum, the redwood clapper, the 
hsiao Іо (Л), or the small gong, the 
cymbals, and the ta lo (K), or the 
large gong. Just as in the Western movies 


where а drum roll or various sound effects ` 


are used to accentuate an atmosphere of 
suspense or confusion, in Peking opera the 
introduction of a significant action is 
always accompanied by the sounding of 
the small gong or the large gong; the 
effect is magical and thrilling.* 

A first-rate player of the principal 
two-stringed instrument is valued as 
highly as a first-rate singer. In fact, a 
singer depends very much on the skill of 
the instrumentalist to enhance the charm 
and spirit of his singing. Even though 
the music may be considered: simple and 
the notes are few (not exceeding twelve), 
the instrument is tremendously difficult 


-to master. Moreover, the instrumentalist 


must be fully acquainted with the 
strength and weakness of a particular 
singer, in: order to bring out the good 
points, and cover up the shortcomings. 
Some singers are said to be never able to 
give a satisfactory performance again 
after the loss of a good accompanist. 

,There is another important charac- 
teristic of Peking opera. It is assumed 
that plays are plays. The world is too 
massive and too complex for the stage, 
and yet the stage is the whole world. 
What should be done? Should a real 
horse be brought in a palace built, and a 
river dug, on the stage? Of course not. 
But we Chinese go one step further. We 





don’t- even use scenery to try to give 
audience the illusion of reality. If you 
don’t see the Chinese philosophy behind 
this, I make bold to say, you have not 
quite understood the Chinese. Some 
people say that Peking opera is symbolical. 
The answer is not completely ‘correct. 
It is symbolical as far as the gestures used 
by the actors or actresses to suggest 
riding a horse, opening a door, drinking a 
cup of wine and so on are concerned. But 
you will also find realistic things on the 
stage, for characters sit on real chairs, and 
hold real wine-cups. They could, of 
course, have real wine, but they don’t, 
because it is not convenient — just think 
what this will do to the cosmetics on 
the lips! When a character is beheaded, he 
falls and then walks off the stage by 
himself. Is there any real necessity to 
have his head cut off? So you will find 
stage hands walking in and out, removing 
a chair here, changing the costume for a 
certain character: there, or perhaps 
offering tea to moisten a singer’s larynx. 
This may sound ridiculous, but nobody 
minds. | 
Real things are used on the stage 
whenver possible, but nobody bothers too 
much about unwieldy things. That is why 
the stage for Peking opera is: as bare as in 
Elizabethan England: only two straight- 
back chairs, a table, the bàck and side 
curtains, a square carpet . . There is no 
scenic decoration excepi a gaudy 
backdrop. Through the spoken dialogue, 
or more frequently, the acting, one can 
tell where a door or a river is, or whether 
someone is climbing a mountain, or on a’ 
long journey. The table can be a hill, a 
bed, or the city wall, and two flags each 
painted with the axis of a wheel ‘in the 


* Compare Thomas De Quincy’ s On the Knocking at the Gate in MacBeth, published originally in The London 
Magazine for October 1823. For the subject see MacBeth, II, ii. 
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center can serve as a carriage, while the 
lady holding the ends of two sticks on 
which the flags are fastened, walking by 
herself, with a man holding the other ends 
following her, signifies that the sedan- 
chair is in motion. When an actress puts 
a thread through the needle, there is 
neither thread nor needle — because even 
if the real things were used, they would be 
too minute for the audience to see. The 
Chinese are too sensible to do that! When 
the actress goes through the motion of 
sewing, this is more real than the genuine 
act, and the audience understands, or 
rather imagines he sees the action being 
done. : 

Imaginary props give much room for 
fine acting, and a talented actor can thus 
show off his superior skill One well- 
known scene is a girl boarding a boat and 
riding it across the river. Throughout the 
scene, the audience witnesses the rocking 
of the boat, sometimes leaning to one 
side, only to be steadied by the boatman's 
paddle, and other times causing the girl to 
lose her foothold, thus nearly capsizing 
the boat — all this is on an empty stage 
performed by two artists. It takes years 
of training and practice to produce the 
synchronized motions of the two, and 
both of them have to be in excellent 
physical condition to sustain an entire 
scene of delicately controlled movements. 
Like good painting and poetry, good 
acting gives added dimensions to the real 
world. 

Another well-known scene is the fight 
between two men in pitch-darkness in an 
inn, done on a stage that is bright with 
floodlights. Through skilful acting, the 
impenetrable darkness is felt throughout 
the scene by everyone. 

` А few traditional things are used at 
times to make the scene 
comprehensible: a twig or two fastened 


more 


on a chair to represent a huge tree, а 
horsewhip to suggest а horse and the 
brandishing of it to suggest riding, a flag 
painted with waves to represent the high 
sea, and so forth. Modern actors have 
introduced a number of new props, but. 
these have never been accepted. An 
experienced audience feels disgusted and 
even furious at what is taken to be a slur 
on its intelligence. 

The costume would strike you as the 
most attractive part of Peking opera even 
though you knew nothing about its 
symbolic and dramatic significance. It is 
colorful and glittering, just like its 
counterpart in Elizabethan England. 
Don't imagine everything worn by 
historical characters to be historically 
authentic. By no means. Half-realistic, 
half symbolical, but essentially sensible, 
they are designed to be attractive and to 
serve dramatic purposes. Whatever the 
costume may be, it is stereotyped; for 
instance, all kings wear almost identical 
dresses. A veteran viewer can tell who is 
a king, a minister, a nobleman, a male 
servant, a beggar,a queen, a lady, or a 
maid A beggar is never filthy- 
looking, for it isoffensive to have anything | 
filthy on the stage. His coat is neat with 
varicolored patches here and there to 
suggest that it has been mended many a 
time. 

Long sleeves, especially those of a 
lady, called “water sleeves", are convenient 
for graceful dancing and acting. The 
make-up tends to be exaggerated. Ching 
is also called the painted-face, or large- 
face. Both terms are literally true. The 
face is painted in a way that enlarges it, 
with the eyes and the brows extending to 
the temples, and the forehead to the 
scalp. (Actors with such make-ups either 
shave their hair or cover it with a piece 
of cloth to make painting easy.) On the 
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other hand, a fat middle-aged man 
impersonating a girl can look very delicate 
when the parts of his face behind his 
cheeks are covered with beautiful ebony 
tresses. Almost reaching the chest of 
some male characters are many kinds of 
beard, which can be used to help express 
their feelings. The large-face always 
wears padded underwear to look rotund. 
It is interesting to note that his hands, for 
which nothing can be done and which 
must be shown, sometimes appear by 
contrast to be all too tiny and white to 
fit the part. A fierce large-face often 
opens up his large left lapel for the same 
reason. : The effect is striking. A martial 
character can, when he swings his sleeves 
and the front piece of his robe and the 
tasseled belt, create more Herculean 
impression than any of the cowboys or 
boxers or gladiators; actual giants, you see 
on the screen. 

Anybody who has been to a Peking 
opera will have noticed that certain roles 
correspond to certain types of fantastically 
painted faces, some comical, some grim, 
but mostly grotesque. The painting is an 
art in itself. It has a logic, albeit a strange 
one. It brings out the distortion or 
peculiarity or significance of a special 
character. Patrons of the opera will find 
natural faces of pretty girls, majestically 
beautiful ladies, and handsome young 
men amidst black, red, whitewashed, and 
varicolored faces of villains, warriors, 
clowns, and other roles. Particular 
historical personalities have special make- 
ups to symbolize (often exaggerate) their 
characters. The effect is as noteworthy 
as the skill is professional. 

It is ingenious of the traditional 
Chinese actors to paint their faces instead 
of wearing masks, for the simple reason 
that this can exaggerate their facial 
expressions, which masks cannot do. A 


painted face is still a living face, but not a 
masked one. 

_ Most actors do their own painting, 
which shows how much technique is 
required. Only a master who knows 
what kind of a face an actor has can paint 
it to impress the audience with the desired 
qualities he should possess. 

The road to excellence in this Gs 
sion is long and arduous. A gifted voice, 
artistic talent, and handsome looks are 
not enough to make a superb actor. He 
has to undergo the most demanding 
training necessary for an opera singer, 
and has to start in his teens or preferably 
even earlier. Whatever his role, part of an 
actor's required training is acrobatics; this 
is to ensure that he can carry himself 
gracefully on stage. The old masters 
learned their trade the hard way. During 
their apprenticeship, they were literally 
"imprisoned", brutally beaten for the 
slightest mistake, with no holidays, for as 
long as seven years. Until recently very 
few records and films have been made, 
and very few books written by eminent 
opera profesionals for the benefit of 
posterity. The fear always exists that 
when the old masters are no more, their 
skill and art will be lost for ever. 

Most plays are historical, and are 
adapted from old plays (chiefly Yuan 
dramas) based on Chinese history, popular 
short stories, and legends. Playwrights in 
adapting historical stories sometimes take 
liberties either to meet the popular 
sentiments and taste or for dramatic 
purposes. 

Many forms of art are didactic, but 
Chinese people seem to be more morally 
conscious than others. Almost all plays 
either praise the righteous or condemn the 
wicked. Loyal officials, filial children, 
chaste : women and faithful husbands, 
selfless men of courage and sincerity, or 
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men meticulous in repaying debts of 
gratitude, are admired and glorified, while 
their opposites are denounced. Love 
stories, happy family reunions, and 
comical incidents also interest the 
patrons, but they form a smaller part of 
the themes in Peking opera. 

What I have said is too sketchy for a 
vast subject like Peking opera. However, 
I cannot possibly conclude without saying 
a word about amateur singers. They form 
almost a class by themselves in Chinese 
society, though they are from all walks 
of life. Emperor Ming of the T’ang 


dyansty, an excellent musician himself 
played the part of a clown, and is still 
worshipped as the patron god of Peking 
opera. Incidentally, it is a convenient 
medium for one’s ego trips. Professional 
actors have long learned to present only 
bouquets to amateur singers even if the 
latter howl like hyenas. You can say 
anything uncomplimentary to your opera 
friends, but if they happen to be amateur 
singers, think twice before you criticize 
their singing. It hurts them to the quick, 
and some will never forgive you for it this 
side of the grave. 
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Reflections on Academia Sinica's 
International Conference on Sinology 


H. E. C. К. Yen. 
(Ж 2%) 


It is a simple fact that scholarship, the 


flower and fruit of culture, belongs to all- 


‘mankind, and that its advancement de- 
pends on the fusion of wisdom and 
exchange of knowledge. In recent de- 
cades, numerous international conferences 
of.academic nature have taken place in 
free, democratic nations; this country 
alone has hosted many such gatherings. 
But the present International Conference 
on Sinology has a particular significance. 

In substance, the term “sinology” 
roughly corresponds to what used to be 
known as kuo-hsueh Ё 学 ; only, the 
former appears to be more extensive in 
Scope. Modern sinology, embracing 
etymology and textual studies, is method- 
ologically similar in a number of ways to 


kuo-hsueh, but it differs greatly from the. 


Han-hsueh i &, or the old Han scholar- 
ship, whose opposite has been Sung-hsueh 
RS, 
‘put, sinology is the study of Chinese 
civilization. . Since this encompasses an 
extremely broad field, Academia Sinica 
has judiciously confined this conference 


to six areas — Linguistics and Paleography, 


History and Archaeology, Thought and 


or the Sung scholarship.. Simply | 


Philosophy, Folklore and Culture, Litera- 
ture, and History of Arts. Emphasis of 
this sinological conference is obviously 
placed on the humanities. . 

Let me briefly describe the place of 
sinology in the world before commenting 
on the significance of the present 
conference. : 

It is a truism that all modern discip- 
lines are in some way international. 
Sinology — the study of Chinese civili- 
zation — should not isolate itself from the. 


` “outside world or clirig to the imperfec- 


tions of old scholarship. Foreign sino- 


'logists, when they first set. out to do 


research in Chinese classics and related 
fields, might perforce have to learn from 
Chinese scholars. When in time they 
made new discoveries or even achieved 
some breakthroughs, Chinese scholars 
would recognize their achievement and 
learn from them. The French Peliot, the 


Swedish Karlgran, the Japanese Aoki are 


but a few of a host of illustrious names 
from the rank. After the Second World 
War, many reputable universities in the 
United States began to offer courses in 
Chinese language, literature, history, and 


* Adapted from a speech at the opening ceremony of the Academia Sinica's International Conference on Sinology 


which was held in Taipei, August 1980. 
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philosophy. Some even set up depart- 
ments or programs or research institutes 
in the said fields. These have nurtured 
many a scholar in modern sinology, and 
I foresee the blossoming in the future. 

I have just mentioned that sinology is 
similar in substance to kuo-hsueh. In the 
early years of the Republic, it was also 
known as kuo-ku В dX; the late master 
Chang T’ai-yen ЖЖЖ, for instance, 
entitled his classic work Kuo-ku lun-heng 
Eu 故 論 衡 On the surface, the very term 
kuo-ku seems to suggest an old, dated 
pursuit; in .fact, however, everybody 
agreed that kuo-ku had to be studied and 
examined from various angles with new 
methods. “New” methods, in fact, had 
long been advocated: from the Han 
Dynasty down through the Ch'ing era, 
scholars had spared no efforts in break- 
ing new ground. The modern term 
sinology, therefore, does not conflict 
with the kuo-hsueh or kuo-ku used in the 
past. From the standpoint of a Chinese, 
“kuo-hsueh” is by no means a misnomer, 
though it is less clear and concrete a term 
than kuo-wen 国文 or kuo-yu 國語 . From 
the cosmopolitan point of view, since 
foreigners cannot refer to the study of 
China as kuo-hsueh, the current term 
*sinology"' justly reflects the universality 
of the discipline. Academia Sinica must 
have gone through some careful weighing 
of words before formally calling this 
conference one of sinology. 

Now, the convening of this conference 
is most appropriate as far as time and 
place are concerned. Let me elaborate on 
this. | 

First, the place. Academia Sinica in 
Taipei is the ideal place for our con- 
ference for two reasons. Number one, 
Taipei has, in my opinion, become a 
sinological center to be reckoned with. 
To be sure, scholarship knows no national 


boundary; hence, in theory, any place in 
the West may grow into a center for 
Oriental study provided that it pays due 
respect. to the discipline and that it 
offers the right conditions for further 
development. In the past I heard — and I 
speak as а layman 一 一 that Japan was 
considered one of the major centers for 
sinological study because of the weight 
Japanese sinologists carried internation- 
ally. In earlier years, Western scholars 
keen on sinology could choose to study 
either in China or in Japan. Some of 
them, perhaps daunted by the difficulty 
of the ancient Chinese writing, found the 
numerous Japanese translations and dic- 
tionaries more convenient. That, 
however, was an indirect route at best; in 
the study of China, the more reliable 
way would be, of course, through first- 
hand Chinese materials. The three impor- 
tant centers for sinology in the world 
today are the Republic of China, Japan, 
and Europe and America. In terms of 
the number of students and related 
facilities involved, Europe and America — 
particularly the latter, seem to lead the 
way. Thus, to the question, “Where is the 
world's center for sinology?" while some 
people will promptly give Taipei as the 
answer, others may have different opin- 
ions. For the moment, then, let us 
examine some of the facts and data per- 
taining to the subject for an objective 
evaluation. 

I would like to begin with a general 
statement that the sinological materials 
found in Taipei represent the best collec- 
tions of both south and north China of 
old; that is to say, Taipei is the confluence 
of all Chinese cultures. When the nation 
was unified after the Northern Expedition, 
Nanking became the new capital The 
Central Government, instead of trans- 
ferring the collections of the Palace 
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Museum and the Peiping Library to the 
south, set up Academia Sinica, the 
Central Library, and the Central Museum 
in Nanking. The best of the collections 
originally held in the above-mentioned 
libraries or museums were later on brought 
to Taiwan. What follows is a sketch of 
the holdings: 

1. We have the fullest archives on 
modern Chinese history. Academia 
Sinica's Institute of History and Philology 
houses several hundred thousand archives 
on the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties. The 
Palace Museum stores over 380,000 
archives from Ch'ing Palace and Imperial 
Secretariat. After years of research and 
compilation, part of the former has been 
published; recently the latter has also been 
catalogued. Besides, there are archives, 


turned aver from our Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to Academia Sinica, on foreign 


affairs both from the early Republican era 
and from the Ch'ing Dynasty Prime Minis- 
ter's Office and Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The assemblage of these valuable first- 
hand materials prompted the creation of 
the Institute of Modern History in 1955 
at Academia Sinica, which later published 
the Chung-kuo chin-tai shih-liao huei-pian 
ФВ eS ЖЫ. In the view of Dr. 
David Rowe, then Professor at Yale Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the Chinese 
Chapter of the Asia Foundation, these 
archives represent new findings on 
modern Chinese history, shedding 
light on the relations between China 
and other countries in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. In addition, among 
the Palace Museum’s holdings are the 
archives from the Offices of National 
History of Ch’ing Dynasty and of the 
early Republic, which served as the basis 
for the compilation of Ch’ing-shih kao 
清史 稿 . Its value cannot be overesti- 
mated. | 


2. We have the most valuable ma- 
terials on Chinese Art History. Every- 
body knows we have built here in Taipei 
a new Palace Museum in the classical style. 
Its excellent collections of bronze, por- 
celain, jade, lacquer, enamel, carvings, 
calligraphy, and paintings are not just our 
national treasures; they stand out among 
the world’s most brilliant works of art. 

3. We have the richest collection of 
rare books from the Sung, Yuan, Ming, 
and Ch’ing dynasties. These are variously 
located in the National Central Library, 
the Institute of History and Philology, the 
Palace Museum, and National Taiwan 
University. Accoding to the Taiwan 
Kung-ts'ang Sung-Yuan-pen lian-ho shu- 
mu В ЛАКУ АМЕ SA, “the Sung and 
Yuan editions alone number several tens 
of thousands, not counting Ming and 
Ch'ing editions or hand-written copies.” 
These words should suffice to indicate 
the immense size of the collection. Most 
noteworthy is the fact that, among these 
rare editions several are the only copies 
extant in the world. The hand-copied 
Ryukyu litai pao-an RERA Ж, 
which covers the period from 1424 to 
1876 and totals 249 volumes, is the rarest 
of them all. 

4. We hold a great number of Chinese 
geographical accounts. "Тһе statistics of 
the Central Library shows that the 
number of the combined holdings of 
Chinese geographical accounts in the 
academic institutions and libraries in 
Taiwan and the Taiwan Provincial Com- 
mission on Historical Documents runs to 
almost five thousand, dating from the 
Sung Dynasty down to the Republi- 
can era (1134-1954). .We are particularly 
strong in Ming collection. The total 
number of extant Ming geographical 
accounts in the world has been estimated 
at 770, of which over 460, or roughly 
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60 per cent, including quite a few rare 
volumes, are in our Central Library and 
Palace Museum. According to another 
statistics, the U. S. Library of Congress 
possesses about 4,000 copies of Chinese 
geographical accounts, including 80 rare 
editions. By any standard this is an 
awesome collection, but the rare ones in 
our collections total 232, or about three 
times those in the U.S. Library of Con- 
gress. [n terms of number, the Institute 
of History and Philology at Academia 
Sinica has the largest holdings — 1,944 
copies. The Palace Museum comes next 
with 1,400 copies. Mostly collected 
during the Chia-ch'ing reign of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty for the purpose of compiling a 
national record, these are older accounts 
dating from Ch'ien-lung period or earlier. 
Our Ministry of the Interior also houses 
over a thousand copies, gathered in the 
early Republican era; they were by and 
large written in late Ch'ing. Add to all 
these the Ming geographical accounts now 
in the Central Library, and you get an 
almost complete collection in this parti- 
cular field. 

5. We have the greatest quantity of 
stone and metal rubbings in the free world. 
The stone and metal rubbings housed in 
the Institute of History and Philology and 
the Central Library are too numerous to 
be given a.full account here. Take the 
shih-ching 石 経 for example. They are 
Confucian classics engraved on stones 
(done in the Eastern Han, Wei, T'ang, 
Sung, and Ch'ing dynasties), the remnants 
or rubbings of which may be used in the 
collation and reconstruction of original 
texts. The rubbings of the Han Dynasty 
shih-ching, being the oldest, are the most 
valuable. The one original engraved stone 
from the Han Dynasty now in the custody 
of our Museum of History is a treasure of 
treasures. In addition, we have rubbings 


of Buddhist and Taoist classics and figure 
reliefs, all of which are of immense value 
to the investigation of religions and art 
history. The number of rubbings, in- 
cluding those of stone, tablets and tomb 
slabs, totals more than 20,000. Besides, — 
the Chu-yen Han Сһіеп mis an 
important primary source for the study of 
the exchanges and communications be- 
tween China and its western neighbors 
during the Han Dynasty. Photocopies of 
this collection have been published, com- 
plete with the annotations and exegeses 
of Mr. Lao Kan, member of our Academia 
Sinica. 

6. We have the richest archeological 
finds from the dwelling place of the Yin 
people — the world-famous specimens of 
oracle-bone and tortoise shell writings, and 
a nümber of wares dating from the Yin 
Dynasty. Statistics shows that altogether 
100,000 pieces or more of them (dating 
from more than 1,000 years B. C.) have 
been unearthed and sorted out. Of the 
oracle bones alone we have over 30,000 
pieces in Taiwan, roughly one third of 
those extant. We all know that the tortoise 
shells and animal bones used for divina- 
tion in the Shang Dynasty were dis- . 
covered in An-yang, Honan — capital of 
Shang — during the Kuang-hsu reign of the 
Ch'ing Dynasty, and many of them were 
taken out of China by foreign scholars 
for research. In this connection, I would 
like to make two comments. First, we 
must not forget that as early as the late 
Ch'ing or early Republican era, Chinese 
scholars such as Liu Ngo (better known 
for his Lao Ts'an Үи-сҺіА9 #80), Lo 
Chen-yu, and Wang Kuo-wei were making 
investigations into these writings. Wang 
Kuo-wei, in particular, has been re- 
cognized as a scholar of great distinction. 
Secondly, in 1928 the Chinese government 
timely founded the Institute of History 
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and Philology at Academia Sinica. The 
leadership of the late Tsai Yuan-pei, 
Fu Ssu-nien, and Li Chi, and the con- 
tinued efforts. of such distinguished 
Scholars as Tung Tso-pin and their suc- 
cessors have resulted in the glorious 
achievement that we see today. | І 
In the above I have. singled out six 
major facts. lt is also my understanding 
that Academia Sinica possesses the inval- 
uable: Ming Shih-lu "AR , an authorita- 
tive souzce on Ming history. The other 
copies of this work in the world are in- 
complete, being either abridged or full of 
mistakes. The copy that I have just 
mentioned was hand-copied in the early 
years of the Ching Dynasty by the 
Office cf Ming History for the express 
purpose of compiling a history of the 
Ming Dynasty. As such, it is more direct 
and hence more reliable. The few corrupt 
portions therein have been mended by 
scholars of the Institute after thirty years 
of careful comparison and collation. 
Since seventeen years ago (1963), micro- 
‘films of Ming Shih-lu have been made 
available, and the notes of collation 
published. Along with these “truthful 
accounts” of Ming history are also re- 
printed some related historical documents, 
some of which are the only copies extant 
in the world. It was indeed a big event in 
the academic world. In addition, Dr. 
Hu Shih, the late President of Academia 
Sinica, managed to purchase from the 
Toyo Bunko the entire set of photocopies 
of Tun-huang copies as preserved in the 
British Museum. He also personally 
brought back the microfilms of all the 
rare bocks deposited by the Peiping 
Library in the U. S. Library of Congress. 
All this goes to show that most of the 
invaluable materials for sinology are kept 
in Taipei for the convenient use of all 
scholars. These materials, moreover, 


have been subjects of research done by 
Chinese scholars, and the results have: 
been published and recognized throughout 
the world. It is only proper, then, that 
the International Conference on Sinology 
shouid be heii m Taipei. It is certainly no 
exaggeration to say that Taipei has deve- 
loped into a sinological center to be 
reckoned with. 

Next, I would like to give the second 
reason why this is the right place for our 
conference. In the sketch above I have 
mentioned such institutions as Academia 
Sinica, the Palace Museum, the Central 
Library, the Museum of History, and 
National Taiwan University. Many of our 
universities, public or private, also offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses in hu- 
manities related to sinology, thus directly 
or indirectly engaging in the important task 
of sinological research and the training of 
sinologists. They are too numerous to 
be listed here. Today, we have been able 
to gather together here most, if not all, of 
the best scholars in the field because we 
have the advantage of being an ideal loca- 
tion. But it is especially gratifying that 
such a significant international conference 
is taking place at Academia Sinica, the 
highest academy of our nation. Why? 

First, as I have pointed out earlier, 
most of the sinological materials — with 
the exception of the Palace Museum's 
holdings — have been kept in Academia 
Sinica: for modern history, the Ming- 
Ch'ing archives; for ancient history, the 
geographical accounts, the stone and 
metal rubbings, the Han Chien, the orig- 
inal specimens of oracle bones and shells; 


-and for literature and history, rare books. 


Furthermore, the conference is divided 
into six sections for presentation of 
papers and discussions. Of the fourteen 
institutes of Academia Sinica — including 
the three still under preparation — five are 
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related to humanities. They are, in 
chronological order of establishment, the 
Institutes of History and Philology, of 
Ethnology, of Modern History, of 
American Culture, and of the Three 
Principles of the People. Except for the 
Institute of American Culture, which 
bears no direct relationship to sinology, 
the others all focus on sinology. In ad- 
dition, although the Institute of Eco- 
nomics generally deals with social sciences, 
the study of economic history would 
properly belong to humanities as well. 
Such being the constitution and facilities 
of Academia Sinica, it is only natural and 
logical that it should play host to the 
present conference. 

Secondly, presidents of Academia 
Sinica—the late Dr. Tsai Yuan-pei, the late 
Dr. Chu Chia-hua, the late Dr. Hu Shih, 
Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, and now Dr, Chien 
Shih-Liang — are all eminent scholars, and 
have made admirable contributions both 
to the Academia and to the nation as a 
.whole. When Dr. Hu Shih returned from 
the United States to assume the ‘pres- 
idency of the Academia, he was hoping 
that this nation might become the world's 
center for sinological studies. The metic- 
ulous planning of Dr. Hu and the con- 
tinued endeavors of his successors have 
made possible our achievements in sinol- 
ogy so far. Following in the wake of the 
Assembly of the Members of Academia 
Sinica, this Conference has found it possi- 
ble to gather together scholars of humani- 
ties of the first rank from institutions of 
higher learning both at home and abroad. 

Now I would like to get on to the 
timeliness of the conference. It is worth 
. noting that an international conference on 
sinology is being held not just here, but 
also now. Ineed not tell you that only in 
the soil of democracy and freedom can 
real scholarship take root and flourish and 


that it would be unimaginable for it to 
happen under an authoritarian regime. It 
has been reported that the Chinese 
Communists have sent some of their 
recent archeological finds to the United 
States for exhibition— with such a 
label as “Feudal Legacies.” How can they 
even talk about scholarship when they are 
constantly mixing it with “class cons- 
ciousness"? With its tongue in cheek, 
a U. S. newspaper likens tho Chinese 
communists’ sending abroad of national 
treasures to the U. S. dispatching the 
Declaration of Human Rights to other 
nations. The comparison pungently 
satirizes the Chinese communists’ emphasis 
on propaganda at any cost and by any 
means. With this in mind, the Republic 
of China, in holding the international 
conference on sinology at this juncture 
and in this place, is making a solemn 
declaration to the free world. Academic 
freedom, after all, is inseparable from 
political and economic freedom. When 
one is obliged to choose between freedom 
and thralldom, it pays to think twice. 
Decades ago, Dr. Sun Yat-sen made 
the incisive observation that while we 
strive to catch up with the West in natural 
sciences, we must at the same time revive 
our traditional ethics and morality. I | 
suppose this serious topic will be taken up 
in the seminar on ideas and philosophy in 
our conference. The late President 
Chiang Kai-shek also upheld Ethics, 
Democracy, and Science as our goals. We. 
believe that the three elements are essen- 
tial to every progressive country; when 
people talk about “the crisis of the 
Western civilization,’ they have recog- 
nized no less. But how to make the 
Oriental philosophy serve the world? 
How to make the best use of our great . 
cultural heritage in shaping the future? It — 
is for us to carry on the great traditions 
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of the past and open up new ways for the 
posterity. In the celebrated words of the 
Sung scholar Chang Tsai 張 載 , one must 
“establish the principle for the universe, 
devise rules for mankind, revitalize the 
said teachings of the past sages, and 
ensure lasting peace for future genera- 
tions." In face of the confused and con- 
fusing world today, the four injunctions 
take on new significances; they are not 
empty, impractical talk. What sinology 
is doing, for instance, is in a sense to 
"revitalize the teachings of the past 
sages;" and from the long-range viewpoint, 
pure scholarship also serves mankind 
with its search for "lasting peace.” In 
acacemic pursuits, we must not and need 
not be driven by utilitarianism, for the 
tendency of scholarship is constructive 
and toward peace and happiness, not 
destructive and toward depravity and 
calamity. 

Finally, allow me to share with you 
two random thoughts related to this 
conference. 

1. Sinology has become a world 
discipline; its studies carried out here or 
elsewhere are equally contributory and 
useful. The Chinese, therefore, need not 
think that they, alone, are the acknowl- 
edged legislators of sinology, or that 
researches must be carried out in this 
country to be of service to China. On the 
other hand, they. need not belittle them- 
selves. As I mentioned earlier, Taipei 
today has emerged as a new sinological 
center. Many foreign scholars and students 
have come here to do research or learn 
our language. They do so because Taipei 
is ideal for their purpose. On our part, 
let us take it upon ourselves immediately 
to further improve our facilities and 
recruit more talents, and thereby convince 
foreign scholars that the best place for 
sinological study is here in the Republic 


only too obvious. 


of China. Japan, the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, the East-West Center at 
the University of Hawaii — these places, 
to be sure, are well-equipped for sino- 
logical studies. Given the nature of sinol- 
ogy, however, the Chinese should not 
forget their ancestors. Our research 
should lead to admiration for the past, 
love for the nation, and. respect for the 
forefathers. And we should make the 
Republic of China the true center for 
sinology. Such a conviction will lead to 
greater achievements, and such a convic- 
tion can be fostered by a large-scale 
international conference such as this one. 

2. Sinology itself is a specialized 
field with a long history. Modern sinol- 
ogy, however, with its new developments 
and new findings, has in many ways 
advanced beyond the dreams of the 
scholars of yesteryears. The term “to 
make anew our traditions" sounded novel 
in the early Republican era; it no longer 
does. That learnings, old and new, are the 
common pursuit of sinologists today is 
I would like to point 
out that, as you must know only too well, 
the departmentalization of modern 
scholarship, though good for the training 
of specialists, is insufficient to nurture 
scholars of breadth or scope. The recent 
trend toward integration, with attention 
to the interrelationships among various 
disciplines, is, therefore something to be 
welcomed. Now a student in Chinese 
linguistics may not only be occupied with 
the relationship between language and 
logic, but have to resort to physics in his 
research, and his tools may include com- 
puters for translation and experimental 
linguistics. Other widening horizons for 
him include psycholinguistics and mathe- 
matical linguistics. And while all this 
progress may give modern scholars an 
edge over their predecessors in research, it 
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also means more burden to them: to 
break new grounds, they often have to 
master many new subjects. On the other 
hand, although we must use our judgment 
in following the past, it is even more 
important that in pursuing the new we do 


not lose sight of the old. Our students in 
comparative literature, for instance, 
should first of all be well versed,in the 
Chinese language before they can make 
the best use of old materials in order to 
forge a new scholarship. 


The Circle — The Symbol of Perfection 


Hsin Kwan-chue 


(ER) . 


Eram figura nobilis Carensque sola 
origine Carensque sola termino 


- A. de Morgan 


The cosmos is an eternal circle. Being 
a circle, it knows not where it begins and 
where it ends. Being a circle, it knows 
not when it starts and when it términates. 
Every heavenly body is likewise a circle. 
Every celestial sphere is a globe. The sun, 
the moon, the stars and the earth are all 
dans les formes sphérique. The cosmos 
has its disk of light. The sun has its crown 
of gold. The moon has its orbicular 
gauze. The stais have their twinkling eyes. 
The earth has its round shadow. Every 
cirlce. has a center and the center of the 
cosmos is the center of centers. Like the 
ripple of water, around every center a 
circle can be drawn, and around every 
circle another circle can be drawn. There 
is no end in nature and every end is a 
beginning. 

The human law is at one with the uni- 
versal law. The overall tendency of the 
social and cosmic processes conduces to a 
whole, a unified, harmonious, round 


whole. As the cosmos is an eternal circle, 
so human events are an eternal cycle. The 
cosmic law, the divine orderliness, 
governing the universe, also governs men 
and things, dictating the right relationship 
between parents and children, husbands 
and wives, rulers and the ruled, and men 
and men. The world moves in regular 
succession, in recurrent series, in eternal 
cycles. As rain and sunshine, dusk and 
dawn, summer and winter, year and 
century move around, so happiness and 
sorrow, love and hate, glory and oblivion, 
peace and war rotate. 

The man himself is a center, around 
which a circle can be drawn. The eye 
with which he perceives is the first circle. 
All that is present to the eye is the 
second!. To the eye, the dew is a drop; 
the stone is a gem; even the tear burning 
in the eye is a pearl. To the ear, every 
laughter is a volley; every sound is an 
echo. The embrace is an enfolding of 


* A paper presented to the forthcoming second Bi-annual Conference of the International Society for Chinese 
Philosophy to be held at the College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. from June 8 to 12, 1980. 
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arms; the kiss is a honeymoon of lips. 
A fight has its round; business its cycle. 
In all the rounds of life, the man has his 
daily round in this earthly round. 

| Every being aspires to the condition 
of a circle. The circle, with roundness as 
its attribute, is the form of forms, the 
symbol of perfection. It denotes not only 
le forme sphérique but also the ésprit de 
finesse. In Western aesthetics it was 
Horace, the Roman critic of the first 
century, who first espoused, apart from 
ut pictura poesis, the idea of ore rotundo? 
when he spoke the word music in poetry, 
which Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
English Romantic poet, had explained, 
less felicitously, as “the best words in the 
best order"? This reminds one of 
Paul Verlaine, the French symbolist, who 
would, when composing poems, repeat in 
varying tones the rather unfamiliar or 
exotic word, rolling it round and round in 
his mouth, sucking it like a sweetmeat, 
licking the sound into the shape which 
pleased him.^ It is due to the dictum ore 
rotundo that Lord Tennyson speaks of 
Robert Burns poem in a couplet which 
reads: 


In shape the perfection of the berry, 
In light the radiance of the dewdrop? 


and that Alexander Smith describes 


A poem round and perfect as a star.6 


Ludwig Tieck, the German romanticist, 
says that the chief characteristic of all 
great works of art is Reife, which has 
neither beginning nor end, like the snake 
sucking its own tail? The same ex- 
pression is made by Coleridge when he 
refers to the imaginative power of a poet. 
He is quoted bv William Hazlitt as having 
said: “The principle of the imagination 
resembles the emblem of the serpent with 


undulating folds ... for ever-flowing into 
itself, — circular, and without beginning 
or end."? Of poetry Coleridge speaks 
more explicitly: “The common end of all 
narratives, nay of all, poems is to convert 
a series into a whole: to make those 
events, which in real or imagined history 
move on in a straight line, assume to our 
understandings a circular motion — the 
snake with its tail in its mouth."? Tieck 
and Coleridge being contemporaries, it 
remains unknown which one was the first 
to use the symbol. But with his stress on 
beauty which, according to him, is a 
harmonization of different elements, well- 
arranged and brought together and on the 
circuitous movement of the organizing 
imagination, Coleridge seems to be one of 
the chief exponents of the philosophy of 
roundness in Western aesthetics. He has 
not only remarked that a poem can 
achieve its perfected form by putting its 
imagined segment of linear history into a 
small-scale version of the circular design 
of the total drama of life, but also per- 
ceived the circle in Raphael’s Galatea at a 
glance and the balance, the perfect recon- 
ciliation between rays and chords within . 
the area of the circular group and 
elevations and depressions of the circum- 
ference.!° It seems by mere coincidence 
that John Keats conceives that a billiard 
ball may have a sense of delight for its 
own roundness, smoothness, volubility 
and the rapidity of its motion when he 
says that a poet in his imagination is able 
to throw his own soul into any object he 
sees, although what Keats talks about is 
the non-identity of the poet, not about 
the poetic composition. Among the 
great Western artists it was Paul Cézanne 
who first advanced the art theory of trea- 
ting nature "by the cylinder, the sphere, 
the cone, everything in proper perspective 
so that each side is directed towards a 
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central point"? He went on to explain: 
“To achieve progress, nature alone counts, 
and the eye is trained through contact 
with her. It becomes concentric by 
looking and working. I mean to say that 
in an orange, an apple, a bowl, a head, 
there is a culminating point; and the point 
is always — in spite of the tremendous 
effect of light and shade and colorful 
: sensations 一 the closest to our eye; the 
edges of the objects recede to a center on 
our horizon.” 13 

The Horacian dictum ore rotundo has 
its counterpart in Chinese poetics. 
Roundness which characterizes the circle 
has long been an aesthetic term in China. 
Hsien T'iao ( 8 ), a poet of the fourth 
century A. D., was quoted as having said. 
that *A good poem should roll and patter 
like a stone ball.”!* Yuan Chen (元 种 
799-831), a poet of the Tang Dynasty, 
spoke of the poems of one of his friends; 


Every note echoes from the musical 
stone, . 
And every golden bell is round 5 


Раі Chu-i ( Á Æ & 772-846) of the same 
dynasty, in describing the music played 
by a girl from the guitar, wrote; 


And then the vibrant chords outflying 

A mingled crash and whispering, 

Like shower of pearls, some large, some 
small, 

That on a jade-dish pattering fall. 

Now like the oriole’s liquid notes 

From ‘neath the flowers, the cadence 
floats; 

And now with gentle murmuring 

It batbles like a running spring, 1 


The Su brothers, Su Shih ( # $41036- 
1101, betier known by his fancy name as 
Tung-po ig) and Su Chê ( Ae 1039- 
1112, otherwise known as Tze-yu 子 由 ) 
of the Sung Dynasty, often compared the 


appropriate words used in poetry with. 


. branches and leaves of a tree.?? 


“the slingshots,” “the brass balls,” and 
“the pellets" for their roundness and 
smoothness," апі said that ‘Every 
(poetic) line should be rendered as round 
as a pearl.”18 Chang Chien (28 #) of the 


-same period was twice quoted as having 
- enunciated: “In the composing of poems, 


long or short, what is essential is that 
both sense and word should be adequate, 
no more or less; it seems as the water one 
splashes on the lotus leaves scattered like 
thedewdrops: the big ones are like beans, 
the small like millets, and the minutest 
like the dust, and if you look at them 
closely, none of them are not completely 
round."!? Tseng Kuo-fan ( & В 1811- 
72), one of the greatest statesmen and 
prose writers of the Manchu Dynasty, had 
ascribed in one of the Instructions to 
Members of his Family, dated the 
24th day of the 4th moon, 1860, the 
beauty of the roundness of literary com- 
position to Chinese classics, saying that 
such writers as Ssu-ma Chien( Ж Ej Æ 
145-84 B.C.) Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (司馬 相 如 d. 
117 B. C.) and Yang Hsiung (4 HE 53 B. C. 
- 18 A. D.), though often tended towards 
the perilously obscure, yet through close 
reading, their writings were all mellow and 
round. Chang Yu (# i ),the art critic, 
described the paintings of Wu Chen ( R$ 
1280-1354), one of the Four Masters of 
the Mongol Dynasty, as “making ink 
conspicuous by round dots."?? Another 
master of the Mongol period, Huang 
Kung-wang ( ж 公望 1269-1354) noted ・ 
that roundness and  smoothness are 
essential to the drawing of the trunk, 
It has 
been said that Wang Hsi-chih (Е 3 Z 
321-79 A. D.), the prince of Chinese calli- 
graphists, learned how to attain smooth- 
ness in calligraphic writings by practising 
round strokes from a hermit known by 
his pseudonym, Chih-chen Pei-yun of the 
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Tien-tai Mountain CX SE A BA) 24 
Chiang K'uei ( 38 circa 1200), a great 
poet-critic of the Sung Dynasty, remarked 
that three of the five Chinese calligraphic 
styles originated from the primitive 
hieroglyphs, and were marked by their 
roundness, forcefulness, simplicity and 
dilutedness.?5 And Chen Tze-chin (7#) 
of the Manchu Dynasty pointed out that 
the beauty of the seal style of Chinese 
calligraphy lies in the roundness of its 
strokes.26 Suffice it to say that roundness 
which characterizes the circle is the 
essential quality in Chinese art and poetry. 

However, the Chinese do not stop at 
the Horacian dictum ore rotundo only. 
They have developed a theory of round- 
ness in poetics and in philosophy as well. 
Nearly all criteria on rotundity concerning 
poetry had been deeply considered by 
Liu Hsieh (Xj с. 465-522), whose 
position in Chinese poetics is equal to 
that of Aristotle in Greece. In his 
magnum opus, “The Literary Mind,"?? 
Liu, speaking of the general principle of 
literary art, says that the artist should 
take full grasp of the center of the circle, 
and that all radii will meet at the center 
like spokes gathering at a hub.2? He is 
refering to the workings of both nature 
and mind. Thus, 


Once initiated at the central pivot, 
The process of transformation circles 
without end. 

А poet, he counsels, when in contact with 
a natural object, should have a full look of 
it in all its roundness.?? Although he 
traces the origin of literary art to nature, 
yet he does not ignore the heavenly 
endowments of the poet. However, 
Liu is of the opinion that each poet writes 
accorcing to his natural gifts but that few 
can attain rotundity in all qualities of 
literary art?! Like Coleridge, he con- 
ceives that all living processes in the realm 


of nature as well as in the realm of mind 
move in a circle.? Without a rounded 
knowledge of his genre and full capacity 
to make distinctions, how can, he argues, 
a poet handle his emotions and come off 
with flying colors??? In the expression of 


.emotions and ideas, the tempos which 


vary with different situations move round 
like the whirl and swirl of a dance.34 
What is essential is that the underlying: 
idea in poetry should present itself in all 
rotundity with a close-knit organization of 
all other elements.? When the subject 
matter is made round and expression free 
from verbosity, the mind and the sense 
will go hand in hand without any gap.36 
Apart from nature which should reflect 
itself without distortion in poetry as in a 
round mirror," the poet should use 
words, simple and complex, and phrases, 
odd and even, like the pendant jewels, not 
mechanically but harmoniously as if they 
were a string of pearls.” The sound in 
a poem should be so organized as to be 
smooth like resonant jade and round like 
stringed beads.?? The poet creates the 
music of pearls and jadé between his 
lines.? А lyric ог any short poem, 
written with idea clear, language neat, 
“concatenation” circular, and sounds 
melodious, will roll and patter by itself 
like а pearl?! Emotions should be 
expressed with a choice tune so that they 
will encircle and correspond to each 
other,42 and the bone structure of the 
literary work should be round too.? 
That is why Chang Hua (a noted 
writer of the third century A. D.) spreads 


. jewels with every stroke of his brush44 


and Sun Wu (a great strategist of the sixth 
century B. C.) wrote, though on military 
science, in a style as beautiful as pearls 
and јайе.4 In art and literature, the 
beginning and the end should meet in a 
circular motion if they are performed in 
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conformity with leading principles and if 
thé proper medium is employed in accor- 
dance with its nature.?? As regards the 
principle of art criticism, Liu Hsieh opines 
that as art is of many kinds, so few 
critics can be all-round. He deplores the 
one-sidedness of knowledge in most of the 
critical pzeces.47 As a connoisseur has to 
see a thousand swords before he is worthy 
of the name, a critic should first of all 
have a comprehensive view of all aesthetic 
Objects reflected in all their roundness?? 
To sum up, the Chinese art theorists with 
Liu Hsieh as their chief exponents have 
emphasized oral  rotundity, verbal 
rotundity, syntactic rotundity, rhetorical 
rotundity, rotundity in the stroke of the 
brush, in the use of ink, in the flow of 
thoughts, in the art of dramatizing, in 
spiritual rhythm, in logical sequence, in 
organized facts, in concept formation and 


in bone structure, which form an aesthetic ` 


theory of roundness, with the circle as a 
symbol of perfection. Ssu-kung Tu (司空 图 
837-908), the poet-critic of the late Tang 
Dynasty, in the last of his Twenty-four 
Chapters on Poetic Styles? perhaps the 
earliest piece of “impressionistic” ог 
"creative" criticism ever written in any 
language, gives a metaphysical coloring to 
the theory of roundness, He writes: 


Like a whirling water-wheel, 

Like pearls ever rolling, : 
Yet how are these worthy to be named? 
They are but illustrations for fools 
There is the mighty axis of Earth, 
The never-resting pole of Heaven, 
Let us grasp their clue, 

And with them be blended in One 
Beyond the bounds of thought, 
Circling forever in the great void, 

An orbit of a thousand years, — 


Yes, this is the Key to my theme.°? 


It. should be noted that in Chinese the 
circle and its attribute roundness are of 


one character] pronounced as yuan 
and used interchangeably, meaning perfec- 
tion. The heart of a sage is often referred 
to as round.?! Laotze speaks of Тао as 
never tiring itself of moving in a circuit.5? 
Liu An (212), commonly known as 
Huai-nan-tze ( Ж BH), of the second 
century B. C., speaks of the spirit which 
*ends where it begins like a ring and thus 
attains Тао”.°? Chang Chih-ho ( 张 志 和 
730-810), a Taoist poet of the T'ang 
Dynasty, says in his “Ode to the Void: 


It knows not how it comes, 
It is the origin of origins. 
It forms itself without being 

. created, 
It is the creation of creations. 
Unsubstantial and void 
Yet its form is round. 


Commentators and annotaters on Lunyu 
( 論語) or Confucian Analects have 
compared the cardinal human relation- 
ships with the wheel, saying that the 
Chinese character (8 (/ип) referring to rela- 
tionships and the character i (Jun) 
referring to discourses are of the same 
meaning as the character $$ (Iun) referring 
to the wheel, with the explanation that a 
book like the Lunyu or the Analects is all- 
round and all-inclusive, and rolls like the 
wheel without 1еї-ир.55 In the preface of 
one of the commentaries on the same 
book, one reads that there are things big 
and small: things big may not be all- 
inclusive while things small may be quite 
practical, just as a big mirror with the 
size of eight hundred feet sometimes 
reflects things obliquely whereas a clear 
pearl of the size of one inch may reflect 
the six limits of the universe in full. 
It concludes by saying that the Lunyu or 
the Analects, though a small booklet, is 
rounded and accommodating like à clear 
реаг1.56 Chinese philosophers from 
Laotze and Confucius down to the 
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Neo-Confucianists of the Sung Dynasty 
have described that the form of Tao is 
spherical and that the symbol is the circle. 
‘According to Laotze and his followers, 
Tao .is invisible, inaudible, intangible, 
incomprehensible and inexplicable. It is 
transcendental and immanent; it is every- 
where and nowhere at once. It is the 


beginning of heaven and earth; it is the © 


origin of all things. Тао, in short, is. 
Wuchi, (無極 ), the Ultimateless.?7 То 
Confucius and his followers, 7ao is the 
moral law, the spiritual law, which 
.harmonizes with the divine order that 
governs the revolutions of the four sea- 


sons in the heaven above, and which, at “ 


the same time, fits in with the moral 
design seen in physical nature upon the 
- earth below.?? The idea of heaven and 


earth, the divine order and the human . 


relationships or yin and yang has already 
been expounded in the -Ching or the 
Book of Changes, one of the five Con- 
fucian classics.. While Tao in Taoism is 
. Wuchi or the Ultimateless, Tao in Con- 
fucianism is T’aichi( 太極 ) or the Supreme 
Ultimate.” Tuichi, though quite obvi- 
ously emanated from Wuchi, is, as can 
be explained, the infinity of the First 
Cause, not in the negative sense, but with 
the positive connotation of an ethical 
being, the absolute truth, immanent in 
the universe as the source of which all 
things spring, and at the same time trans- 
cending time and space and all material 
existence. Based upon.the . Book of. 
Changes, the Neo-Confucianist Chou Tun- 
yi (JA 9. ij 1217-73) makes a circular dia- 
gram to illustrate the process of cosmic 
evolution. He: begins with a circle of 
uniform whiteness, representing T’aichi or 
the Supreme Ultimate. Then follows a 
circle, ‘partly white and partly black, 
which shows the primordial essence 


differentiated into the static and dynamic, 


or yin and yang as follows:°° 





In his illustration: of the universal law 
governing the evolution of all things and 

the key to thé mystery of the universe, - 
Shao Yung (部 3 1011-77), another 
Neo-Confucianist of the Sung Dynasty, 
draws also a circular diagram in which 
the sixty-four hexagrams found in the 


. Book of Changes now reduced to twelve 


main hexagrams for the sake of simplicity 
as indicated in the below:$! 





The conception of the universe, and 
humanity as well as a circular process 
inheres in Chinese culture. The world is 
composed of pairs of opposites such as : 
good and evil, right and wrong, positive 


and negative, etc. In the process of evolu- 


tion, every. phenomenon involves its own 
negation. The phenomenon and its nega- 
tion constitute necessary parts making up 
the whole. The positive and the negative 
are correlatives involving each other. So 
the universe proceeds in cyclic recurrence, . 
without beginning, without end. That is 
why the Neo-Confucianists make circular 
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diagrams to symbolize the evolutionary 
process: which, as it were, does not pro- 
duce a perfect end, but an endless cycle. 

Since the introduction of Indian 
Buddhism into China, the Chinese charac- 
ter: “the cirlce" or its “roundness” has 
replaced the word "perfection," or been 
inserted where the meaning of “perfec- 
tion" is implied in the Buddhist writings. 
The Indian word “perfect” or "perfection" 


in the Buddhist scriptures is invariably - 


7° 


translated into Chinese as "round" or 
“roundness.” Parinispannalaksana, the 
true nature of all phenomena in Sanskrit, 
was rendered into Chinese by Hsuan-tsang 
(596-664) as yuan-ch'eng shih-hsing ( 
RAW ‚52 but as a matter of fact, the 
word yuan was not explicit in the ori- 
ginal.9? One of the four wisdoms 
summed up in a sutra is translated as “the 
great round mirror wisdom,"9^ though 
the word “round” is not found in Sanskrit. 
The term “round” or “roundness” 


appears more often in the translation of | 


Surangama Sutra by Paramiti in 705. To 
cite a few examples, the motion of the 
mind is said to be “round, transparent and 
mystericus;" the prime awareness, “round, 
reflective, clear and pure;' the crystalli- 
zation of dharmata or dharma-nature, 
"round апа penetrating; and the 
preaching of the Buddha, “round voice." 9^ 
The most perfect doctrine is, in Hua-yen. 


and T'ien-t'aij5 two. prominent Chinese. 


Mahayana schools, called “the round 
doctrine.’ Together with the roundness 
of the.circle, the Indian symbol of the 
wheel, like that of Chinese Confucianists 
and Taoists, is also used. In a sutra on 
the Greater Prajnaparamita Sutra, trans- 
lated by Kumarajiva (344-413), the 
preaching of the Buddha is called the 
dharma-cakra or the Wheel of the Law, 
because the Buddha preaches like the 
wheel rolling on without hindrance and 


without stop, and in the Abhidharma- 
Kosa-Sastra translated by Paramatha (498- 
569), the dharma-cakra or the Wheel of 
the Law is again: subdivided into three 
forms, namely, the spoke, the hub, and 
the felloe.67 Perhaps the most distinctive 


_ sign of the Indians is the mandala, which, 


originally meaning any circular figure, has 
come to mean a place of enlightenment 
where the Buddha and Bodhisattva are 
seated, and by extension, the consumma- 
tion of all virtues. : 

In the Ch'an or Zen school of 
Buddhism, which is typically Chinese, the 
circle plays by no means a minor role 
in the manifestation of metaphysical 
theories. The Chinese Buddhists believe 
that the language is inadequate and 
privative; that is why they resort to 
symbols and among all the symbols the 
circle is considered the most perfect. It 
was customary for the Zen masters to 
illustrate their level of inner awareness 
by drawing circles in the air or on 
the ground.: For examples, the Zen 
adepts Fa-chang Chi-yu (2E & 38) and 


'Nan-kung ( 南 公 ) of the Sung Dynasty 


often responded to each other by writing 
gathas on the circles they drew. The 
drawing of the circle had been in vogue 
among the Zen Buddhists at a time that it 
became mystical to the extent of mysti- 
fying. A high official by the name of 
Chen Chiao (Bii), wanting to be initi- 
ated, visited the old monk Chih-fu ( 资 福 ) 
who tested him by drawing a circle in the . 
air, but he was too sincere to be caught 
by the trap set by the monk. He did not 
pretend to understand the mystic sign and 
was admitted because of his honesty as a 
disciple. Those who do so prove that they 
have not yet attained to true enlighten- 
ment and become dupes of their own 
folly. Among the Chinese Zen 
Buddhists the sect known as Ts‘ao-Tung 
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( Я Soto in Japanese), formed by Tung- 
shan Liang-chieh (M Ш В И Толеп іп 
Japanese, 807-869) and Ts'ao-Shan Pen-chi 
(8 ij 本 寂 Sozen in Japanese, 840-901), 
has been noted for the use of the circle. 


Tungshan gave lectures on the wel- — 


known five stages of cultivation. Behind 
this scheme there is a type of abstract 
speculation.  Ts'ao-shan, his disciple, in 
explaining these five stages, used the black 
and the white parts inside the circle to 
represent the inter-relatedness in each 
stage between monarch and subject, host 
and guest, substance and function, non- 
menon and phenomenon, the universal 
and the particular, or the real and the 
seeming. Circles indicating the five stages 
are drawn as follows:”° 


The dark over- 
Ist stage 





shadows the 
white 
Я The black inclines 
2nd stage toward the white 
3rd stage Illumination 





The unity 
4th stage between the 

two opposites 
Sth stage Unity of ай 





Beginning with Nan-yang Hui-chung (南阳 
SS. 677-775), one of the five important 
disciples of the Sixth Patriarch Hui-neng 
(3& BE 638-713), honored in his life time as 
the National Teacher by the emperor, the 
spirit of Zen in its various phases had been 
represented as a circle. Following Hui- 
chung, Kueishan Lin-yu (ШЖ 771- 
853) and his disciple Yang-shan Hui-chi( 49) 
Ш 425% 814-890). both of whom formed 
another Zen sect called Kuei-yang ( 8 爺 
lkyo in Japanese), oftentimes made inquir- 
ies and responses by drawing circles too.?! 
Chih Chiao ( #788) had culled a bouquet 
of circles, ninety-seven in toto, drawn by 
Zen Buddhists of several generations in 
The Eye of the Heaven and Man.” 
However, the Zen Buddhists appreciate 
the circle as a symbol of perfect beauty 
and transcendental wisdom; they use the 
symbolism only as a device to aid in the 
manifestation of metaphysical ideas, to 
vivify what otherwise would be obscure 
and to assist in determining the reactions 
of those to whom the symbol is in- 
tended.79 

In the history of Western philosophy, 
Plato perhaps was the first to have inti- 
mated that the movement of the mind is 
circular. Не was followed by Plotinus 
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who said that the movement of the mind 
is not linear but spiral and also by 
Proclus who, like a chip from the same 
block, expressed exactly the same 
though:.7© St. Augustine described the 
nature of God as a circle, the center of 
which was everywhere and the circum- 
ference nowhere." In his opinion, the 
circle is figura.melior videaturet pulchrior, 
quod nullam divisionem . patiatur.?? 
Pascal, in a similar vein, said that the 
universe is like une sphére infinite dont le 
centre est partout, et la circonference 
nulle рагі." The first English philosopher 
who mentioned about the circle might be 
Sir Thomas Browne. Speaking of God, he 
said that “Hermes Trismegistus, his Circle, 
whose center is everywhere, and circum- 
ference nowhere, was no Hyperbole.”80 
Henry Vaughan, the Silurist English poet 
of the seventeenth century, who, we are 
told, once met God in his morning walks, 
wrote in one of his poems entitled "The 
World:” 


I saw Eternity the other night | 
Like a great ring of рше and 'endless 
light, 

All calm, as it was bright; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, 
days, years, 

Driv'n by the. spheres 
Like a vast shadow mov'd; in which the 
world . 

And all her train were hurPd.81 


Modern psychologists and psycho- 
analysts have been trying to interpret the 
circle and its quality of roundness in a 
different way. The snake biting its tail — 
a metaphor used by Tieck and Coleridge 
` as mentioned above 一 represents, accord- 
ing to them, the quest for a sense of 
unity, an attempt turning oneself into a 
circulatory process. In terms of Jungian 
analysis, the circle “as represented in a 
mandale of Indian Buddhism is an indi- 


cation of the individual's striving toward 
wholeness: “In this symbol, the psyche 
achieves perfection of form, the configu- 
ration, for example, of a sphere or a 
blossom expressing the roundness of a 
soul at harmony with itself, in which the 
quaternity of the psyche, the polarity 
between masculine and feminine and the 
inherited part-personalities of the un- 
conscious, with all their multitudes, are 
integrated in a unitary structure."9? This 
approximates the harmonization of 
all opposites and cofitraries expounded 
by the Chinese Taoist philosopher 
Chuangtse.* There is also a cyclic char- 
acter of existence which is maintained by 
what J. G. Frazer termed purgation, puri- 
ficatiori and regeneration. ^ Another 
view is presented by M. H. Abrams who 
sees pilgrims and prodigals, alienation and 
reintegroton as being components of he 
“circuitous journey.” 86 
The circle as the symbol of perfection 


is not within the scope of substantial 


signs which mathemeticians since Pytha- 
goras had treated of, nor is it within the 
sphere of conventional signs which is the 
object of study of the school of modern 
symbolic logic. The substantial sign is, 
as a matter of fact, as exact as the conven- 
tional sign is rational. The circle as the 
symbol of perfection is in its essence as 
incredible and unreasonable as it can be. 
It is something idealistic, absolute and 
mysterious like the halo, the aura. 

~ In geometry we say that a circle is a 
circumscribed plane or a solid globe, the 
area of which is the square of the radius 
multiplied by x and which has 365 
degrees. But in fact no circle is exactly 
circluar, as no visible object is perfectly 
round. No matter how carefully we may 
use our compass, there will always be . 
some irregularities. This marks the distinc- 
tion . between the Hellenistic and Chinese 
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art. If we compare an Attic earthernware 
cup produced in the sixth century B. С. 
with a Chinese urn about the same period, 
it is interesting to note that the Greek 
potter, in order to obtain precision of 
form, used the compass and other meas- 
uring tools in the belief that things made 
in such a way would be round. In the 
case of the Chinese, the surface texture of 
an art object is entirely due to the sensible 
touch of human fingers, not by what has 
been called “the tyranny of the compass," 
which distinguishes the Greek geometric 
style. So is the case with the art of paint- 
ing. The halo around the head of jesus 
Christ is drawn in the West by.the help of 
a compass, whereas that around the head 
of Avalokitesvara in Chinese Buddhist 
painting is done with human hands. If the 
formal values in a work of art are stressed, 
as by Emmanuel Kant, it is beyond doubt 
that the Greek art excels the Chinese. But 
if we take the contemporary standard of 
judgment, it is equally doubtless that the 
Chinese work of art is greater than the 
Greek.9" To subject art to nature and to 
replace the hand by instruments are indi- 
cative of the decline in creativity and 
hence the degeneration of art.88 

In the last chapter entitled “the Phe- 
nomenology of Roundness" in his book 
The Poetics of Space, Gaston Bachelard, 
having quoted Von Gogh, Joe Bousquet 
and La Fontaine, epitomises the doctrine 
of roundness in the words of Karl Jasper: 
Jedes Dasein scheint in sich rund. In 
order to make it. phenomenologically 
purer, he re-words it into das Dasein ist 
rund, As a phenomenologist, Bachelard 
has tried to “de-geometricise” the sphere 
of Parmenides because a geometrician 
deals only with the surface of a square 
which is empty. He has attempted to 
“de-philosophize” roundness because he 
wants to prepare us for the experience 


of the novelty of the image. He has 
endeavored to "dematurize" the pheno- 
menon of being because conceptualization 
often cuts off the wings of our imagi- 
nation. He goes further to “de- 
psychologize" the symbol of roundness 
because psychological explanations, 
according to him, “cannot be put in the 
direct line of ontological determination." 
In such a way; one can look at the image 
with fresh eyes, with the perspective of 
being as suggested by metaphysicians and 
poets, outside all realistic meaning, either 
psychological or psychoanalytical. 

In looking for what he calls “the 
cosmicity of images," Bachelard cites at 
first Jules Michelet's line: “A bird is 
almost completely spherical.” A bird, for 
Michelet as well as for Bachelard, is solid 
roundness, it is round life, it is “the model 
of being.” Then he quotes three poems of 
Rainer Maria Rilke as follows: 


.... The round bird-call 

Rests in the instant that endangers it 

Huge as the sky above the withered 
forest 

Docilely things take their place in this 


cal . . 
In it the entire landscape seems to rest. 


Tree always in the center 
Of all that surrounds it 
Tree feasting upon 
Heaven's great dome. 


One day it will see God ` 

And so, to be sure, 

It develops its being in roundness 
And holds out ripe arms to Him. ` 


These lines serve as testimony for 
a phenomenology of a being which is 
at once established in its roundness 
and developing in it. As interpreted 
by Bachelard, the round cry of the 
round being makes the sky round like 
a.copula, and the tree expounds in 
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green spheres a roundness that triumphs 
over accidents of form and the events of 
mobility, because becoming has countless 
leaves, but being, subject to no dispersion, 
is solidly round .89 

If we follow the line of Bachelard’s 
thinking, we may point out that more 
than two thousand five hundred years 
earlier than Jasper or Michelet or Rilke, 
Confucius, the Chinese sage, who had 
contemplated the pattern of heaven to 
exhaust all changes and perceived. the 
configurations of men to attain cultural 
transformation, solemnly declared in the 
Great Treatise of the Book of Changes: 

Tae being of the yellow stalks is 
round and spiritual.”°° Isn’t the being 


of the yellow stalks round and spiritual 
because they as symbols of the heavenly 
spirit retain the *primitivity" of the iniage 
of all images, as expected by Bacheiard? 
And Chu Hsi (Ж 3€1130-1200), one of the 
greatest Neo-Confucianists of the Sung 
Dynasty, quoted his master as having said: 
“The © symbolizes the Uiti- 
mateless and also the Supreme 
Ultimate.”91 
Looked at from the perspective .of 
metaphysicians and poets, the О is 
not only the symbol of the Ultimateless 


.and the Supreme Ultimate, but also the 


symbol of perfection because its center is 
everywhere and its circumference is 
nowhere. 
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Translated by C. Gaunt. The orginal reads: GR AERA) --- ÉTÉ ЕЈ OSE HE » КЕЛЖ 
HR > BAREIS > MOOR ИКЕ”. 
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Called Chia Hsun or т 家 ш Chinese. (EA). 
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That is Wen-hsin tiao-lung ( X Ù BEBE), translated into English by Professor Vincent Yu-chung 
Shih as The Literary Mind and the Carving of Dragons (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1959), which has been criticised by Professor J. R. Hightower in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
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in his Foreword in The Prose-Poetry of Su Tung-po, translated by Cyril Drummond Le Gros 
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of the Supreme Ultimate". ( ARB 24 — » ЖЕШ. ). 

Please see A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, ed. Derk Bodde, N. Y., 1950, р. 277. 

That is B R E 

Please see Yoshio Mikami: The Development of Mathemetics in China and Japan, N. Y., 1913, 


- passim. 


They are: “ BHARD ; * BRIS ”; А8”; BS”. Adarsana jñañan, іп Sanskrit, is: 
the great round mirror wisdom ( X Al 4) in Chinese. 
Thatis ЖЖ, KA: “ BR”. 

RAB ERB : “ЕЮ RAER” o 
ЛИЙ ISI : 法輪 三 相 йй, dede 

JE H $28 —F BD : ЖЕЕ о 

The Blue Cliff Records ( #8 Ж ), tr. R. D. M. Shaw, London, 1961, Subject No. 33, 
p.123. BRR fa ЛЕ 

Please see КЕ КВЖД“ ЕМ ЦУС ИШ BS” ; Hajime NaKamura: 
Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples, Honolulu, 1968, p. 183; Lu K'uan Yu: Ch'an and Zen 
Teaching, Second Series, London, 1961, pp. 127 and 151; Chang Chung-yuan: Original Tea- 
chings of Ch'an Buddhism, N. Y., 1971, p. 46 ff; Ernest Wood: Zen Dictionary, N. Y., 1962, 
рр. 127-9, 1& H £x4$-- ARAN LLL ; HAR ЕШ A Ер о 

БЕ А S47: BBS PEM о 8t: ANB ЛЛ; 及 省 十 三 : XU 
BURA о 

大 正大 藏 首 四 八 页 三 一 六 : 智昭 “ARRE” PUB 

The present writer owes not a few quoted passages on the circle and roundness by various writers 
to Mr. Chien Chung-hsu, his former teacher and friend, who has culled them in his Causeries on 
Art, Shanghai, 1948, pp. 130-34, written in Chinese. 

Plato: Laws, X 893-8; E. T. Jowett, Vol. V, p. 284. 

Plotinus : Enneads, Tractate IIT, Chap. VIII, p. 7. 

Proclus: Institutio Theologica, C. xxxiii. 

Please see The Complete Essays and Other Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. B. Atkinson, 
N. Y., 1940: "Circles," p. 279. 

St. Augustine: De Quantitate Animae, cap. viii. 

Pascal: Pensées, quoted from World's Wit and Wisdom, ed. Norman Eochridge, N. Y., 1945, 
pp. 289-296. 

Sir Thomas Browne; Christian Morals, part Ш, sect. ii, ad fin. 

Quoted from T. H. Ward: English Poets, Vol. П, p. 211. . 

C. G. Jung: Mysterium Coniunctionis, N. Y., 1963, p. 365. 

Erich Neumann: Depth Psychology and a New Ethic, London, 1968, p. 126. 

Please see HEF — EE Die B— . 

J. G. Frazer; The Golden Bough, London, 1890-1915, Passim. 

Please see M. H. Abrams: Natural Supernaturalism, N. Y., 1971, pp. 141-252. Abrams has 
exhausted his study of the Western traditional conception of “the circuitous journey" behind 
the thinking of philosophers and poets in the post-Kantian period. However, he fails to know 
that such a conception of the return of a wanderer to his own birthplace, or of a prodigal son to 
his father, or simply the return to one's own home or the sight of one's original face had been 
the pivot of all Chinese and Indian philosophical teachings even before the Christian era. The 
desire to grasp the ultimate reality had been considered a kind of home thoughts from abroad. 
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For example, Chuangtze said to look at one’s native land “fills one with delight." Commentators 
were all agreed that “the native land" is a simile for the primal state of human nature ( FÆ t 
REB —L 3: “MBER К ARE: “PERRA WREEF? ” EAE: “ 
WE" EEE : “НЕ УЗЕ S38 READ") The typical example of what Abrams calls 
“natural supernaturalism" can be found in another chapter of the Book of Chuangtze. Ina 
dialogue between the Wandering Cloud ( 2 1% Я 3# ) and the First Cosmic Principle ( 34 x), 
Chuangtze made the latter advise the former to “return home", that is, “to revert to the root 
in the nebula and night of Nescience" ( EFEZIE ET t “(lil FRA! 各 复 其 根 ， 
各 復 其 根 面 不知 > Mw”). Та Ше Saddharmapundarika or Lotus Sutra, the whole 
chapter of Adhimukti is taken up with the allegory of a poor begger who, having renounced his 
wealthy father and wandered afar for many years, finally returned to his native city without 
being able to recognize it until his father “put him wise" ( 中 华 大 藏 和 省 九 页 十 六 至 十 九 : W 
法蓮 華 経 信 解 品 第 四 > AR“ BRECHA > 年 既 幼 稚 БУЕ" Xm). In the 
Buddhavamsaka Sutra, popular among the Chinese Buddhist devotees, Supreme Universal 
Wisdom or anuttarasamyaksambodhi is compared to a palace, a fine residence, a house, a city, 
and what-not ( 大 蔵 巻 九 頁 七 五 五 至 六 , ЛАА: “ 著 提 心 
者 > ШЖ, ЗЕКЕ; ДАЕ, — Е ВТА › UREE? dA 
ZUEK URAR > SRAM” ZZ ): this wisdom is said to be ће 
spiritual home of the Bodhisattvas( Ф [nl 45 8 Л = › ЕЛЯ SR. — UZE: 
" EUEHB ID ESER > MRET RAM REETA > 順 家 法 > MATRA” S ). 
Shen-hsiu (Ж# Ж), founder of the Northern School of Chinese Zen Buddhism, said in a gatha 
that the quest for the Ultimate Truth outside of one's own mind is to renounce one's own father 


(ERSEN: “一 切 借 法 BEZE > BAR SS SEE" XXE). These suffice 


to show the universality of the conception of "the circuitous journey." 

Herbert Read: The Philosophy of Modern Art, N. Y., 1955, pp. 9233. 

cf. Bernard Berenson: Aesthetics and History, Doubleday, N. Y., 1954, p. 185. 

Gaston Bachelard: The Poetics of Space, tr. Maria Jolas, the Orion Press, 1964, the last chapter: 
"The Phenomenology of Roundness," collected in European Literary Theory and Practice, 
ed. Vernon W. Gras, N. Y., 1973, pp. 263-271. 

The Z Ching or the Book of Changes, Welhelm/Baynes, p. 316; 原文 是 ;“ 著 之 德 ， 回 而 神 . 
The translators of the book render the Chinese. character teh 德 as “the nature," but the present 
writer sees it fit to use the word "being" here. 
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The Lonely Journey: The Travels of Li Po 


Jeff W. Fenn 


The poetry of the T'ang Dynasty 
Occupies an important if not pivotal 
position in the long evolution of the 
canon of Chinese poetry. The period of 
political stability and economic prosperity 
that prevailed during the years from 623 
to the outbreak of the An Lushan re- 
bellion in the year 755 was particularly 
condusive to the promulgation and de- 
velopment of religion, classical studies, 
art and literature.! The scholars of the 
period had the advantage of some fifteen 
centuries of academic tradition infused 
with the social dynamism and vitality 
afforded by.a dynasty in ascension. 
Known as the 'golden period' of Chinese 
poetry, the era was marked by the emer- 
gence of four contemporary writers, 
namely, Wang Wei (699-759); Meng Hao- 
jan (689-740); Li Po (705-762); and 
Tu Fu (712-770)? Of these four, the 
poet Li Po has been selected as the object 
of this particular study’ as he among 
these distinguished writers embodies the 
spirit and artistry that is so representative 
of this era. 

Li Po viewed human experience and 
existence as a concomitant and integral 
function of nature which was in.a cons- 
tant state of evolution and change. His 


works reflected the long and arduous ex- 
periences of his travels across the breadth 
of China—the emotional upheaval 
of parting and homesickness, the nostalgia 
of the real or imagined ‘golden days’ of 
youth or ancient China, the experience of 
exile, and the alienation of friend and 
family due to war or armed insurrection. 
Always seeking to transcend the harsh 
realities of the prosaic world, Li Po sought 
the essence of the human spirit in roman- 
tic escapism through spiritual journeys or 
flights of fancy, Taoist concepts of the 
metaphysical, or pure escapism in the 
form of alccholic intoxication. Through 
the medium of his poetry, Li Po reveals 
the experiences of many journeys: his 
travels in T'ang China; the physical 
process of aging; historical evolution; 
and the ultimate liberation of the quin- 
tessential human psyche. By doing so, he 
added immeasurably to the richness and 
variety of the body of Chinese poetry. 
Many epithets have been used to des- 
cribe Li Po 一 “the genie of poetry;’? “а 
rebel against all forms and conventions;" ^ 
and “а Fallen Immortal, or Banished 
Fairy.” These various accolades reflect 
the poet’s peculiar ‘magic’—his willingness 
to innovate and experiment with existing 
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forms; his curious combination of in- 
tellectual and earthy appeal to high and 
low-born alike; and the vicarious ex- 
perience of his freed imagination. Many 
of his poems reflect an innate spontaniety, 
consisting of: occasional and incidental 
commentaries on parting from friends or 
expressions of appreciation of hospitality 
while other works display the charac- 
teristics of ‘dream poems’ or the euphoric 
celebration of the grandeur and mysteries 
of nature. The predominant emotion, 
however, seems to be one of loneliness and 
isolaticn, consciously or unconsciously 
generated by the alienation incurred 
througn the constant seeking out and 
exploration of new worlds and the volun- 
tary or involuntary separation from the 
established and conventional. 

While these many aspects of physical 
or psychological alienation cannot be 
isolated in particular poems, some of 
them do express these sentiments as a 
focus on a major theme and are somewhat 
more explicit in some examples. His 
poem, ‘Quiet Night Thoughts’, generally 
adjudged one of his most famous and 
perhaps one of the most popular Chinese 
poems, combines 'an explicit nostalgia 
with supportive imagery: 


Before my bed . 
the-e is bright moonlight 
So that it seems 

Lik2 frost on the ground: 


Lifting my head 
I watch the bright moon, 
Lowering my head 


I dream that I’m home.? 


The imagery and association of the moon 


suggesting night, frost suggesting autumn 
and ccld, the man confined to his bed 
imply that this is also the remorse of old 
age as well as physical separation. This is 
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a remarkably introspective poem, almost 
devoid of hope and containing a sense of 
resignation to the inevitable. It marks one 
extreme of the enormous range of Li Po's 
poetical experience, for in another poem 
dealing with separation from his home 
and family there are creative and vital 
elements that accompany the nostalgic 
sentiments: 


Here in Wu land mulberry leaves are 
green, 

Silkworms in Wu have now had three 
Sleeps: 


My family, left in Eastern Lu, 

Oh, to sow now Turtle-shaded fields, 
Do the spring things I can never join, 
Sailing Yangtze always on my own- 


Let the South Wind blow you back my 
heart, 

Fly and land it in the tavern court , 

Where to the East there are sprays and 
leaves 

Of one peach tree, sweeping the blue 
mist;’ i 


Here we have an expression of the sacri- 
fices an artist must make for his creative 
and imaginative impulses. The imagery 
here is that of industrious fecundity: 
silkworms in the process of making silk, 
the sowing of fields and the cultivation of 
the life process; ‘green’ leaves and ‘Spring 
things; a solitary peach tree that must 
reflect the isolation of intellectual crea- 
tivity. Although the pursuits of the artist 


.have necessarily isolated him from his 


home and family, he is able to make a 
spiritual connection with them as the 
South wind embodies his metaphysical 
yearnings to be with them. - 

Another poem which ostensibly deals 
with a physical journey, ‘The Road to 
Shu is Steep', uses the overt motif of 
gruelling, torturous natural landscapes in 
a metaphorical representation of the 
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‘vicissitudes and hardships of life, the 
futility of human effort, the insignificance 
of man compared with an unsympathetic 
nature. Some excerpts will serve to illus- 
trate these points: 


Yü-hsü-hsi! Ah, so perilous! Oh, so 
high! 

The hardships of the road to Shü 
are harder than ascending blue 
heaven. 

Ts’dn Ts'üng and Yú Fa 

Founded the state of Shu way back 
— how dim! 

The next fourty-eight thousand years 

No human smokellinked up with it 
across the passes of Ch’in. 


Above is the high top where the six 
dragons of the sun turn back, 
Below is the river turning back with 


colliding waves clashing and 
breaking. 

The yellow crane in flight can’t 
make it, 

The monkey wanting to pass is 
afraid of the climb. 


You only see sad birds calling in old 
trees, 
The male flies, the female follows, 
winding through the forest. 
You also hear the cuckoo cry to the 
night moon, melancholy empty 
. mountain. 


Withering pines hang upside down, 

leaning on sheer precipices. 

Flying torrents and waterfalls vie in 
clamor, 

They strike cliffs, they circle pebbles, 
a myriad valleys thunder. 


It’s better to return home early. 

The hardships of the road to Shu are 
harder than ascending blue heaven. 

You twist your body, look west, and 
utter a long moan. 


This poem is quoted extensively because 
it is a virtual literary tour de force in ex- 


plicating the situation of man in his world; 


his struggle against the over-awing natural 
world in which he finds himself; the 
need for his spirit to strive against 
impossible odds; the inevitable frustration 
and futility coupled with an awesome 
respect of man’s participation in the 
greater scheme of things. The magni- 
ficence of unbridled nature surpasses. in 
magnitude the physical aspect of man.or 
beast, but man, by virtue of his imagi- 
nation and spiritual nature, can trans- 
cend the physical limitations and tap 
the cosmic energy in a harmonious 
synthesis of experience. Man endures 
not through his physical aspect, but by 
virtue of his metaphysical 一 his re- 
membrances of the glory of ancient 
days and his anticipation and faith in 
the ability to transcend the limitations 
of . corporeal existence 一 this is the 
nature of the human dilemma — the 
resolution of the physical absurdity 
with the spiritual potential — the foun- 
tainhead of the major religions of the 
world. If there is a pervading air of 
melancholy, doubt or futility about the 
poem, it is ameliorated by the rich and 
dynamic imagery of unordered nature, 
a celebration of an experiential stream 
of consciousness rather than that of 
the individual struggle. The journey 
thus becomes analogous to human pro- 
gress, а wistful glance at the past, con- 
tention with the immediate, and a de- 
termination to persevere. 

But Li Po did not ignore the plight of 
the individual in his aggregate world. 
The hard realities of aging, the passing of 
time, and declining vitality are recurring 
themes in many of his poems. In ‘The 
Marble Stairs Grievance’ Li Po describes, 
as is suggested by Arthur Cooper, the 
aging of an Imperial Concubine: 
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On Marble Stairs 

still grows the white dew 
That has all night 

soaked her silk slippers, 


But she lets down 

her crystal blind now 
And sees through glaze 
the moon of autumn. 


Cooper suggests that the original of 
*Marble', jade, is an epithet for a woman's 
beautiful skin; *white dew' suggests tears 
and also the waning moon of September; 
‘crystal blind’ also representing tears, 
and the cvert mention of autumn accumu- 
late to present the spectacle of a once 
beautiful woman who is now past her 
prime and losing her attractiveness. In 
another poem entitled ‘In Memoriam: 
Gaffer Cai, The Good Vintner of Hsuan- 
Ch’eng,’ Li Po suggests an epitaph for 
himself; 


Vintner below by Fountain Yellow, 

‘Spring in Old Age,.still do that vintage? 

Without Li Po there on Night's Plateau, 

Which people stop now at your 
wineshop? 10 


Here Li Po makes an allusion to the re- 
lease anc escapism that is afforded by 
wine, an elixir that produces 'Spring in 
Old Age’. Also there are death images, 
the passing of a presence, and the dark-. 
ness of ‘Night’s Plateau. One more 
example that invokes the solitude and 
progression of a journey through life is 
found in ‘Early Departure From White 
King City’: 


At dawn we leave White King 
in clouds all colored, 

For passage to Kiang Ling 

in one sun’s circuit: 

While both banks’ gibbons cry 
calls still unceasing, 

Our light boat has gone by 
many fold mountains. !! 
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The river journey is, of course, an arche- 
typal representation of the journey of 
life; the colored clouds suggest the meta- 
physical; the crying of gibbons lends 
a plaintif note to the journey. In the 
three examples cited above there is a 
refrain of what could best be described by 
a seemingly paradoxical term of a 'collec- 
tive loneliness’ whereby the solitude is 
experienced individually but forms part of 
the collective human experience. _ 

Li Po's appreciation of humanity's 
precarious position in the historical sense 
whereby change and constant struggle 
are part of the continued experience 
emerges particularly in his anti-war 
poems, among which, his ‘We Fought 
South of the Walls’ is a prime example. 
Several stanzas will suffice to illustrate: 


For thousands of miles our expeditions 
go 

Till the Three Armies’ men are worn 
and old, : 

But the Huns look on killing like tilling 
their fields, 

White bones ali they grow on their 
yellow sands! 


House of Ch'in built the wall to keep 
them apart, 
‘House of Han has to keep the beacons 
alight, 
Beacons alight and they never go out: 
For these expeditions never have an end: 


In the line, hand to hand, they'll die 
the same, 

The horses will fall, call to Heaven 
their pain, 

The crows and the kites pick their 
rider'd guts 

And fly to dead trees with the bits 
in their beaks. . . .了 


The prevailing sentiment here is the futility 
of armed conflict that never resolves the 
situation and the individual perishes in the 
greater social conflict. The predicament 
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of the individual is extended to that of a 


society that is obsessed with the mate- 
rialism and territorial struggle of the 


prosaic world. 

And yet, for all the pessimism of Li 
Po, his melancholy and nostalgia, his 
nihilistic outlook, he still emerges as a 
positive and romantic character. While 
many of his poems revolve around the 
negative aspects of existence, he is able 
to redeem the human situation by freeing 
the human spirit from the strictures of 
the mundane world. While much play is 
given to his ‘alcoholic’ or ‘drunken’ 
poems, man is essentially freed when his 
imagination and flights of fancy release 
him from earthly bondage. Thus in the 
arms of the very nature that seems 
indifferent to man, Li Po finds solace and 
contentment: 


They ask me where’s the sense 
on jasper mountain? 

I laugh and don’t reply, 

in hearts own quiet; 


Peach petals float their streams 
away in secret 

To other skies and earths 

than those of mortals. ? 


Describing another nature scene, Li Po 
again finds an ultimate release and respite 


from the world. In “The Waterfall On Lu ' 


Mountain’. he finds a cathartic experience 
in the violence of nature: 


As I looked up they increased in force, 
So mighty was the Creator’s work: - 

An ocean wind blew there without cease, 
The river moon gave skies back their 

light, 
Let me travel to those Glorious Peaks 
Where I may feel peace grow in my heart; 
‚РИ have no need more for magic 
draughts 

For I may there wash dust from my face 
And enjoy there lodging that I love, 
Ever parted from the world of men!!4 


His mythological motif of escapism comes 
to a head in his fanciful work ‘A Song 
of Adieu To the Queen of the Skies 
After a Dream Voyage To Her’. Almost 
purely a psychological wish-fulfillment 
experience, he envisions a place that 
recalls the grandeur of a bygone era that 
exists outside time and space: 


Seafarers tell of the Fairy Isles 

Hid in sprays of great seas not easily 
sought; 

Yüeh people say the Queen of the Skies 

Can for moments be seen in a rainbow's 
light, 


To dream my way to Wu and Yueh 

I flew the other night over Mirror Lake; 

Mirror Lake's moon, chasing my 
shadow, 

Saw me as far as the Date Brook; 

And the mansion still stood of the good 
Duke Hsieh, 

Where his green waters rushed and his 
gibbons wailed; 15 


But the illusion cannot be maintained 
indefinitely and as the vision recedes 
from his grasp, he promises that he will 
return when his earthly stay is over and 
he has attained the immortality of the 
spirit. Even such journeys of the spirit 
are essentially lonely as Li Po can only 
share these experiences through his poetry. 
He does find, however, kindred spirits 
with which to share his fantasies in the 
wineshops and cameraderie of alcoholic 
indulgence. His incontinent exploits are 
no doubt embroidered by time and legend 
but his poetry that sings the praises of 
drink nevertheless underscore the impor- 
tance of being able to escape from the 
melancholy inherent in everyday life. 
Drawing on the theme of isolation 
associated with a hermitage, one of Li 
Po’s poems ostensibly written as a "thank 
you note”’ for hospitality entitled ‘Coming 
Down From Chung-Nan Mountain By 
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Hu-Szu's Hermitage, He Gave Me Rest 
For The Night And Set Out The Wine’, 
Li Po draws on the lonely aspects. of the 
mountains and then negates them through 
the escapism of merrymaking: 


. And I rejoiced at a datei to rest 
And good wine too to pour out with 
you: 
Ballads we sang, the wind in the pines, `` 
Till our songs done, Milky Way had 
paled; | 
And I was drunk and you were тету, 
We had gaily forgotten the world! 16 - 


Here Li Po draws on the Taoist themes of . 
the hermit communing with nature and 
the ability to ‘leave the world’ through 
self-cultivation of .a .natural. harmony. 
The negation of the world through the 
use of alcohol may merely be the guise in 
which Li Po presents the rationale of his 
philosopEy as in the poem where he 
uses the excuse of alcoholic indulgence as. 
a remonstration against the materialism 
of his RI 


In time gone by, when the Prince of 
Ch’en feasted in the hall of Peace 
ard Joy, 

At ten thousand a quart he never stinted 
the revellers 

Why must our host say he is short of 
money? 

Send to the shop at once, keep the cups 
filled. 

My five-flower horse, 

My fur which cost a thousand, 

Call the boy, send him out.to change .. 
them for good wine, 

And let me forget with you the sorrows 
of ten thousand ages! 17 


Such a figure as Li Po generates a host 
of apocryphal myths and legends: his 
freedom of spirit and flights of fancy 
must have engendered many of the 


fanciful tales concerning his behavior, 
including the legend of his death whereby 


. moon in the water. 
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he drowned falling out of a boat in an 
attempt to grasp the reflection of the 
Even so, there is no 
doubt that he was a compulsive traveller, 
constantly “on the move .in' search of 
patronage, knowledge,-or perhaps the 


‘pure satisfaction of curiosity. His travels 


must have necessarily incurred many 
hardships - and inconveniences; his 
separation from family and friends; 
his lonely vigils in distant lands; the 


. alienation and disquietude of ever changing 


circumstances. But Li Po saw ameans of 
escape from the physical limitations of 
his prosaic world: his ‘dream visions’; 
his flights of fancy; his refusal to accept 


. the confining limitations of time and 


space; his fertile imagination, captured the 
spirit of his age and gave his contem- 
porary readers, and those of subsequent 


: ages a glimpse into the mind of man, a 


glimpse thàt retained its inspirational 
message for over a milennia of human 
history. If Li Po did, as legend insists, 


. indulge in constant excesses of alcohol, it 


may have been a determined attempt in a 
refusal to accept the confining nature of 
a structured society. But his writings 
repeatedly show that he was a man who 
loved life and loved his fellow man. If he 
was caustic in his condemnation of his 
society, it was because he saw injustices or 
inconsistencies of behavior. If he resorted 
to the role of buffoon or inebriate, it was 
to further his satiric purpose. His poems 
patently show his compassion and con- 
cern for his fellow man. If he sought 
refuge from the cares of his contemporary 
world in a determined bid at escapism, 
whatever the methods, it merely under- 
scores his sensitivity to the condition of 
that world and by doing so he earned a 
place in the hearts and minds of those 
who share those sentiments. 
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Natsume Soseki’s Study of English Literature 
with Relevance to His Criticism (Part П) 


Shyh-jong Ren 
(££ tt Ж) 


Let us move on to SOseki's discussion 
of literary technique. According to 
Sdseki, technique can be viewed from two 
angles: the writer's and the reader's. The 
former is concerned with the writer's 
rhetoric, the latter with the reader's 
appreciation. But the two are inseparable 
from each other.  Soseki's technique 
which “serves to arouse a kind of illusion 
‘from the reader in order to demonstrate 
literary truth,"93 Р” consists of eight 
methods: 1) Toshutsugo ho # Hi #8 
(Methoc of Projective Language), 2) 
Tonyogo ho 投入 语法 (Method of 
Introjective Language), 3) Jiko to Kakuri 
seru Renso B pc & ВЕН 2 38 #8 (Associ- 
ation isolated from Self), Kokkei teki 
Renso # #285 348 (Comic Association), 5) 
Chowa ho 調和 25 (Method of Harmony), 
6) Taichi ho 装置 法 Method of Con- 
trast), 7) Shajitsu ho X4 € 法 (Method of 
Realismi, and 8) Kankaku ron 間隔 論 
(Distancing).?? The theoretical basis 
of these eight methods is associationism — 
similarity 類似 , contiguity 接近 , and 


contrast 对 H; .!9? In accordance with this 
basis. these elements can be categorized 
into the following three groups: group 
(1-5) of similarity ; group (6) of contrast; 
and group (8) of contiguity. If classified 
in accordance with a writer’s attitude,the 
first six methods belong to the category 


-of subjective attitude, and the seventh 
_method to е. category of objective 


attitude. !?! 

Let me first summarize the essential - 
functions of Soseki's methods. The first 
method serves as “а means to illustrate 
the external world by projecting one’s 
emotion; so-called personification or pro- 
sopopoeia is included іп 让 .102 1“ From 


S5sekis numerous literary examples, 
Western and Oriental, a passage from 
Macbeth will be sufficient to explain his 
definition: 


Make all our trumpets speak; give them 
all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood 
and death. 9? 
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Near the end of his discussion. Soseki 
reminds the reader that “the essential 
point of the first method is that there 
should be an indication of an appropriate 
similarity between the external world and 
the self, and this similarity should be 
permanent, and must be clear at first 
sight. 104 r' 

“The route of the second method is 
the precise opposite of the first; it is a 
kind. of association to illustrate one's 
inner self by means of the external 
world.” * ^ Soseki provides the fol 
lowing example: 


And as a willow keeps 
: A patient watch over the stream that 
7 creeps 
Windingly by it, so the guier maid 
^ Held her i in реасе.! 


Finally, Soseki summarizes and differen- 
tiates the two methods by stating: “While 
the first method is to use human affairs 
F.as the basis to be associated with the 
other three F’s, the secorid is to use the 
sensory F as the basis for explaining the 
other three F’s.”?107 で 

"The third method is “the association 
of the external world, excluded from 
one's inner self... ;it isto use sensory F 
to^ explain sensory Е !98 "' — Sdseki 
‘cites a passage from Hood's *A Storm at 
Hastings" to clarify it: 


And so the tempest scowled away, 
— and soon 

Timidly shining 
of jet, 

We saw the rim of the pacific moon, 

Like a bright fish entangled in a net, 

Flashing its silver sides. 


through its skirts 


The fourth method is different from 
the above three in that the two elements 
of the latter are connected by a com- 


munity of clear, permanent. features, the 
two of the former are connected by a 
superficial similarity, and the connection 
produces an effect that is inconceiva- 
ble.!? This method consists of two 
methods— pun O & and wit & F. 
The former is exemplified by the dialogue 
between Falstaff and Prince Henry: 


Falstaff. And, I prithee, sweet wag, 
when thou art king, as, God save thy 
grace, — majesty I should say, for grace 
thou wilt have none, — Prince. What! 
none? 

Falstaff. No, by my troth, not so much 
as will serve to be prologue to an egg 
and butter. !!! 


The ster is exemplified by ・ a. passage 
from Richard IIT: 


Ido love thee SO,. 
. That І will -shortly send thy soul 
` to heaven. uz 


- The fifth method is “to add b (the 
second part) to raise the literary effect-of 
a (the first part), which is contrary to the 
above four associations that use b .to 
explain a.”!!3 Y -According to. Sdseki, - 
“the secret of this method consists of two 
ways 一 either to use sensory F (in tlie 
case: of Japanese; ` especially natural 
scenery, ‘flowers and birds,’ ‘wind and 
moon?) to reinforce:human affairs F, or to 
match the latter to the former.” 14 W’ 
Soseki's quotation from Richard III mày 
clarify his explanation: 


"Tis thought the king is dead; we will 
'not stay. 

The bay-trees in our country: are all 
wither'd 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of 
heaven; 

The pale-faced moon looks bloody on 
the earth. 15 
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` Soseki's explanation is, I believe, very 
convincing, because writers, including 
Soseki | 
methods in their works. However, Г feel 
rather doubtful as to whether the b of 
the first four methods serves only to 
explain a, not to raise the literary effect 
of the latter; whether the b of the fifth 
method serves only to raise the literary 
effect of a, not to explain the latter. To 
mé "both b’s seem to have ‘both func- 
tions. 

Included in the category of the sixth 
method are 緩 勢 法 (Method of Relief), 
Kyose-h3 3& # 2: (Method. of Emphasis), 
Kataihc ЇЁ $25 (Method .of Pseudo- 
Contrast), and Futai-ho 不 对 法 (Method of 
Irrelevant Contrast). First S5seki uses the 
pattern — f- f — to explain the method, 
and.then quotes by way of clarification 
the exchange between King Duncan and 
Banquo before they are about to: entes 
Macbeth's castle. at Inverness: 


Duncan. The castle hath a pleasant seat; f 
the air . . A 
'^ Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
’ Unto our gentle senses. 
' :Banquo. This guest of summer, 
"^ The temple-haunting -martlet, 
approve, УС 
By his loved mansionary that. the. "E 
Leaven's breath Е 
Smells wooingly here: ‘no jutty, “еле, 
` Buttress, nor coign of vantage, | but this 22 
| C bird - | 
: Hath made “his pendent 
Frocreant cradle: 
Where they most breed and haunt, 
I have observed : 
' "The air is delicate.16 


does 


bed and 97 


Soseki points out that 1 the natural sweet- 
ness arising from the exchange not only 


contrasts with” the :preceding ghastly 


scene, and the comirig «bloody scene, 
but also relieves the mood of ghastliness 
and bloodines. No one could deny 


himself, very often use these 


Sosekis perceptive interpretation. How- 
ever, it should also be added that the 
natural sweetness and supernatural “grace” 
embodied in the exchange also symboli- 
cally-represent Duncan’s imagery of ferti- 
lity and harmony, contrasting symbolically 
with Macbeth's imagery of disorganization 
and incoherence, as pointed out by 
Derek А. Traversi.17 -Also the exchange 
itself serves an ironical purpose because of 
Duncan's and Banquo’ s unawareness 
of their coming deaths. | . 

While the. method ‘of relief can be 
demonstrated by. Sf-f, the method of 
emphasis. is shown: by f +/,. because "it 
serves to- enlarge the effect of a by newly 
added b."!!5 X' The method ‘is further 
illustrated | by Soseki's quotation from 
Dickens The Old Curiosity Shop: 

But all that night, waking or im my 

sleep, the same thoughts recurred, ànd 

the ‘same images retained possession of 

my brain. I had, ever béfore me, the 

old dark murky rooms — the gaunt suits 


of mail with their ghostly silent air — 


the faces all awry, grinning from wood 
and»stone — the dust, and rust, and 


worm that lives:in wood — and alone in 

the midst of all this lumber and decay 
and ugly age, the beautiful child in her 

. gentle slumber, smiling through her 
i ight апа sunny dreams. (chapter p 


Here it is doubtful whether the contrast 
-serves only to enlarge the effect of a by b, 
not b bya. As far as psychological effects 
are concerned, the beauty of Little Nelly 
сай also be: brought: into relief by the 
preceding description, just as the green 
leaves ‘make а: single red flower appear 
more intensely red. 

The method of pseudo-contrast is so 
'Calléd, because though in form a and b 
are in contrast, in reality they have a 
harmonizing function.  Soseki's percep- 
tiveness in his discussion of this method is 
best demonstrated by his analysis of the 
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knocking scene in Macbeth. While De 
Quincey in the nineteenth century made 
an invaluable contribution to Shakespeare 
research by his brilliant psychological 
analysis of that scene, 7? 
turn of this century added to our knowl- 
ейге. by analyzing the psychological 
effects of that scene on the reader. 
Soseki's central point may best be de- 
monstrated by his own words: 


The nonsensical muttering of the drun- 
ken porter clearly serves as a contrast 
to the preceding bloody murder. 
However, the muttering can neither 
telieve the preceding ghastly mood by 
the method of relief, nor’ enlarge its 
' own comical value by the method of 
emphasis.... In short it performs a 
harmonizing function by adding a 
poignant air to the dominant mood 
of gloominess and dismalness.... My 
explanation is that when the reader 
comes to this scene he has already 
unconsciously established a fixed view- 
point — that is, he tends to interpret 
the incidents according to inertia to 
which he has been accustomed. ~ The 
nature of this inertia here is no more 
than Ње. ай of desolateness and 
horror. ?! Y 


Soseki further contends that although 
there might be another interpretation of 
‘the knocking scene — comic relief — he 
still prefers his own point of view — that 
is, the comicality of the knocking scene 
as merging into the dominant mood. 
` Sdseki’s analysis is perceptive. Never- 
theless, he seems to have overlooked one 
aspect — that is, the images of “еі” from 
the porter’s reference to “hell-gate,” 
"Beelzebub," "sweat," ‘‘devil-porter,” 
“everlasting bonfire,’ correspond to the 
dominant hellish mood. In Othello 
 Shapespeare also uses a similar method. 
The clown scenes (III, i; 11. 3-10, and III, 
iv; 11. 1-13) which look like comic 


Soseki at the 


relief at first sight correspond to the 
thematic imagery of lago by the clown's 
use of rustic and obscene animal imagery, 
as pointed out by Robert A. Watts.!?? 

The feature of the method of irrele- 
vant contrast functions like this: “We are 
surprised at the sudden connection of 
two irrelevant elements. The moment we 
have a feeling of discord, we are struck 
by the easy inattentiveness of the two 
elements to this discordant contrast. 
Suddenly we find that we depart from 
this discordant viewpoint, and stand on 
the plane of contradictory comicality, 
feeling pleased that we can elude the 
restriction of cramped regulations.” !23 2’ 
Soseki cites by way of illustration 
Fielding’s Homeric description of Molly’s 
fight in the churchyard from Тот 
Jones,'* pointing out. that Fielding’s 
success lies primarily in the irrelevant 
contrast of the solemn epic style with 
the trivial nature of the episode. It is true 
that the irrelevant contrast successfully 
produces comical effect. One should not 
forget, however, that Fielding also uses 
this method to attack pretentiousness — 
vanity and hypocrisy —, the paramount 
enemy that disturbs the order and 
harmony of society, as stated in his 
“Author’s Preface."!25 

While the above six methods try to 
embellish or poeticize literary content by 
linking two or more literary elements, the 
method of realism expresses literary 
content in a “pure and artless,” “true and 
plain,” and “simple and direct”? manner. 
Of these seven methods the fifth and 
sixth ones are particularly favored by 
Soseki in his novels — for instance, the 
method of irrelevant contrast in / am a 
Cat (1905-1906); the method of harmony 
in ‘The Storm Day’ (1906); the method of 
pseudo-contrast in Shumi no Iden 趣味 の 
遺伝 (The Heredity of Taste; 1906), the 
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method of emphasis in The Gate (1910), 
and tie method of relief in Kokoro 
(1914). I shall touch on this in greater 
detail later on. 

The eighth method, “Distancing.” 
differs from the preceding seven in that it 
deals with points of view while the others 
are primarily concerned with psychologi- 
cal and rhetorical techniques to express 
literary content. Although from today’s 
point of view Sosekis discussion is 
incomplete and immature, one has to 
recognize that Soseki is among the first 
(even including Western critics) to cope 
with this problem, for only fifteen years 
after Soseki’s publication of On Literature 


did Percy Lubbock publish The Craft of 


Fiction (1921).126  Soseki's discussion 
mainly deals with shortening the distance 
— temporal and spatial— between the 
writer and the reader. Temporal distance 
can be shortened by the use of narration 
in the historical present. Spatial distance 
can be shortened by two methods: 1) 
by decreasing the distance between — 
work (記事 ) -writer (著作 ) -reader 
( 读者 ) — that is, by “drawing the reader 
to the writer’s side, and putting both on 
the same level.... Thus the double dis- 
tance can be shortened by half"; and 
2) by merging “the writer into a character 
in the work, The writer either 
becomes the hero, or a major character, 
or merely a character breathing air in the 
work. Therefore, the reader does not 
have to receive the writer's command or 
intervention, and he can enjoy the con- 
venience of gaining direct access to 
work.”*!27 a ' Soseki further asserts: 


The two methods in reality display two 
different attitudes to the work: the 
work that uses the first method is called 
critical work; and the work that con- 
forms to the second method sym- 
pathetic work... Critical work is so 


called, because the writer maintains a 
certain distance from the charac- 
ters and narrates their actions from a 
critical viewpoint. To succeed by this 
method the writer himself should have a 
great and powerful character; he should 
impose his views, judgments, and 

"Observations on the reader, and make 
the reader kowtow to him without even 
a word of complaint.... The so-called 
sympathetic work refers to a work 
Wherein the writer does not assert 
his own self.... To succeed by this 
method the writer neither has to criti- 
cize the action and behavior of the 
characters in accordance with his own 
taste and discernment, nor has he to 
'maintain the objective and fair attitude 
of a judge in the position of the third 
party on the basis of his own taste. All 
he needs to do is to move blindly with 
the characters... to move the reader's 
mind. ?8 b 


Finally Soseki provides a conclusive finish 
to his discussion by stating: "The dis- 
tance between the reader and the charac- 
ters in a work should be as short as 
possible both in time and in space, if no 
other factor interferes.”129 ©” 

SOseki's discussion of the eighth 
method is highly debatable, if one 
examines it from the viewpoint of modern 
critical methodology. First, Soseki 
seems to have identified the writer with 
the narrator. It is true that a writer 
might occasionally recreate the complete 
version of himself in his work, but the 
version that is recreated is usually a part 
of himself, and undergoes change further 
with plot and characterization.Therefore, 
between the writer and the narrator 
there is often an ironic difference. Sdseki’s 
first novel, Гат a Cat, the feline narrator 
with its erudite learning and perceptive 
social criticism represents a version of 
Soseki. However, the feline hero as a 
narrator does not, therefore, totally 
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represent Sdseki as a writer; at least, 
Soseki as a writer would not be intoxi- 
cated by beer, fall into a rainbarrel and 
be drowned. The difference is, further- 
more, not merely between a writer and 
a dramatized narrator, as a cat; it extends 
to that between a writer and an undrama- 
tized narrator, an implied author. Booth's 
analysis applies to Soseki: “. : . the dis- 
tinction we have made between the real 
author and the implied author, the second 
self created in the work. The ‘views of 
man’ of. Faulkner and E. M. Forster, 

‚аге indeed of only peripheral value to 
me as I read their novels. But the implied 
author of each novel is someone with 
whose beliefs on all subjects I must 
largely agree if I am to enjoy his work."!?9 

Aside from Soseki’s incorrect or 
(perhaps it is more appropriate to say) 
confusing view of the relationship 
between writer and narrator, Soseki's 
classification of "points of view" also 
seem incomplete. His notions of “critical 
work" and "sympathetic work" corres- 
pond, respectively, to “picture” and 
"scene"! іп Lubbock’s terms, 
cover only omniscient narrator, first- 
person narrator, and character-narrator. 
Although S5seki had read Henry James’ 
works,!*? it is strange that he does not 
mention James “dramatizing picture," 
that is, the use of a center of conscious- 
ness as a narrator.!? If Soseki had added 
that to his classification, it would have 
been more complete. 

In Soseki's discussion of the “sym- 
pathetic work" he seems to assume that 
the writer must always use reliable 
character-narrators, and the idea that he 
might -use unreliable ones (such as 
Faulkner’s Jason in The Sound and the 
Fury) never entered Soseki's head. Booth 
observes in this connection: “If an author 
wants intense sympathy for characters 


and. 


who do not have strong virtues to re- 
commend them, then the psychic vividness 
of prolonged and deep inside views will. 
help them.... Objective narration, par- ・ 
ticularly conducted through a highly 
unreliable narrator; offers special tempta- 
tions to the reader to go astray.”134 
Although one could never imagine that a: 
writer as -ethically conscious as Soseki 
would indiscriminately induce the reader's 
sympathy, he should nevertheless have 
dealt with this issue in чаша thé 
*sympathetic wor 

Finally one doubts the accuracy of 
Sosekis conclusive statement that “the- 
distance between the reader and' the: 
characters in a work should be as short 
as possible. ..," and the relevance of the 
two passages which he cites, respectively, 
from Scott's Ivanhoe and Milton's Samson 
Agonistes in support of his statement. 
First, one questions whether the use of 
character-narrators is the best method to 
write novels. The vision of character- 
narrators in a novel is limited by their 
personality and environment. . When a 
writer intends to cover "great spaces of 
life .and quantities of experience" ?5 
he will find that these character-narrators. 
are illqualified for this job, and that 
omniscient narrators may do much: 
better. . Though Sóseki recommends the. 
character-narrating method, he never 
himself abandoned the use of omniscient 
narrator. When occasion arises, he never 


hesitates to shift points of view. In such 
novels as 7he Gate and Kokoro, one can 
easily discern  Soseki's third-person, 
omniscient voice among the voices of 
Sosuke, Oyone, Shosei, and Sensei. Thus, 
one sees that the distance between the 
reader and the writer need not be as short 
as possible; it depends upon the nature of 
the material and the movement of the 
action.!?6 
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Since Soseki’s theoretical statement is 
already inaccurate, the two passages! he 
cites in support of his argument cannot be 
accurate either. Even so one can still find 
some valuable points in his discussion. 
SOsekis reasons for the superiority of 
the narrative distance of Ivanhoe to that 
of Samson Agonistes can be summarized 
as follows. First, in Scott both the skill 
of the writer and the nature of tlie inci- 
dent are such that the reader “forgets to 
maintain a distance" (between himself 
and the writer) and "eventually comes to 
stand on the same plane, in the same 
position as the writer and to see with his 
eye, to hear with his ear.”138 49" The 
"writer". to whom  Soseki refers is 
Rebecca, because “the nature of what the 
author [Scott] describes and his skill in 
the description" have made “the reader 
suddenly. forget the presence of the 
author, and directly confront the descrip- 
tion itself."!3? ©” In accordance with 
Sóseki's pattern, the distance af Scott's 
passage is shortened to — work (descrip- 
tion) -reader. For, according to. Soseki, 
there are two circles in Ivanhoe 一 outer 
and inner. . The reader is first drawn into 
the outer circle by the narrator, and then 
drawn into the inner circle by Rebecca. 
It is in this inner circle thàt the reader 
merges with Rebecca and forgets . the 
existence of these two circles. In contrast 
to this, Milton does not impress us with 
the fact that both the reporter and the 
hearers of Samson’s death are active in the 
work. The poet does not endeavor to 
“remind repeatedly the reader that he is 
hearing of Samson's death, not from the 
author, but from a character. in the 
work."!^9 f? Since Milton. does not do 
this, “the reader sees only the natural and 
smooti development of the description,” 
but is never directly involved in it. 
Secondly, Rebecca describes a fight 


between King Richard I and Front-de- 
Boeuf happening before her eyes, the 
result of which will play an important 
part in her future life. Milton's reporter 
is only reporting an event of the past, 
and, therefore, his reporting attitude is 
"neither expectant nor  anguished." 
“There is no reduction of the distance in 
time, either.” 141 E"h" 

If one reads Soseki's analysis of these 
two passages alone, one cannot but agree 
with his argument. There is no denying ` 
the fact that the distance of Ivanhoe is 
shorter than that of Samson Agonistes. 
However, Soseki's discussion displays опе 
weakness in common with his other 
English literary essays — that is, he disre- 
gards the fact that different genres have 
different criteria and different expressive 
techniques. While Ivanhoe belongs to the 
genre of the chivalric romance, Samson 
Agonistes belongs to the genre of Greek 
tragedy. The former is characterized by 
the depiction of colorful external action, 
and the lattér by the depiction of solemn 
internal action.. While the external action 
is more vividly represented by shortening 
the distance between the reader and the 
writer, the.inner action is more successfülly 
depicted by the soliloquies of the hero as 
well as asides from other relevant char- 
acters. Samson's semi-soliloquies іп 
his dialogue with his father, wife, and 
Harapha, together with the chorus’ 
flash-backs upon his glorious past and the 
messengers report of his final heroic 
action, serve to emphasize Samson’s 
mental transformation, from his imma- 
turity to the maturity of the final heroic 
action. Moreover, this technique is based 
upon that of Greek tragedy, of such plays 
as Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Sophocles’ 
Oedipus the King. Thus, it is unfair to 
jump to the conclusion that the distance 
of Scott's Ivanhoe is superior to that of 
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Milton's Samson Agonistes without 
paying attention to the different criteria 
of different genres. 

In summary, according to Sdseki, the 
writer’s technique serves to create an illu- 
sion, by which the reader can either iden- 
tify with the writer's ideal embodied in 
the work, or establish his own ideal 
through the influence of the writer’s 
ideal. Though treating primarily of the 
writers technique, Sdseki at the 
same time points out the importance of 
the reader’s psychological response to a 
literary work — for instance, his dis- 
cussion on “On Distancing,' and his 
analysis of Macbeth’s “knocking scene." 142 
For the relationship between the writer 
and the reader, Soseki emphasizes the 
experience of the “restoration of unity,” 
by means of which the reader can achieve 
communion with the writer’s succession 
of states of consciousness. Thus one sees 
how Soseki’s attitude as a creative novelist 
is reflected in his elaboration of the 
relationships among the writer, the work, 
and the reader — especially in the parallel 
of his literary criticism and his novels of 
this period .145 

While On Literature deals with litera- 
ture, primarily English, in general, A 
Criticism of Eighteenth Century English 
Literature (published in March 1909), 
deals, as its title indicates, with English 
literature in a particular period. Whereas 
the former is characterized by an objec- 
tive and scientific attitude, the latter is 
characterized by a subjective and im- 
pressionistic attitude. .After giving an 


account of the general social conditions - 


of eighteenth century England, ranging 
from philosophy to entertainment, 
Ѕӧѕекі turns to discussing separately the 
following five writers — Addison, Steele, 
Swift, Pope, and Defoe. In Soseki's 
discussion of these five writers only the 


sections that treat Swift and Defoe fit our 
subject — the subject that shows his atti- 
tude as a novelist. For, in dealing with 
Defoe, Sdseki reveals his own ideas of the 
style and structure of a novel by criti- 
cizing Defoe's style and structure; and in 
dealing with Swift Soseki primarily dwells 
on Swift's satiric technique, a technique 
which has exerted a considerable influence 
on Soseki’s first novel, I am a Cat% 

Before dwelling on Swift's satire, 
Soseki first differentiates between satirical 
writing and comic writing: 


The influence which optimistic, comic 
writing has on the reader tends to make 
the reader feel like repeating the comic 
act in the future. Or even if he does not 
wish to repeat it, it remains a pleasure 
for him to realize that he has a tendency 
towards it to some degree. On the other 
hand, the influence the reader receives 
from satirical writing tends to make him 
want, also in the future, as much 
as possible to avoid falling into the 
position of being thus satirized.145 ? 


In treating satirical writing - or in Soseki's 
terms the literature of dissatisfaction 
不 满足 文学 一 Soseki first defines three 
types of satire! and then assigns Swift's 
satire to the fourth type, which, according 
to Soseki, differs from the other three 
kinds as follows: : 


Ordinary dissatisfaction always has 
satisfaction at its back, or dreams of it. ` 
Swift's satisfaction has no opposition of 
this kind. So.the expression of his 
dissatisfaction is not an expression with 
some purpose. He expresses dissatis- 
faction as such and that is all. His 
dissatisfaction is that human beings of 
the past, present, future, of ancient and 
modern times, of East and West, all of 
them if they are human beings at all, 
are detestable animals, There is no 
hope, therefore. No way to be saved. 
No escape. His satire is like ice gushing 
from a crater. It is extremely violent 
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but extremely cold. It is not discontent 
ir order to move people, nor is it to 
spare himself, but it is discontent 
for the sake of discontent and it con- 
tinues as long as the world continues to 
exist, so Swift himself never gets ex- 
cited. He stays cooland calm. It seems 
as if Swift lies, like a heavy stone, in 
the middle of England. And because 
of this stone, it seems that all human 
beings, not only those around it but all 
that crawl upon the surface of the 
earth, have turned into stones. This 
is because no matter how intensely he 
vents his hatred, his color never changes 
to red. Nor, equally, does he take a 
polite attitude. He has no sympathy, of 
course. He is not so human as to take 
others into consideration in this way. 
There is no element of optimism in him. 
He deems himself to be a stone and 
regards others as mere scrap and rubble. 
And yet, he is incessantly spouting 
clouds of ice.” 3 


Soseki further attributes to the develop- 
ment of Swift's pessimistic satire the 
following causes — Swift's personality, his 
environment, and his life, private and 
public. Soseki concludes that only due 
to such external causes could the age of 
enlightenment and optimism have pro- 
duced Swift's pessimistic satire. 

After his general introduction to 
satirical writing, and his elaboration of 
the features of the fourth kind, Soseki 
turns to discussing Swifts Gulliver's 
Travels — the embodiment of the fourth 
kind of satire. It is easy to attack Soseki's 


discussion of this book from the vantage - 


point of modern scholarship. Even so, 
some of Soseki’s insights into Swifts 
satire remain admirable, regardless of the 
passage of time. What concerns me here, 
however, is not to show just where SOseki 
is rigat or where he is wrong,!* but to 
show what his argument is and how it 
relates to his creative work. 


Soseki first points out that, “there are 
two kinds of allegorical taste: one is that 
the narrative part itself is literary and 
interesting; the other is that one feels 
pleased to be able to discover the parallel 
between the writer's intended meaning 
which lies beneath the narrative part, 
and the meaning that lies on the surface 
of-the narrative part.”149 К” Ideal satirical 
writing should simultaneously possess 
both, he further contends. The first part 
of Gulliver’s Travels, “A Voyage to 
Lilliput,” according to Soseki, is such an 
ideal piece of satirical writing. The 
general surface meaning is the dispropor- 
tionate pride and arrogance shown by 
those diminutive people toward the 
gigantic Gulliver, a meaning which one 
can easily grasp, because it corresponds 
to our own nature. Also, it is intellec- 
tually pleasant to discover the ironical 
parallel existing between Lilliputian 
society and English society at Swift’s 
time. 

After having briefly discussed the 
second and third parts, Soseki then 
touches at length on the fourth part, 
“A Voyage to the Country of the 
Houyhnhnms,” and on the whole book as 
well. His discussion is primarily con- 
cerned with the following three aspects: 
Swift’s imagination, his style, and the 
nature of his satire. He first differentiates 
Swift’s imagination from Coleridge’s. In 
contrast to Coleridge’s imagination — 
“mystic,” “dreamy,” and “phantom-like,’’ 
Swift's is of the “tangibly felt," “this real 
world” . type. Aside from that, Swift 
realistically describes his imaginary world 
to such a degree of verisimilitude that it 
looks real to the reader. And, Soseki cites 
several examples from the book to 
demonstrate how Swift's imagination is 
“original #4 ,” and “realistically repre- 
sented BA Wit fe ws.” 
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While Soseki greatly admires Swift's 
imagination, he admires Swifts style 
still more. Swifts style, according. to 
Soseki, is steady, clear, composed, dry, 
plain, indifferent; and unconcerned 15%- I" 
that .is, a style which is to a great extent 
Soseki's own. In “Yo ga Bunsho ni Hieki 
seshi Shoseki ә А1 
(Books That Helped Me Write)," he con- 
fesses that he dislikes a loose style, such 
as that by which The Tale'of ‘Genji is 
characterized, and that he likes a concise, 
lucid, vigorous style, by which Stevenson 
and Swift are characterized.!?! . Sdseki’s 
‘admiration for Swift’s style is best ex- 
pressed in the tolowins passage: 


Swift. is peit 1o read decus he 
never plays about with meaningless 
adjectives or unsuitable subjective lan- : 

` ‘guage. What is especially admirable is 
"that he writes. uncommonly lucidly, 
with not a single word or expression left ・ 
ambiguous.... It seems he understood 
that in writing, as well as in preaching, 
simplicity and clarity are the first 
principles. This is where he greatly 

: excels other writers, ... To write simple 
sentences like  Swift's is difficult. 


It is an achievement. 5? m” 


Such a style also FRA detached 
and .unemotional approach toward his 


narration as well as to his characters. 


The nature. of Swifts satire — “cold- 
cynical! "indifferent," and ''callous" — 
which is so consistent, coupled with. his 
allegorical taste, his imagination:and his 
style, creates such ideal satirical writing. 
Thus, one sees how Soseki has analyzed 
Swifts Gulliver's Travels, an analysis 
which is primarily based on his own 
reading, with little Dopo from bids 
_ scholarship. 

In view. of Sdseki’s admiration, it is 
not surprising that Swift’s ironic tech- 
nique and structure exerted ап in- 


language creates laughter. 


. pessimistic 


fluence on Soseki's first novel, J am a 
Cat.5? Sosekis attention to Swifts | 
ironic technique is shown in his ‘analysis 
of the Emperor’s edict, read by Skyresh 
Bolgolam to Gulliver. He first points out 
that the ironic contrast between the 
diminutive Emperor and his pompous 
‘While we are 
laughing at the Emperor’s disproportional 
conceit, we find that we have all in some 
way become objects of Swift’s satire. 
Finally Soseki concludes: “This is where 


the work becomes :a sort of literary 


castigation, and the ‘more universal the 
castigatory implication becomes and the 
greater the number of people to whom 
it can be applied, the more successful the 
satire becomes. At the extreme, when it 
is impossible for anyone, no matter 
how hard he may struggle and wriggle, 
to escape from this castigation, we 
come to realize, with resignation, that 
men are born with these weaknesses and 
we cannot do anything about it. This is 
satire.”155 ?" Since both 
Matsui and Fukamachi have already 
criticized Soseki's conceptions of pessi- 
mistic satire (cf. Note 148), I shall directly 
deal with the influence of Swift’s ironic 
technique on Soseki’s J am a Cat, an 
influence which, for instance, is clearly 
reflected in the first. sentence of Cat: 
*Wagahaiwa Neko de Aru # Ji CH 5 
(1 am a Cat)."P$ The ironic contrast 
lies in between “Wagahai wa" and ““Neko 


-de Aru.” In English one uses "I" in most 


cases to denote the first-person singular 
pronoun. However, that is:not so in 
Japanese. Commensurate with one's 
position,.age, sex, residence, mood, and 
so forth, one can use different kinds of 
"P'— for instance, “Watakushi 私,” 
“Watashi A," “Washi ЇЙ” “Boku f£ ;" 
“Ore # ,” “Yo,” etc., to express tlie 
first-person singular pronoun. “Wagahai” 
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represents one choice out of many; it 
is confined to high-ranking governmental 
officials, great: politicians, and great 
scholars in the Meiji era. When one hears 
someone. call himself *"Wagahai" one 
naturally anticipates some great name 
to follow. However, what immediately 
follows ‘“Wagahai’® is a cat— what is 


more, a cat without a name. Besides using ` 


“Wagahai’ the nameless cat further: uses 
such forms as “de Aru で ある , instead 
of inflected, polite forms such as “de 
Arimasu で あり ます 

ざい ます ,” to augment its self- 
importance and feelings of superiority. 
Furthermore, throughout the whole book 


this nameless cat uses grand, scholarly 
vocabulary, taken from Buddhism: “ & 

— Oe EN = BS a 3” 
Confucianism: .” 洗 然 の 気 を 養う ” 
Chinese literature: ^^ fS (C XS Hy,” 
Chinese proverbs: “ 運 を 天 に 任せ て いた ,” 


“SERATA, and Japanese classic 
"usage: “寒さ は 寒 し ・. Thus, one sees 
how ironic contrast produces laughter, 
and at the same time underlines human 
conceit. This is an ironie technique which 
is very similar to Swift S in Силос 
Travels. ` 

While one perceives Swift s ironical 
technique in Soseki's Cat, one also per- 
ceives the ironical structure of the fourth 
part of Gulliver's Travels in Cat. This 
structure can be likened to a descending 
ladder, with Swift standing on the top 
rung, followed by the Portugese captain, 
the Houyhnhnms, Gulliver, and the 
Yahoos.. In a similar.order Soseki stands 
on the top rung of the ironical structure, 
followed by the intelligentsia — the philo- 
sopher Dokusen . 独 仙 (Lonely Hermit), 
the assthetician Meitei Ж = (Maze), the 
physicist Kangetsu Ж H (Cold. Moon), and 
the poet Tofu 東風 (Vernal Breeze) — , 
the cat, and the Kanedas 金田 夫婦 (Gold 


-or de Gozaimasu 


Fields) with their corrupt. associates 
such as the koto instructress, the rick- 
shawmian’ s wife. 

While Swift symbolically represents 
the Houyhnhnms as embodying reason, 
and the Yahoos as degenerate sensual 
desire, SOseki represents the intelligentsia 
as four human ideals— good, beauty, 
truth, and love —,'5? and the moneyed 
philistines as arrogant, vulgar, self-centered 
inferior beings. Gulliver and the cat are 
intermediaries between these two orders 
of being, reporting what they see and 
observe. Furthermore the characters, 
Swift’s and Soseki’s, to a greater or lesser 
extent, become the objects of the authors’ 
satire. There are, of course, differences 
as well. Swift’s Gulliver is human and a 
sea adventurer; Sdseki’s cat is an animal 
and a land adventurer. . And there is no 
such character as the Portugese captain 
in Soseki’s Cat. Except for such differen- 
ces, one can see how Swift’s ironical 
structure is mirrored іп Soseki’s Cat. 


‘Therefore, it is safe to conclude that as 


far as ironical technique and structure 
are concerned, Swift’s influence is evident 
in Soseki’s Cat. 

^ In contrast to Soseki's айй Ой for 
Swift’s satire and style, his attitude 
toward the style and structure of Defoe's 
novels is unfavorable. He first points out 
that Defoe's narrative style gives one a 
feeling of looseness and lengthiness, a 
subjective impression which is best 
reflected in this vivid description: 


Defoe simply .writes long sentences 
where they are long, and short sentences 
where they are short. He simply watches 
' the distant view with his naked eyes, no 
' matter how indistinct the view is. 
Not merely because he does not adjust 
the lens, Defoe from the start has never 
- thought of using a pair of binoculars. . . . 
To be unkind, you may call his narrative 
style a style of no brains.... Or you 
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may criticize his writing as having no 
elasticity. He writes as if he were using 
the feet inherited from his parents to 
walk sluggishly; he has never thought 
of using a rickshaw, not to mention a 
train or a boat, 58 ° 


Soseki then goes on to compare two 
sentences drawn from Robinson Crusoe 
and Shakespeare's Henry the Fourth (Part 
ID, though he knows that both works 
belong to different genres, and, therefore, 
both authors use different styles: 


a. Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown. (III, i; 1. 31) 

b. Kings have frequently lamented the 
miserable consequences of being 
born to great things, and wished 
they had been placed in the middle 
of the two extremes, between the 
mean and the great. 5? 


According to Sdseki, Shakespeare's style 
is clear, concise, and vivid, quite unlike 
Defoe’s “sluggish, walking style." Тһе 
stylistic difference comes from Shakes- 
peare's knowing how to adjust the lens in 
order to focus space and time on a point 
that is both clear and vivid. Here 
Shakespeare first focuses generally an 
indistinct state on a distinct state — 
“uneasy,” and then further focuses pre- 
cisely this “uneasy” state on “ће head 
that wears a crown.”! From Soseki's 
analysis of these two sentences alone one 
cannot but admire his perceptive apprecia- 
tion, based on hisimpressionistic reading. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have ignored 
Defoe's remarkable ability to suit his 
style to his needs, that is, to produce a 
style that was straight-forward and 
referential. Furthermore, several sources 
helped develop this style.'©! The tradi 
tional style that emphasized poetical 
beauty by means of rhetoric was no 


longer suited to Defoe’s purpose. If 
Defoe has used such a traditional style to 
write Robinson Crusoe or Moll Flanders, 
the result would have been neither con- 
vincing nor authentic, for there exists an 
unbridgeable gap between the style and 
the described reality. Secondly, Soseki 
ignored the fact that it was the middle- 
class that constituted the major portion 
of the reading public of these novels, 
a phenomenon which is very similar to 
the rise of the “floating world’ fiction 
during the Genroku ега (1688-1704).16? 
Since this middle-class reading public 
lacked the culture of literary tradition, 
they naturally demanded that the lan- 
guage of these works must be within its 
comprehension, and the subjects of these 
works must be within its knowledge or 
experience. The newly rising novel in ` 
this case just satisfied the demands of 
this reading public. Furthermore, the 
publishers encouraged their writers to 
produce such novels, since they made a 
profit through the patronage of. this 
middle-class reading public.!® Thus, one 
sees that stylistic influences from diffe- 
rent sources, the demands of the middle- 
class reading public, the encouragement of 
the publishers, and other factors, con- 
verged in creating this plain, straight- 
forward, realistic style. Only after having 
taken into consideration these factors can 
one appreciate Defoe's style more fairly 
and accurately. Although. Ian Watt has 
pointed out Defoe's “disregard of normal 
stylistic considerations,"!9^ he, along with 
most Defoe scholars, agrees that Defoe's 
narrative style succeeds in arousing an 
illusion of reality, by means of which the 
reader can identify with Crusoe. To me, 
Defoe's success in arousing this illusion 
can be mainly ascribed to the following 
reasons: his mostly first-person point of 
view, his factual, circumstantial, detailed 
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description (for instance, his description 
of the island, and the process of Crusoe's 
making things), and his occasional use of a 
"repetitional" technique for emphasis (for 
instance, his description of Crusoe's first 
arrival az the island). If Sdseki dislikes 
Defoe’s writing style, it is primarily 
because Soseki focuses his attention on 
the nature of Defoe's style — looseness 
and lengthiness. As already mentioned in 
On the Form of English Literature, 
and On Literature, the style that Soseki 
likes best is a style that is consise, lucid, 
and vigorous, a style that characterizes the 
novels of his own middle and late periods. 

Not only Defoe’s style gives one a 
feeling cf looseness and lengthiness but 
the structure in Defoe’s novels is also 
faulty. According to Soseki, Defoe’s 
structure is “rambling and incoherent 
MEV OTS » MDF Ofri, lacking 
"Unity cf Interest 興味 の 統一 .” Before 
he criticizes Defoe’s structure, he first 
deals at great length with his idea of 
“Unity of Interest" By “Unity of In- 
terest” he means "organism" in charac- 
terization and in plot.!65 P" Further, in 
accordance with “the materials in the 
novel,” he categorizes “the interest" of 
the novel as being of three kinds: “in- 
terest arising from character; interest 
arising from incident; and interest arising 
from scene.” 166 3" The discussion of the 
relationship between incident and charac- 
ter, and between incident and scene, is 
best clarified by his own statement: 


: The so-called incident is made up of the 
other two [character and scene]. To 
explain in detail: in an extreme case an 
incident can be made out of activity 
of scene, such as a snowfall or a rainfall. 
On the other hand, there is another 
extreme case that comes out of activity 
of character, such as killing a man or 
saving a man. Between these two are 
incidents which take place asa result of 


the activity of people (with no relation 
to the hero) who belong to the scene, 
such as fire breaking out or a festival 
being held. Or people other than the 
hero can cause incidents regardless of 
the hero’s will, such as dismissal from 
his post, or death of his wife... 
Ordinary incidents are goings back and 
forth, in many different forms, between 
these two extremes. And, the further 
an incident is removed from activity 
of character and the closer it comes to 
activity of scene, the more accidental it 
is from the hero’s point of view. For 
the incident takes place independently 
of the expressions arising from within 
himself. On the other hand, the further 
from the activity of scene an incident 
goes, and the closer the relationship 
with activity of character, the stronger 
the degree of necessity becomes. Be- 
cause the incident is thus төре onder 
the rule of the hero’s will? Y” 


“Accidental” incidents and “песеѕѕагу” 
incidents, together with incidents in a 
combined form, exist in all novels. 
However, Sóseki points out that “the 
coherence from the activities of character 
or ‘necessary’ incidents are far more 
important,” 168 5" if compared with other 
types of incidents. He then dwells upon 
the three forms of that type: 1) "A unity 
caused by the evolution or development 
of character"; 2) “A unity caused by a 
dimly seen transition of a man's charac- 
er"; 3) *A unity completed by descrip- 
tions touching various separate aspects of 
the character, which remains fixed 
itself.”’169 " These combine in a novel 
Soseki concludes that Defoe, measured 
by the above definitions, is only good at 
establishing the third kind of unity and 
weak in the first two unities. He then 
shows this to be the case in Robinson 
Crusoe. Though Crusoe's activities, he 
points out, come from his instinct for 
self-preservation, what causes these activi- 
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ties is no more than dead nature — a dead 
thing with which Crusoe wrestles end- 
lessly and monotonously. As a result 
they cannot produce any interest of 
acceleration. Secondly, Crusoe's activities 
are "only mechanical ones necessary for 
living"; “they do not form a staircase of 
incidents, caused by inner character, so 
that they do not provide the interest of 
transition and the interest of change 
which accompanies transition." !70 u” 
From the viewpoint of a modern critic 
there is nothing wrong with Soseki's 
discussion of the structure in Robinson 
Crusoe. But again Soseki has ignored 
some factors indispensable to an apprecia- 
tion: of Defoe's novels. First, it is true 
that the structure of Robinson Crusoe 
cannot produce an interest of acceleration 
or transition; still the interest, arising 
from Crusoe’s seeking for freedom in 
economics, politics, and religion, from his 
process of making things, and furthermore 
from his single-handed recreation of a 
civilization on an isolated  island,!?! 
compensates the reader for the loss of 
interest of acceleration or transition. 
Secondly, though the character of Crusoe 
— unimaginative, unemotional, business- 
like — undergoes little change, on the 
other hand, his spiritual conversion — 


rebellion - punishment - repentance - deli - 
verance — does show some change in his - 
spiritual thought, a change which parallels 
his adventures? . Thirdly, organic 
structure was not Defoe's aim. What he 
really aimed at was giving the reader an 
impression that his account was autobio- 
graphically true. ? Furthermore, Defoe's 
writings had their background planted in 
the "traditions of biography, voyage 
literature and moral treatise." !"* Despite 
these shortcomings, Sdseki’s views on 
Defoe's style and structure still remain in- 
teresting and useful Moreover, through 
Soseki’s criticism one can immediately 
sense his preference for organic structure 
—a structure which is similar to E. M. 
Forster’s idea of plot structure, i.e. 
emphasizing causality.175 

As mentioned before, Soseki’s critical 
writings paralleled his novels between 
1903 and 1907. While his On the Form 
of English Literature reflects his stylistic 
preference 一 a concise, lucid, and vigo- 
rous style, his On Literature demonstrates 
a correspondence between his theoretical 
discussion of novel technique and its 
application to his novels. His A Criticism 
of Eighteenth Century English Literature 
further displays his preference for an 
organic structure in the novel. 
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screams, and other different sounds as there were persons, or indeed passions among them: 
some were inspired by rage, others alarmed by fear, and others had nothing in their heads 
but the love of fun; but chiefly Envy, the sister of Satan, and his constant companion, 
rushed among the crowd, and blew up the fury of the women; who no sooner came up to 
Molly than they pelted her with dirt and rubbish. 

Molly having endeavoured in vain to make a handsome retreat, faced about; and laying 
hold of ragged Bess, who advanced in the front of the enemy, she at one blow felled her to 
the ground. The whole army of the enemy (though near a hundred in number), seeing the 
fate of their general, gave back many paces, and retired behind à newdug grave: for the 
churchyard was the field of battle, where there was to be a funeral that very evening. 
Molly pursued her victory, and catching up a skull which lay on the side of the grave, 
discharged it with such fury, that having hit a tailor on the head, two skulls sent equally 
forth a hollow sound at their meeting, and the tailor took presently measure of his length 
on the ground, where the skulls lay side by side, and it was doubtful which was the more 
valuable of the two. Molly then taking a thigh-bone in her hand, fell in among the flying 
ranks, and dealing her blows with great liberality on either side, over-threw the carcass of 
many a mighty hero and heroine. 
Henry Fielding, "Author's Preface," Joseph Andrews, ed. Martin C. Battestin (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961), pp. 7-12. 
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Percy Lubbock, p. 125: “It [dramatizing picture] would then be like a play within a play; the 
outer frame-work at least — consisting of the reflective mind — would be immediately in front of 
the reader; and its relation to the thing framed, the projected vision, would explain itself. . . . it 
would do double duty; it would authenticate and enhance the picture; it would add a new and 
independent interest as well. It seems that there is everything to be said for making a drama of 
the narrator himself." 
Booth, pp. 377-378; p. 388. 
Lubbock, p. 118. 
I have derived this idea from Lubbock. In analyzing Flaubert's skillful manipulation of points of 
view in Madame Bovary Lubbock shows how the alternation of “picture” and "scene" helps 
propel the movement of the action: "And so with the devices that I distinguish as scenic and 
panoramic — one watches continually to see how this alternation is managed, how the story is 
now overlooked from a height and now brought immediately to the level of the reader. . . . But 
on the whole we expect to find that the scene presently yields to some kind of chronicle or 
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summary, and that this in turn prepares the way and leads into the occasion that fulfills it." 


` (p. 72) Later in discussing the different functions of “picture” and “scene” Lubbock states that: 


“It is the method of picture-making that enables the novelist to.cover his great spaces of life and 
quantities of experience, so much greater than any that can be brought within the acts of a play. 
As ior the intensity of life, that is another matter; there, as we have seen, the novelist has 
recourse to his other arm, the one that corresponds with the single arm of the dramatist. 
Inevitably, as the plot thickens and the climax approaches — inevitably, wherever an impression 
is to be emphasized and driven home — narration gives place to enactment, the train of events to 
the particular episode, the broad picture to the dramatic scene." (p. 118) 
The passage from Milton's Samson Agonistes ed. F. T. Prince (London: Oxford University Press, 
1957), 11. 1629-1659 occurs when the messenger narrates to Manoa and the chorus Samson's 
final heroic action at the Theater: 

At length for intermission sake they led him between the pillars; he his guide re- 
quested (For so from such as nearer stood we heard) As over-tired to let him lean awhile 
With both his arms on those two massy Pillars That to the arched roof gave main support 
He unsuspicious led him; which when Samson Felt in his arms, with head awhile inclined, 
And eyes fast fix'd he stood, as one who pray'd, Or some great matter in his mind resolved. 
At last with head erect thus cried aloud: Hitherto, Lords, what your commands imposed I 
have perform'd, as reason was, obeying, Not without wonder or delight beheld. Now of 
my own accord such other trial I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater; As with 
amaze shall strike all who behold. This utter'd, straining all his nerves he bow'd; As with 
the force of winds and waters pent, When Mountains tremble, those two massy Pillars With 
horrible convulsion to and fro, He tugg'd, he shook, till down they came and drew The 
whale roof after them, with burst of thunder Upon the heads of all who sat beneath, 
Lords, Ladies, Captains, Counsellors, or Priests, Their choice nobility and flowery, not only 
Of this but each Philistian City round Met from all parts to solemnize this Feast. Samson 
with these immix'd, inevitably Pull'd down the.same destruction on himself; The vulgar 
only ‘scaped who stood without’. 
The passage from Scott’s Ivanhoe [(Spencer Press, 1936), p. 246]. occurs when Rebecca is 
describing the fierce fight between Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight, when the Black Knight 
together with Robin Hood and his followers attack the castle of Front-de-Boeuf where Ivanhoe 
and Rebecca are imprisoned: 

"Holy prophets of law! Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on 
the breach, amid the roar of their followers, who watch the progress of the strife. Heaven 
strike with the cause of the oppressed and of the captive!” She then uttered a loud shriek, 
and Exclaimed, “He is down! — he is down!" 

“Who is down? cried Ivanhoe; “for our dear Lady’s sake, tell me which has fallen?" 

"The Black Knight," answered Rebecca, faintly, then instantly again shouted with 
joyful eagerness: “But no — but no! — the name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed! — he 
is on foot again, and fights as if there were twenty men's strength in his single arm. His 
sword is broken — he snatches an ax from a yeoman — he presses Front-de-Boeuf with 
blow on blow. The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the steel of the woodman — 
he falls — he falls!" 

“Front-de-Boeuf?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“Front-de-Boeuf!” answered the Jewess; “his men rush to the rescue, headed by the 
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haughty Templar — their united force compels the champion to pause. They drag Front- 

de- Boeuf within the walls." 

NSZ, op. cit., p. 297. See Appendix d". 

Ibid., p. 296. See Appendix e”. 

Ibid., p. 301. See Appendix f". 

Ibid., pp. 303, & 304. See Appendix g”. and Appendix h”. 

In Chapter 3 (pp. 107-150), Part III, "Quantitative and Qualitative Change in Literary Content," 
Sdseki discusses the reader’s illusion — by restoration of emotion, exclusion of self interest, 
exclusion of moral concept, etc. 

Scholars like Muraoka Isamu Ж] [cf. his “Soseki to Eibungakuiit 上 英文 学 (Saseki and 

English Literature)," Bungei Kenkyu, 54 (November 1967), p. 35], Nakano Yoshio H Ef Ef Ki cf. 
his “Sosekito Igirisu Bungaku 激 石 た と イ ギ V'A 5С H(Soseki and English Literature),” Nihon Kindai 
Bungaku to Gaikoku Bungaku (Modern Japanese Literature and Foreign Literature), ed. Nihon 
Kindai Bungaku Kan (Tokyo: Yomiuri Shinbunsha, 1969), p. 12], Matsui Sakuko [cf. her 
Natsume Soseki as a Critic of English Literature, op. cit., p. 121], complain that Soseki's On 
Literature lacks organic structure — that is, that his analyses are organized artificially. Neverthe- 
less they confess that they are impressed by Soseki's erudition and analytic ability. The present 
writer agrees with their criticism. However, what-concerns me most is Sose! creative attitude 
reflected in On Literature. 

Soseki scholars such as Senuma Shigeki, Itagaki Naoko, point out that the fourth book of Swift’s 
Gulliver’s Travels and Hoffmann’s Kater Murr have influenced Soseki's creation of Гат a Cat [cf. 
Senuma's “Sakuhin no Kasetsu to Kansho — Wagahai wa Neko de Aru ni tsuite (Em OFF & $8 
-REGIA C b SJ に つい て (The Esplication and Appreciation of the Work — Гат a Саг)” 
I am a Cat (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1965), p. 496; Itagaki’s “Wagahai wa Neko de Aru,” The Rising ` 
Generation, CXII (July 1966), pp. 12-13. There is no denying the fact that these two works have 
to a certain extent inspired Soseki's creation. For, in the case of Gulliver's Travels Soseki likes it 
to such an extent that he has read it many times; in the case of Kater Murr Sóseki, though his 
German was poor, he did know Hoffmann through his colleague, Professor Kuroyanagi Totaro 
ВЮ АЖА, at the First Higher School. Kuroyanagi was an expert on Hoffmann and once gave 
a speech, “A Talk on Cat," at a conference in 1904. However, it is difficult to decide how much 
the two works have concretely influenced Soseki. The real tangible influence comes from the 
straying kitten who did enter Soseki's house and was kept thereafter for several years, a fact 
which was not only pointed out by his wife [cf. her Sdseki no Отоійе а DEN H(Memories 
of Soseki) (Tokyo: Kadokawa Shoten, 1974), pp. 141-146], but also was confirmed by his son, 
Natsume Shinroku [cf. his Natsume Soseki (Osaka: Hoikusha, 1970, pp. 3-9]. Furthermore, 
some incidents of the cat that happened really in the Natsume's house — for instance, the cat 
once danced amusingly, when it could not get out of a piece of sticky rice cake; Soseki used to 
run wildly after the cat, shouting, “God damned cat,” the moment he heard the sleeping children 
crying, being scratched by the cat — reappear as it were in tlie book. Therefore, it is safe to 
conclude that the direct, tangible experience and the indirect influence from the two works 


- converged to inspire Soseki's creation of his feline hero. 


This is from Matsui Sakuko's translation in her Soseki as a Critic of English Literature, op. cit., 
p.182. The original text occurs in MSZ, op. cit., VX, p. 251, and see Appendix i”. 

Ibid., pp. 251-252. The three types are: 1) "direct expression of hatred" as in Dickens: 2) 
“the indirect expression of hatred" of Addison or Thackeray; 3) “the sympathetic attitude" of 
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George Eliot. According to Sdseki-the writers of these three kinds are by no means pessimists, 
though in some parts of their evaluation they express dissatisfaction. | 

This is Matsui Sakuko’s translation, p. 185. The original text occurs in №7, op. cit., VX, 253. 
See Appendix j". 

Professor Fukamachi Kozo, and Professor Matsui Sakuko have sharply criticized Soseki's weak 
points. Fukamachi's criticism is aimed at the following three points: "first Swift's misanthropic 
wri-ings are not following the general trend of eighteenth century literature, being an exceptional 
case; secondly, Gulliver’s Travels, especially the section dealing with the country of the Houyhn- 
hnms, is the culmination of Swift’s pessimism and misanthropy; and thirdly, Swift's satirical atti- 
tude is that of 'cold cynicism,’ being ‘indifferent’ to the interests of the objects of his satire.” His 
refutation can be summarized as follows: 1) Swift’s appearance was not an exceptional occurrence. 
His lifetime was a period of transition from the great ferment of the seventeenth century to the 
relaiive stability of the age of Johnson. Swift was faced with the difficult task of achieving a 
balance between conflicting errors of the time. The formation of the Scriblerus Club (1713), 
with Swift, Pope and Arbuthnot as its chief members is very suggestive in this 


-connection, since the aim of the Club was to ridicule ways of thought, whether ancient or 


modern, which seemed extravagant and unrealistic; 2) the indirection of his satiric method 
consists in presenting two unacceptable extremes and making it clear that both are ridiculous and 
absurd, so that the reader can find between those extremes a “Via Media,” the commonsense 
attitude of reason. Houyhnhnm and Yahoo must be taken as these two alternatives, the one 
representing the abstract fancy of perfect felicity, the other the destructive materialism of cynics. 
Gulliver is also the object of Swift’s satire, since he arrived at a wrong solution of the problem, 
wishing to abandon the world of man and become a denizen of Houyhnhnmland; 3) Swift was ` 
a good and dutiful priest of the Church. The fidelity with which Swift discharged his clerical 
and pastoral duty, his sermons and his religious tracts, prove that he was a devout and intelligent 
Churchman. He believes it to be his duty to defend Christianity and the Anglican Church against 
the hateful Freethinkers. His purpose in destroying false and unrealistic simplification is to 
show us the only conditions upon which life can be fully and creatively lived. Nothing can be 
Ғагілег from the truth than to see Swift as either a cold cynic or a destructive and negative 
satirist. For detailed information consult Fukamachi's “Soseki no Swift 激 石 の Swift (On 
Sdseki’s Swift)," Yamagata Daigaku Kiyo (Jimbun Kagaku), 6 (January 1967), pp. 21-35. 
Compared with Fukamachi’s essay Matsui's refutation is more extensive; she skillfully utilizes 
the views of Western scholars such as J. M. Bulitt, Herbert Davis, Milton Voigt, J. B. Moore, 


. J. Е. Ross, Н. Kelling, G. P. Mayhew, T. О. Wendel, R. S. Crane, etc. to help indicate Soseki's 


deficiencies. Her refutation can be listed as follows: 1) Sdseki has ignored the tradition of 
satire; 2) Sdseki’s view of Swift's pessimism and misanthropy come purely from reading the 
latter's literary works; 3) Soseki has ignored Swift's humor and comedy in Gulliver’s Travels; 
4) Soseki has ignored the fact that Gulliver does not represent Swift; 5) The ideals of im- 
passioned reason advocated by the horses are not the real ideals Swift unreservedly voted for. 
For detailed information consult Matsui's Natsume Soseki as an English Critic, op. cit., 
pp. 182-220. 

NSZ, op. cit., VX, р. 283. See Appendix К”. . 

Ibid., p. 315. See. Appendix 1”. 


SZ, op. cit., XX, pp. 438-439. 
This is Matsui Sakuko’s translation, pp. 213-214. The original text occurs in NSZ, VX, p. 317. 
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See Appendix т” 
It was written берйн the end of 1904, gui auis 1906, a: period which coincides with the 
period during which Soseki lectured on “A Criticism of Eighteenth Century," at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo (September 1905 — March 1907). 
Jonathan Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, ed. with an introduction by John F. Ross (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1948), pp. 28-29: 
Golbasto Momaren Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue; most mighty Emperor of 
Liliput, delight and terror of the universe, whose dominions extend five thousand 
blustrugs (about twelve miles in circumference) to the extremities of the globe; monarch 
of all monarchs; taller than the sons of men; whose feet press down to the cenre, and 
whose head strikes against the sun; at whose nod the princes of the earth shake their 
knees; pleasant as the spring, comfortable as the summer, fruitful as autumn, 
dreadful as winter. His most sublime Majesty proposeth to the Man-Mountain, lately 
arrived at our celestial dominions, the following articles, which by a solemn oath he 
shall be obliged to perform. 
This is Matsui Sakuko's translation, op. cit., p. 205. The original text occurs іп NSZ, VX, p. 295. 
See Appendix n". 
Natsume Sdseki, Гат a Cat (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1965), p. 5. 
I derived this idea from Sanekata’s 实 方 清 Natsume Soseki Jiten 8 МЎКЛА (Ап Explicatory 
Glossary of Natsume Soseki) (Tokyo: Shimiesu Kobundo, 1972), рр. 68-70. Sanekata per- 
ceptively points out that the intelligentsia reflect the alterego of Soseki's character. To me these 
four ideals correspond closely to the four literary ideals — "truth," "beauty," "good," and 
“sublimity”( 医 善美 壮 )， which Saseki advocates in order to criticize the narrowmindedness of 
Japanese Naturalism — emphasizing only "truth." For detailed information consult Sdseki’s 
“Bungei no Tetsugakuteki Kiso ADH ERIT] JE (The Philosophical Bases of Literature)," 
NSZ, op. cit., V, 245, & 247. 
NSZ, op. cit., p. 402. See Appendix o"; 
Daniel Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, ed. Michael Shinagel (New York:: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1975), p. 6. | 
A similar analysis of these two sentences also occurs in Sdseki’s "The philosophical Bases Litera- 
ture,” op. cit., pp. 260-265. Soseki here uses this example to emphasize the importance that 
a Writer's ideal embodied in his work should be coupled with his narrative style. . 
lan Watt, “Novel as Novelist,” The Pelican Guide to English Literature: From Dryden to 
Johnson, ed. Boris Ford (Penguin Books, 1957), p. 207: 
Defoe had been exposed to all the influences which were making prose more prosaic 
in the seventeenth century: to the Lockian conception of language; to the Royal 
Society’s. wish for a language which would help its scientific and technological aims 
by keeping close to the speech of ‘artisans, countrymen, and merchants’: and to the 
plain unadorned.style of late seventeenth-century preaching which obtained its 
effects by repetition rather than by imagery or structural elaboration. Most im- 
portant of all, his twenty-years of journalism had taught him that it was impossible 
to be too explicit for the audience of ‘honest meaning ignorant persons he kept 
continually in mind. As a result, his natural prose style is not only an admirable 
narrative vehicle in itself: it is also much closer to the vernacular of the ordinary 
person than any previous writer's, and thus admirably adapted to the tongues of 
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Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and his other characters. 
Tne rise of the merchant class gave rise to this genre. For detailed information consult Howard 
Hibbett’s The Floating World in Japanese Fiction Киш, Vermont & Tokyo, Japan: Charles 
Е. Tuttle Company, 1959). 
For this part of my criticism I am greatly indebted to Ian Watt's The Rise of the Novel (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California, 1957), chapters I, & IL. 


.. Ibid., p. 101. | 
. N3Z, op. cit., VX, р. 411. See Appendix p”. According to SOseki there are two kinds of unity 


for a novel: organic unity and mechanical unity. “While the latter is imposed forcibly by the 
author, and therefore is mechanical, the former results from the natural development of the 
characters, moving by their free will, and arriving in a natural manner at an ending. While he 
recommends organic unity, he disapproves of the mechanical. For detailed information consult 
№2, op. cit., VX, pp. 403-407. Soseki's idea of organic unity seems to be very similar to Henry 
James’ idea of “organism”: “A novel is a living thing, all one and continuous, like any other 
organism, and in proportion as it lives will it be found, I think, that in each of the parts there 
is something of each of the parts.” For detailed information consult Henry James’ “The Art 
of Fiction,” The Great Critics: An Anthology of Literary Criticism, compiled and edited by 
James Harry Smith, and Edd Winfield Parks (third edition revised and enlarged, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1951), p. 661. 

Ibid., p. 413. See Appendix q”. 

Ibid., p. 413. Except for a few slight епо the translation is from Matsui Sakuko* 8, p. 262. 
See Appendix r” 

Ibid., p. 414. бе Appendix s". 

Ibid., PP. 415-416. See Appendix t". In the first unity the incidents, from A to Z, form a hori- 
zontal series; they take place as a result of necessary expressions of character, bound by the 
psychological law of causation. The movement of this series produces an interest of acceleration. 
In the second unity when a major incident, A, takes place first, then other small incidents that 
follow subsequently indicate the slow transition of that distinctive quality. In the third unity a 
variety of incidents that express the static character produces an interest of change from them- 
selves, with little relevance to the development of character. 

Ibid., p. 419. See Appendix u”. 

Ian Watt, The Rise of the Novel, op. cit., chapter III. 

For detailed information consult J. Paul Hunter's The Reluctant Pilgrim (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1966). 

It can be verified by the title page of Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, ed. with an eun by 
Angus Ross (Penguin Books, 1965), p.23. 

A Literary History of England, ed. Albert Croll Baugh (New York & London: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1984), p. 856. 

E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (New York: A Harvest Book Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inz., 1957), chapter У. ` 
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. 元 来 僕 は 漢学 が 好 で ずい ぶん 興味 を 有 有 つて 漠 籍 は た くさ ん 読ん だ も の で ある っ 今 は 


英文 学 を な を ど を や つて いる が > その ころ は 英語 と また ら 大 嫌い で 手 に 取る の も 原 な よ 
Са 

・ 授 くる と こ CORES ы о NAM 
eee eae. wu 


we СОЗАР СЫН А EMME LED. ・・・ 每 日 每 日 自 


由 な 方 針 で 遊び 暮し て いた 。 し た が つて 学校 の ВЕКЕ Sio, ・ 
・ つ い に 予 科 二 年 の 時 落第 と いう 運命 に 立ち 至 つた 。 


. 吾 々 の 学問 を し た 時 代 は 、 綿 て の 普通 尼 は 皆 英 語 で 遺 ら せら れ 、・・・ そ の 他 如 何 


な る 学科 も 皆 外 国語 の 教 科 書 で 学ん だ が , 吾 々 より 少し 以前 の 人 に な る と, BRE 
で 英語 で 書い た も の が 多い 。・・・ 昌 に 英語 を 何時 間 才 は る と 云 ふ より も 、 英 語 で 
СОТНЕЙ А と 云 つ た 方 が 事実 に 近い 位 で あつ た 。 抑 ち 英 語 の 時 間 以 外 に 、 大 
きか な 意味 に 於 て の 英語 千 の 時 間 が 非常 に 澤山 あつ た か ら 、 読 み 、 書 き 、 話 すか が , E 
寺 的 に 出来 ね ば な ら ぬ 斉 で ある 。 

日 本 で ど 人 な 腕 を 揮 つ た つて 、 セ ント .・ ポ ー ル ズ の 大 寺院 の よ うな 建築 を 天下 後世 
に 残す こ と は で き な い じ や な いか … そ れ よ り も まだ 文学 の ほう が 生命 が ある … 

… 文 学 な ら ば 勉強 炊 第 で 幾 百 年 北 千 年 の 後に 伝え る べき 大 作 $ も る で きる じ や な いか 。 
… 国 文 や 漢文 な ら 別に 研究 する 必要 $ も な いよ うな 無 が し た か ら 、 そ こ で 英文 学 を 専 
攻 す る こ と に し た 。 

余 は 少 時 好 ん で 漢籍 を 学び た り 。 こ れ を 学ぶ こ と 短 か き に も か か は ら ず 、 文 学 は か 
く の ご と きも の な り と の 定義 を 漠然 と 冥 々 裏 に 左 国史 漢 より 得 た り 。 ひ そ か に 思ふ 
に 英文 学 る きま た か く の ご と きも の な る べし 、 か く の ご と きも の な ら ば 生涯 を 挙げ て 
これ を 学ぶ も る 、 あ な が ち に 族 ゆ る こ と な か る べし と 。 余 が 単身 流行 せ ざ る 英文 科 に 入 
り た る は , まつ た く こ の 幻 稚 に し て 単純 な る 理由 に 支配 せら ちら れ た る な り 。 

し か し その 時 分 の 志 享 は 実に 攻 漠 極 ま つ た も の で 、 た だ 英語 英文 に 通 潤し て 、 外 国 
語 で えら い 文 学 上 の 逃 作 を や つて 、 西 洋 人 を 驚か せみ う と いう 希 驚 を 抱い て いた 。 


. 初め は ずい ぶん と つ ぴ な こと を 考え て いた も の で 、 英 文学 を 研究 し て 英文 で 大 文学 


を 書 こ うな ど を 考え て いた ん だ が …。 
… そ れ を 三 年 専攻 し た 私 に も な に が な ん だ か まあ 夢中 だ つた の で す 。 


. 行 川 の な が れ ハ 縮 ず し て し か も ゃ 本 の 水 に あら ず 。 よ ど ミ に うか ふう た か た へ 。 か つ 


きえ か つむ す ぴ て 。 ひ さ し く と まる 事 な し 。 世 中 に ある 人 と 。 す みか と 。 又 か く の 
ご と し 。 玉 し き の 都 の うち に 。 むね を な ら べ いら か を あら そ へ る 。 た か きい や し き 
人 の すま ゐ へ ハ へ 。 代々 を へ て つき せ ぬ も の な れ ど 。 是 を まこ と か と た つ ぬ れ バ 昔 有 し 
家 へ まれ や 或 人 へ 大家 ほ ろ び て 小 家 と を な る 。 す む 人 も それ に お ぉ お な じ 。 と ころ も か へ ら 
ず 。 人 も お ほか れ ど 。 い に し へ み し 人 へ 。 ニ こい ヽ 三 十 人 が 中 に 。 わ づか に ひとり ふた り 
や あし た に 死 し レタ に むる ょ な ら ひ 。 た だ 水の泡 に に た り け る 。 

其 あ る じ と す ミ か と 。 無常 を あら そ ひ 去 様 い は ば 朝 が ほ の 露 に こ LELTSSZ°E 
ETERN Do 残る と い へ と も る 朝日 に か れ ぬ 或 人 花 へ し ぼ ミ て 赴 猫 消 ず 。 消 ず と い 
へ 共 タ を まつ こと な し 有 過 物 の 心 を し れ り 。 
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. 在学 三 年 の 間 は も る の に な ら ざ る ラテ ン 語 に 苦し め ら れ , も の に な ら ざ る ドイ ッ 語 に 


ae 同じ くも の に な ら ざ る 仏語 さて , うろ 覚え に 覚え て 、 肝 心 の 専門 の 書 は ほ と 
ど 読む 貼る も な き う ち に 、 す で に 文学 土 と を た り 上 り た る 時 ば , この 光栄 た る 肩書 を 頂 
2 1 {эв ГА ЖЛ ЖО Ri de EU L7- 0 。 


. その ころ は ジグ クソ ン と いう 人 が 教師 で し た 。 私 は その 先生 の 前 で 詩 を 読ま せら れ た 


~ 0 文章 を 読ま すら れ た り 、 作 文 を 作 つ て 、 冠 詞 が 落ち て いる と 言 つ て 叱 ら れ た り 、 
斉 が 間 條 つて いる と 怒ら れ た り し まし た 。 試験 に は ワー ズ ワ ー ス は 何 年 に 生れ て 
何 年 に 死ん だ と か 、 江 クス ピ ビ ヤ の フォ リオ は いく と ふり ある と か 、 あ る い は スコ ュ ッ 
ト の 書い た 作物 を 年 代 順 に 並べ て みろ と か いう 問題 ば か り 出 た の で す 。 
と に か く 三 年 勉強 し て 、 つ い に 文 学 は 解ら じ ず じまい だ つた で す 。 私 の 燃 問 は 第 一 こ 
こ に 根ざし て いた と 申し 上 げ で も ゃ 差 支 を いで し よう 。 
. 腹の中 は 常に 空虚 で し た 。… 私 は ちよ つど 色 の 中 に 閉じ 込め られ た 民 独 の 人 間 の よ 
う に 立ち もち 将 ん で し まつ た の で す 。… あ た か る もせ 覇 の 中 に 詰め られ て 出る こと の で きま な 
い 人 の よう な 気持 が する の で す 。… 私 は こう し た 不安 を 抱い て 大 学 を 卒業 し 、 同 じ 
不安 を 達 れ て 松山 か ら 熊 本 へ 引越 し 、 ま た 同様 の 不安 を 胸 の 底 に 朴 ん で つい に 外国 
まで 渡 つ た の で あり ます 。 


. 私 は ここ に 他人 本 位 と いう の は 、 自 分 の 酒 を 人 に 飲ん で も ら つ て 、 後 か ら そ の 品 詳 


EOT, … 人 の 借 着 を し て 威 張 つ て いる … 孔 雀 の 謙 根 を 身 に 着け て 威 張 つ て いる 

. この 時 私 は は じ め て 文学 と は どん な も の で ある か , その 概念 を 根本 的 に 自力 で 作り 
上 げ る より ほか に 、 私 を 救う 途 は な い の だ と 悟 つ た の で す 。 

、 文夫 寺 を 読ん で 文学 の いか な る も の な る か を 知ら ん と する は 血 を も つて 血 を 洗 か が 

rex 


・ RI eer eet. Tere この 世に 生れ 、 発 達し 、 授 廃 す る か を 極 
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な 文学 を や め て 、 も ゃ つと 組織 だ つた ど つ し り し た 研究 を や ろう と 思い は じ め た 。 


. 余 は 余 の 有する か ぎり の 精力 を 挙げ て 、 購 へ る 書 を 片端 より 読み 、 読 みた る 個所 に 


BEML. 必要 に 逢う ご と に ノー ト を 取れ り 。 


. 留学 中 に 余 が 葛 め た る ノー ト は 上 螺 頭 の 細字 に て 五 六 寸 の 高 さ に 達し た り 。 
. 当地 に て 材料 を 集め 、 帰 朝 後 一 伏 の 著書 を 致す つも り … 
z. 私 も 当地 着 後 (去年 八 九 月 頃 よ り ) 一 著 逃 を 思ひ 立ち 、 目 下 日 夜 読書 と ノー ト を と 


る と 自 己 の 考 を 宛 か く の と を 商売 に 致 候 。 同 じ 書 を 著 は す な ら 西洋 人 の 精 粗 で は 詰 
ら な い 。 人 に 見 せ て も ひと と ほり は づか し か ら ぬ 者 を と 存じ … ま づ 人 小生 の 考 に て は 
『 世界 を 如何 に 観る べき や と いふ 論 よ り は じ め 、 そ れ よ り 人 生 を いか に 解 種 す べき 
ゃ の 問題 に 移り 、 そ れ よ り 人 生 の 意義 目的 よび その 活力 の 変化 を 論じ 、 次 に 開化 
の いか な る も の な る や を 論じ 、 開 化 を 構造 する 諸 原 素 を 解剖 し 、 そ の 連合 し て 発展 
する 方 向 より し て 、 文 芸 の 開化 に 及 す 影響 ふ よ びそ の 何 物 な る か を 論 ず J 


P 
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. 激 石 が 小説 を 書き は じ め る 前 に 、 す で に これ だ け の 方 法 の 自覚 を 持つ て いた … 汰 石 


о Ae こ 胸 中 に いだき な が ら 、「 文学 論 」 を 書き つづ つ 
に ちがい な い 。 彼 は は じ め に 方 法 あ りき と いう 作家 の だ 。 


; аА еа LT, hita LEE HEME 


ら 創作 を する よう に な つた 。 


XE OCH LAPEER OLMAOHN EMT ENE OOTES. マツ ス 


‚.7-/ FORBOSZMES TOER TREI, ОСА О 
xk CHORI Z と 思う 。 


・「 文学 論 ] は 、 大 きく 五 編 に わか れ て いる が 、 その 中 心 的 位置 を 占め る の は 、「 第 


四 編 文学 的 内 容 の 相互 関係 ] で ある 。 … し か し な が ら 、「 第 一 編 文 学 的 内 容 の 分 類 
」「 第 二 編 文学 的 内 容 の 数 量 の 変化 | 「 第 三 編 文学 的 内 容 の 特質 ] は 、 主 と し て 、 
第 四 編 に 至る 予備 的 な 問題 を 論じ て いる に すぎ な い 。… つ まり 、…, 第 一 編 よ り 第 
三 編 に 至る っ まで は , …, 要する に 文学 の 周辺 が 問題 に され て いる の で あり 、… 第 四 
編 に 至 つ て 、 は じ め て 文学 その も の の 領域 に は いり 、 文 学 上 の 手法 が 具体 的 に 説明 
され る こと に な る 。 


. この 表現 法 を 逃 べ た 部 倍 ( 三 第 四 編 ) は 『「 文学 論 」 сла: く を 占め て 


著 身 自身 最も カ を 注い だ と ころ で は な いか と 思わ れる 。 


・ す よる そ 文 学 的 内 容 の 形式 は (て F 十 f ) な る こ と を 要 す 。 ド F ТЕРРИ は 観念 を 


意味 し 、 # は これ に 付着 する 情緒 を 意味 す 。 され ば 上 逃 の 公式 は 印象 また は 観念 の 二 
方 面 す な は ちち 認識 的 要素 (FF うと 情緒 的 要素 (f) と の 結合 を 示し た る も の と いひ うべ 
し 。 理 人 が 日 常 経験 する 印象 よび 観 信 は これ を 大 別して 三種 と な すべ し : 3F, 
ロ F 十 f , 如 f… 以 上 三種 の うち 、 文 学 的 内 容 た りう べき は に し て 、 す な は ち ( 
F 十 f ) の 形式 を 具 ふ る も の と す 。 


. 文学 も ここ に 座り て 多少 の 危険 を 伴 な ふ に 至 る な り 。 眞 面目 に か く の ご と き 感 情 を 


世に 吹 き 込む も の あら ば 、 そ は 世 を 毒 する 分 子 と い は ざる べから ず 。 文学 亡国 論 の 唱 
へ ら る る は ゆる な き に あら ず 。 お ぉ よそ 吾 々 東洋 人 の 心底 に 虹 る 根本 思想 を 別 挟 し て 
これ を 暴露 する と せよ 。 誕 育た な き 者 は いざ 知ら ず 、 前 代 の 訓 育 の 潮流 に 接 せ ざる 現 
F の 少年 は いざ 知ら ず 、 筐 常 の 世 の 人 心 に は 糞 に 遠慮 な た く 就 る こと の 快 な る を 感 ず 
る と と も に 、 こ の 人 快 感 は 一 種 の 罪 な り と の 観念 付随 し 来る こ と は 欧 れ が た き を 現象 な 
XL. BATES BARD A と 同時 に これ を 常に 踏み つけ ん と す 、 踏 みつ け え 
ざれ ば 己 の 受け た る 教育 に 対し 面白 な し と いふ 感 あ り 。 意 馬 心 猿 の 欲す る まま に 従 べ ば . 
、 必 ず 罪 部 の 感 陸 伯 し 来る べし 。 こ れ ま こ と に 東西 両 洋 思 想 の 一 大 相違 と いう て 可 
Te Yo 


. 読書 も 批評 を 目的 と する の と 、 双 基 筋 を 記憶 する こ と を 主 と す る の 上 、 又 批评 也 筋 


mo pO Ei) И 


・ 外国 作品 を よみ な が ら 、 自分 の 作品 の 主因 や 構想 を 示 喉 され た こ と は , 最初 か ら 全 


生涯 を 通 о し た 。 


i. 情け の 風 が 女 か ら 吹 く 。 声 か ら 、 目 か ら 、 肌 か ら 吹 く 。 男 に た すけ られ て 箇 に 行く 


^ 


к. 
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Xo. SBNOFTHAREMES ROA. f$ < 5 ВНР Ж Ж ОПЕ ED 
た めか … 女 は 和男 と な らん で 航 に よる 。 人 の 隔 り は 、 風 に 吹か る る り ボ ン の 幅 よ り 
も 狭い 。 女 は 男 と と も に ヴェ エニ ス に 去ら ば と 言う 。、 ヴ エー ニス な る ドッ ウジ の 典 機 は 今 
第 二 四 日 没 DC と く 、 間 赤く 消え て ゆく 。… ゲ ェ ニ ス は 洗 み つつ 、 沈 みつ つ 、 た だ 
空 に 引く 一 抹 の 淡 き 線 と た る 。 線 は 切れ る 。 切れ て 点 と な る 。 者 白石 の 空 の な か に 
丹 き 柱 が 、 こ こ 、 か し こと 立つ 。 つ い に は 最も 高く そびえ た る 鏡 模 が 沈む 。 沈 ん だ 
と 女 が 言う 。 ウエ ニス を 去る 女 の 心 は 空 行く 風 の ご と < く 自由 で ある 。 IN ERNA 
る ウエ ニス 、 再 び 帰 ら ね ば な ら ぬ 女 の 心 に 加 線 の 苦し み を 与 う 。 男 と 女 は 暗 き 湾 の 
方 に 目 を 注ぐ 。' 星 は し だ い に 増 す 。 和 柔らか に 括 ぐ 海 は 多 を そそ が ず 。 男 は 女 の 手 を 
と る 。 鳴り や ま ぬ 弦 を 握 つ た 心地 で ある 。… 

'CO—É&' と 女 が 言う 。 "一夜? と 男 が きく 。 “一 と 限る は つれ な し 、 幾 夜 を 重ね て こ 
そ と 言う " … | 

上 眞 夜中 の 甲板 に 山 綱 を 枕 に し て 横たわり た る 。 Sos EIU. О ЕЕ, ES 
Omtcll7 ZB. KOFELDELEDTEZRRRABOC と くに 挿 れ る 。 男 は 黒 
き 夜 を 見 上 げ な が ら 、 し いら れ た る 結婚 の 淵 よ り 、 ぜ ひ に 女 を 救い だ さん と 思い 定 
め た 。 かく 思 い 定 め て 男 は 目 を 閉じ る 。 女 は 路 に 迷い を ながら 、 い ず こ に 迷 え る か を 
知ら ぬ さ まで ある 。 さら わ れ て 空 行く 人 の ご とく , た だ 不可 思 議 の 千 万 無量 。 
メレ デス の 小説 に こん な 話 が ある 。 一 ある 男 と ある 女 が し めし あわ せ て 、 停 車場 で 
落ち 合う 手 は ず を する 。 手 は ず が 順に いつ て 、 汽 笛 が ひ ゆ う と 鳴 れ ば = 人 の 名 誉 は 
それ ぎり に な る 。 こ 人 の 運命 が いざ と いう ま ぎ わ まで せま つた 時 女 は つい に 停車 場 
へ 来 な か つた 。 男 は 待ち ば け の 顔 を 箱 馬車 の 中 に 入れ て 、 空 し く 家 へ 帰 つて 来 た 。 
あと で 聞く と 朋友 の 誰彼 が 女 を 抑留 し て 、 わ ざと 約束 の 期 を 誤 ら し た の だ と いう 。 


. 自然 界 は けけ の 標 木 に し て 、 品 の 標本 は 人 間 の 芝居 、…, 所 の 標本 は 宗孝 的 F 、 全 は 


人 生 問 題 に 関す る 観念 を 標本 と する も の な り 。 


・ 文 芸 家 は 今 申す と ふり 自己 の 修養 し 得 た 理想 を 言語 と か 色彩 と か の 方 便 で あら わす 


の で 、 そ の 現 わ さ れる 理想 は 、 あ る 種 の 意識 が 、 あ る 種 の 連続 を な す の を 、 そ の ま 
ま に 宮 し 出し た も の に すぎ ませ ん 。 だ か ら こ れ に 対し て 音楽 の 境 に 達する と いう 意 
味 は 、 文 芸 家 の あ ら わ し た 意識 の 連続 に 随 人 大 する と いう こと に な り ま す 。 だ か ら 我 
々 の 意 議 連続 が 、 文 芸 家 の 意 識 の 連続 と ある 度 ま で 一 致し た けれ ば 、 音楽 と いう こ 
と は 行わ れる は ず が あり ませ ん 。 い わ ゆる 還 原 的 感化 と は この 一 致 の 極度 に ふい て 
は じ め て 直る 現象 で あり ます 。 


. この 還 原 的 感化 は 文芸 が 理 人 に 与え 得る 至 大 座高 の 感化 で あり ます 。… こ の 極致 文 


雲 の う ち に あら われ た る 理想 と 、 自 己 の 理想 と が 契 合 する 場合 か), も し く は これ に 
引 つ けら れ た る 自己 の 理想 が 、 新 し き 貼 に な いて, ЖЕШСЕ Т, も し く は 広 き 
帖 に ふい て ,・ 


・ 作家 の 偉大 た な る 人 格 が , 読者 、 観 者 も し く は 革 者 の 心 に 浸 み 渡 つ て 、 そ の 血 と な り 


肉 と な つて 彼 等 の 子 々 係 々 まで 伝わる … は じ め て 自己 が 一 個人 で な い 、 征 会 全体 の 
精 決 の 一 部 分 で ある と いう 事実 を 意識 する の で あり ます 。 


~ 


b”. 
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. すなわち 自己 を 投 出 Project ) し て 外界 を 説明 する 手段 を 意味 する も の に し て 、 い 


わ ゆ る 擬人 法 ま た は Prosopopoeia 等 は この 内 に 含ま る べき も の な り 。 


. す で て 投 出 語法 の 第 一 要 義 は 、 物 体 と 自己 と の 間 に 適 切な る 類似 を 指示 する に あり 


> その 類似 は 永久 的 に し て 常に 一 見 膝 瞭 然 た る も の な る べき な けり 。 


・ い は ゆる 投 出 語法 と まつ た くそ の 梨 路 を 異 に し て 、 自 己 を 解く に 物 を も ゃ も つて する 種 


類 の 連想 な り 。 


。 投 出 語法 と は 人 事 的 材料 対策 一 、 第 三 、 第 四 材 料 の 連想 法 … 感 覚 的 材料 を 本 位 と し 


て … あ ら ゆ る 他 の 材料 を 説明 する も の を 投 出 語法 と 各 す る 。 


・ まつ た く 自己 な る も の を 離れ た る 外 物 問 の 連想 た り と す 。… 感 覚 的 材料 を 用 ね て 感 


覚 的 材料 を 解 種 す る … 


. 前 逃 の 連想 法 の a を 説明 する た め に b を 使用 する に 反し て 、 こ の 調和 法 は a の 文 


89257] dc RAE ТС Eb EIE ADO ЕФ, : 


. 感覚 的 材料 (日 本 人 に あり て は に こ と に 天地 問 の 景 物 、 花 鳥 、 風 月 ) を 用 ゐ て 人 事 的 材 


料 を 撰 け 、 人 事 を も つて 感覚 的 材料 に 配 す る の こ 法 は 、 こ れ を 調和 法 の 秘訣 と せ ざ 
る べから ず 。 


x’. … 新 た に b な る 材料 を 加え て 、a の 数 果 を 大 な らし むる も の な り 。 
y. BAO MICK CTRD GEA LOCH ЗВЧ С. Lob COB 


WH RORRL MLAS ФА (СКС ЫЗ HSAWILHRORRERY 
LczcoB SX ES CL СОТЕН REL 高め ざる が ゆる に 強勢 法 に も あら ず 。 要 
する に この 一 段 の 狂 語 は … 四 辺 の 光景 に 痛切 た る 色彩 を 添 ふ る の 功 あ る が ゆ 名 に 調 
和 の 用 を 和久 す に すぎ ず 。 四辺 の 光景 と は 暗 沙 と し て 陰 項 な る 空気 を いふ … 吾 人 は こ 
. の 劇 を 読ん で この 独白 に 至る の 間 に ぉ ふい て 冥 冥 の 神 す で に 年 た る 着眼 点 を 養 て り 。 
この 着眼 点 を 得 た る 吾 人 は か く 巴 致 さ れ た る 愉 性 に より 劇 中 の 事件 を 大 小 一 様 に 解 
ELEDA LT. し か し て この 場合 に ける 情 性 と は 懐 愉 の 気 、 長 怖 の 念 に ほか な 
b Fo 


. BAA < ith SRO, С Оу NES RES 3C. MMO 


感 を 生 ぜ ん EP SAB, COMME き 両 素 が いか に も 自 若 と し て その 不調 和 に 留 
意 せ ざる も の の ご Ll RN と し て 長 て に 対立 する の 度胸 に 打 た れ て , 急 に 不調 和 の 
着眼 点 き 夫 つ て 予 盾 滑稽 の 企 面 に 立つ て 第 屈 な る 規律 の 拘束 を 欧 か れ た る を 喜 こ ぶ 
読者 を 著者 の 傍 に 引き つけ て 、 両 者 を 同 立 脚 地 に 置く は その 一 法 な り 。… 二 重 の 間 
隔 は 短縮 し て その 條 ば を 減ずる に 至る 。… 著 者 み づ か ら 動 いて 編 中 の 人 物 と 融 化し 
、… そ の 著者 は 編 中 の 主人 公 た り , も し く は 副 主 人 公 な 0, も し く は 編 中 の 空気 を 呼 
吸 し て 生息 する 一 員 た り D。 

この 二 方 法 実 に 作家 の 作物 に 対す る 二 大 態度 を 示す も る の な れ ば な り 。 第 一 法 を 用 ゐ 
た る 作物 を 批 詐 的 作物 と 名 づけ て 第 二 法 に 旭 ふ も の を 同情 的 作物 … 批 誕 的 作物 と は 
作家 編 中 の 人 物 と 一 定 の 間隔 を 保つ て 批 独 的 眼光 を も つて 彼 等 の 行動 を 叙述 し て 成 
る を いう . この 方 法 に より て 成功 せん と せ ば 作家 み づ か ら に 偉大 な る 強烈 な る 人 格 


N 
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家 の 前 に 叩 頭 せしめ ざる べから ず 。… 同 情 的 作物 と は 作者 の 自我 を 主張 せ ざ る の 作 
物 を いう 。… こ の 方 法 に より て 成功 せん た め に は 作家 必ず し ゃ 編 中 人 物 の 行 包 動 作 を 
批 放し 好 器 する の 見 議 と 趣味 と を 要 せ ず 、 第 三 者 の 位 地 に 超 然 と し て 公 相 な る 食 官 
の 態度 を 嗜好 の う へ に 維持 す る を 須 ひ ず 。 た だ 編 中 の 人 物 と 盲 動 す れ ば 足る 。… 読 
者 の 心 を 動 す 。: 、 

. 読者 と 編 中 の 人 物 と の 距離 は 時 空 両 間 に か な いて 、 他 に 妨げ な きか ぎり 、 接 近 し か る 


。 一 定 の 間隔 を 支持 する こと を 忘れ 、… つ ひ に 著者 と 同 下 面 、 同 位 地 に 立つ て 、 著 者 
の 有 目 を も つて 見 、 著 者 の 耳 を も つて 惑 く に 至る … 

. も ゃ し 記事 の 性 質 と 著者 の 技巧 に より 、 幻 惑 の 高潮 度 に 達し た る と き 、 卒 然 と し て 閉 
者 の 存在 を 遺 却 し て 当面 に 記事 を 熟 現 する … 

・… Samson の 死 を 開く は 、 作 家 よ り 開 くに あら ず し て 、 編 中 の 一 人 より 開く な り と 
の 記憶 を 繰り 返さ し ちる に あり 。… 読 者 は た だ 記事 の 自然 と 曲折 な く 展 開 す る を 知 
る の み に し て 、… 

. 予期 類 問 の 態度 に あら ず 。 

。 等 し く 必 要 を た る 時 間 的 間隔 の 短縮 な し 。 

. 滑稽 物 の 読者 に 与え る 影響 は 、 未 来 に か いて 、 読 者 が その 滑稽 を 再演 し て みた く な る 傾 
AO CK So 再演 し て みる ほど 烈 し く な く て も いく ぶん か その 傾向 を 心 に 有 し 
て いる こ と が 供 感 に な る 。 こ れ に 反し て 読者 の 風刺 物 か ら 得る 影響 は 、 同 じ く 未来 
に ぉ いて 、 読 者 が な る べく この 披 風 刺 的 地位 を 避け よう と する 傾向 で ある 。 

. 普通 の 不満 足 は 必ず 一 方 に 満足 を 控え て いる 。 もしくは 夢 ん で いる 。 ス ウイ フト の 
不満 足 は この 対立 が な い 。 だ か ら そ の 不満 足 の 表現 は , ある 目的 あつ て の 表現 で は 
な い 。 不満 足 を 不満 足 と し て 表現 する だ け で ある 。 過去 ・ 現 在 ・ 未 来 を 通じ て , 古 
今 東西 を 醒 く し て 、 い や し くも 人 間 た る 以上 は 、 こ と ご と く 人 嫌悪 す べき 動物 で ある 
と いう 不満足 で ある 。 し た が つて 希望 が な い 。 救 わ れ よ う が な い 。 ADNE ЭЛЙ 
い 。 彼 の 風刺 は 噴火 ロ か ら 導 し る 水 の よ うな も の で ある 。 非常 に 猛烈 で ある けれ ど 
る 、 非 常に 傘 た い 。 人 を 動か す た め の 不 邊 で も な けれ ば 、 み ず か ら 避 か れる た め の 
不 下 で も な い 、 ど うし た つて 世界 の あら ん か ぎ りつ づく 、 不 下 の た め 不 下 だ か ら 、 
えッ イフ ト 和 自身 は か つて 激 し て いな い 。 冷 然 下 然 と し て いる 。 な ん だ か スウ ツイ フト な 
る も の が 重たい 石 の よ うに 英国 の 眞 中 に 転 が つ て いる よ うな 心 持 が する 。 そ うし て 
この 石 が ー つ ある た め に 、 左 右前 後 は あろ ん 、 全 世界 に 吉 動 する 人 間 と 名 の つく も 
の が に こ ょ ご と く 石 に 変化 し た よう に 思わ れる 。 な ぜ と いう と 、 彼 は いか に 憎悪 の 意 
を 混 し て も 決し て 赤く な ら な い 。 ELRLCEMICSHEW, 楽天 の 分 子 を 含ん で 
いな い 。 自 か ら 石 を も つて いる と と も に 、 他 を 片 々 た る ご ろ 太 石 と 見 区 し て いる 。 
それで いて 断 え ず 汰 の よう な 畑 を 吹き を 上げ て いる 。 

. 風 喉 の 興味 は こ 様 だ と いう … 一 は 地 の 文 自身 が 文学 的 で 面白 いこ と 、 一 つ は 地 の 文 
の 裏面 に 潜む 本 意 と 表面 に あら われ た 意味 ОАЗЕ AHF こと の 面白 味 で 
みる 。 
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ある 。 

決し て 無 意 味 た 形容詞 や 不適 当 な 主観 的 言語 を 弄 し な いか ら 読 ん で 舌触り が 好い 。 
с ВУ НУ ВИ ЧОВ КО КС と で ある 。…* 説 才 に か むけ る 
ば か り で な く 、 人 作文 の うえ に ぉ むい て も 、 彼 は 在 易 明 距 と いう こと を も つて 第 一 義 と 
心得 て むつ た ら じい 。 こ れ が 彼 の 文章 家 と し て 大 い に 他 を 凌ぐ … ス ウイ フト の よう 
に 卒 易 に 文 を 綴る の は 、 困 難 で ある 、 ま た 成功 で ある 。 

これ が 文学 的 に 懲戒 的 な と ころ で 、 こ の 懲戒 の 意味 が 普遍 に な れ ば な る ほど 、 ま た 
だ れ の うえ に も 応用 が で きれ ば で まる ほど 風刺 は 成功 し た も る の で ある 。 そ の 極 は 、 
いか な SAD. ODL TCT, COMMERBHON KG と も る が いて も 、 焦 つて も 、 どう 
し て も 切り 扱 け る こと が 不可 能 に な つた 時 に 、 統 体 縮 命 、 人 間 は 生れ な が ら に し て 
この 弱点 を 具備 する も の と 諦め る 。 これが 原 世 的 な 風刺 で ある 。 


. 長い も の は 長い な り , 短 か い も の は 短 か い な り に 書き 放し て いる 。 い くら ぼん や り 


し た 遠景 で も 肉眼 で 見 て いる 。 度 を 合せ な た ない ば か り で は な い 、 は じ め か ら 双 眼鏡 を 
用 いよ うと し な い の で ある … 悪 くい えば 知恵 が な い 錠 方 と いつ て も 可 い 。… も しく 
は … 弾 力 性 の な い 文 章 と 話し て も 構わ な い だ ろ 5, 汽車 は る ちろ ん 人 力 車 さ え 工 夫 
する 手段 を 知ら な いで 、 どこ まで も 親 主 りり の = 本 足 で の その そ 歩 いて ゆく 文章 で ある 。 
見 合 し 発展 する 事件 が それ 自身 を 敵 し て 同時 に 統一 せら れる . と いう 意味 で ある 。 


味 と な る 。 

いわ ゆる 事件 を る も の は … こ の こつ か ら で き て いる … そ れ を 詳 く ぉ 話す る と 、 事 件 
の 一 極端 に は 、 昌 に 場所 の 活動 か ら で き る も の が ある 。 た と えば 雪が 降る 、 雨 が 降 
る の 類 で ある 。 ま た 一 方 の 極端 を 見 る と 、 巣 に 性 格 の 活動 か ら で き る も の が ある 。 
た と えば 人 を 斬る 、 人 を 助け る の 類 で ある 。 そ の 中 間 に は 、 場 所 に 属す る 人 間 ( 主 
人 公 に 関係 な た き ) が 働い て 超 る 事件 が ある 。 火事 を 出す 。 ぉ 祭 を や る 等 で ある 。 あ 
る い は 主人 公 以 外 の 人 間 が 主人 公 の 意志 いか ん に か か わら ず 起 し 得る 事件 が ある 。 
欧 職 に する 、 細 君 が 死 ぬ 人 等 で ある 。… で 通例 の 事件 は 。 この 両極 の あい だ を さま 

ざま の 変 に 変じ て 往復 し て いる の で ある 。 そ うし て この 事件 が 性 格 (の 活動 ) を 離 
れ て 場所 (の 活動 ) に 近づけ ば 近づく ほど 、 主 人 公 か ら 見 て 偶然 の 度 が 張 く な る 。 
と いう の は 主人 公 の 内 的 表現 と 独立 し て 事件 が 超 み か ら で あ る 。 こ れ に 反 し て 、 事 
件 が 場所 て の 活動 ) を 遠 ざ ご か つて 、 蘭 次 性 格 ( の 活動 ) に 密接 な 関係 を 有 し て 起 る 
よう に な れ ば な る は ほど 必然 の 度 が 強く な る 。 事件 が 主人 公 の 意志 いか ん に よ つ て 支 
配 さ れる 分 量 が 多く な る か ら で あ る 。 


・ 性格 の 活動 と し て 縄 つた も の が は る か に 重大 で ある 。 
・ 性格 の 変化 発展 か ら 生 ずる 統一 で ある 。 こ の 統一 は 全 人 性 格 の 鈍い 推移 か ら 来 る 統一 


で ある 。 停 住 し た 性 格 の 側面 を 一 週 し て 全体 に な る よう に 描 富 し な わ つ た 統一 で ある 。 


. 衣食 住 に 必要 な 手段 を 器械 的 に 取 つ て いる だ け で 、 肉 より 動く 性 格 の 事件 が 階段 を 


形 づ く つ て 尊 移 の 興味 と 潤 移 に 伴う 変化 の 興味 を 与え な い 。 


and far-reaching. 


Ch iu and the Tradition of Literary Melancholy 


Chen Peng-hsiang 


This paper focuses on investigating 
the themes of harvest, autumnal 


lamentation and seasonal cycle mostly . 


from the perspectives of the etymology 
of ch'iu and the consolidation of 
yin-yang and the Five Elements (五 行 ) 
in the hands of Tsou Yen (807 , 345- 
275 B.C.) and his disciples. One of the 
meanings of the ideogram ch’iu is 
harvest. Its another implication, already 
colored by Tsou Yen's metaphysics, 
has to do with sadness and lamentation 
elicited by the bleak and inclement 
phenomenal world. The concept of 
cyclicality is closely linked with one 
of the aspects of the Five Elements 
‚ "which give birth to one another." 
Outside Tsou  Yen's hierarchy of 
thought, however, this concept is also 
documented in Chuang-tzu, The Book 
of Changes, and other sources. The 
ancient Chinese of the Shang Dynasty 
( 商 朝 , 1766-1123 B.C.) and the early 
Chou Period might have only conceived 
of two contrastive and complementary 
"seasons," spring and autumn, to 
constitute a cyclical year. 


Rich in connotation, the Chinese 
ideogram “сй їч,” or autumn, shows 
a very peculiar Chinese flavor impossible 
to find in any other language. 
Chinese poets’ response to it is diffusive 
The earliest and most 


The 


(ЖШ ) 


` comprehensive lexicography of the Han 
. Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 219), Hsti Shén’s 


(HWE , 30-124) Shuo-wen chieh-tzu 


жузе fie == , explicates it as "grains or crops 


ripen KR Aw.” Written in hsiao-chuan 
Л , the ancient calligraphic style, asi, 
the radical on the left indicates the 
burning of fire and that on the right 
represents grains in general. Taken as 
a whole, the ideogram at once epitomizes 
and perpetuates the whole cosmic act 
of ripening of grains in general wrought 
by the means of sunlight. It also hints 
at the archetypal. pattern of birth-death- 
and-rebirth highlighted by the maturing 
act and its accompanying decadence.! 
In actuality, Hsü's exegesis is only an 
authoritative record of somewhat very 
similar explications current in the same 
period and earlier. The anonymous 


-Erh-ya fü? , also of the Han Period, 


states: 


ERRE’: BARR: KRER SBE 
SE » DUIBERTESGBIE › LRA о 2 | 

Spring is the time [for seeds] to 
germinate and sprout, summer is that 
[for plants] to grow exuberantly, 
autumn is that for harvest, and winter 
is the time to store and secure. When 
the [cosmic ch’ of the] four seasons 
are harmonious- and circulating 
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smoothly, we call it ching-feng [or 
ching-hsing 3 


We quote the passage in full for two 
explicit purposes. One is to show that 
autumn is really the propitious time for 
harvesting most of the crops and the other 
is to demonstrate that when the ancient 
sages considered the four seasons, they 
invariably put them on the same plane 
to constitute a cyclical year with very 
specific features of each spotlighted. 
Very similar notion of this was also 
evinced by another Han scholar Szu-ma 
Tan (司馬 談 , Second Century B.C.) 
while he was criticizing the sorcerer 
school as follows: 


夫 除 阳 四 有时、 八 位 、 十 二 度 、 二 十 四 季 ， 
BERA 順 之 者 昌 逆 之 者 不死 則 世 
AMA» КЫ: ARMS Rol Ж 
FERR ИЖИ, 此 天 道 之 大 綴 也 › 
ЎЛА РАК FRE KA: Poms 
大 順 不可 失地 。」4 

On the basis of the yin-yang, the four 
seasons, the eight cardinal points 
[in pa-kua |, the twelve times .[of 
constellational rotation], the twenty- 
four seasonal periods, the  sorcerer 
Scholars construct innumerable rules of 
observance. Following them, one 
prospers. Opposing them, one may 
perish. I presume this is not exactly 
the case. That is why I said previously: 
‘They make people restrained and 
apprehensive.’ That spring is the time 
{for seeds and buds] to sprout, summer 
is that [for plants] to grow, autumn 
is that for harvest, and winter is that 
for storing, is the cardinal ordinance of 
Heaven, the observance of which 
enables it to be the principal law for all. 
That is way I said previously: ‘The 
observation of the tidings of the four 
seasons should not be disregarded.’ 


How the yin-vang was fused with the 
Five Elements (五行 ) to form a new 
and incredibly powerful hierarchy of 


thought and how they finally crept into 
various fields of endeavors we will 
elucidate in the next few paragraphs. 
Here, we discover that Szu-ma T’an, 

albeit strongly opposing the sorcerer 
scholars’ curious and even absurd 
prescription and demand imposed upon 
the believers, concedes that to observe 
the tidings of the phenomenal world is 
essential for man’s well-being. That 
is to say, in order to reap his harvest in 
autumn, one has to cultivate his land in 
spring in keeping with the seasonal 
changes. In spite of the fact that Szu-: 
ma T’an does not employ the exact 
phrasing "ch'un-keng 春耕 " (to plough 
in spring) in his discussion, we presume 
that it is implied. Interestingly enough, 
this exact phrase did appear in the 
following excerpt taken from the writings 
of Hsün Kwang ( ji , 313-238 B.C.),5 

a renowned Confucian scholar of the 
Period of the Warring States (403-221 

B.C): 


ЖЫ > KKM > 四 時 不 失 時 * ДИ. 
PRE » 面 百姓 有 鱗 食 地 c? 

To plough and sow in spring and 
summer, to harvest crops in autumn, 
and to store them in winter without 
missing the seasons, enable the grains 
to be in continuous supply and the 
people to possess superfluous provi- 
sions. 


Hstin-tzu’s words show that the ancient 
Chinese of the late Chou Period (1122- 
249 B.C.) had long applied a few 
remarkably functional and descriptive 
verbs to denote the seasonal activities. 
Doubtlessly, this is the natural outcome. 
of an agricultural people’s efforts to 
conceptualize natural phenomena. Work 
in accordance with the tidings manifested 
in nature, and you will enjoy affluence 
and not be apprehensive of possible 
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famine and other calamities. In order to 
take advantage of this knowledge, people 
began to keep very full and minute 
records cf the workings of the meteoro- 
logical world which culminated in Li- 
Pu-wei's (та AH, d. 235 В.С.) Ch'un-ch'iu 
BREA, "Shih-tsé hsün Wi RS," 
and "Yüeh-ing 月 令 ."? Most of these 
treatises, to be sure, have either fused 
with the concepts of ying-yang and 
wu-hsing 五 行 separately or with them 
in union. And the central ideas of these, 
to borrow the words of Hu Shih #838 and 
Ku Chieh-kang MEJ , are simply 
"ch'un-shéng hsia-chang, ch'iu-shou tung- 
tsan 春生 夏 长 ,秋收 冬 藏 ”0 which 
became tremendously influential and 
proverbial in the Han Dynasty and later 
ages.!! 

Before probing into the etymological 





(тш) 


Diagram A indicates the movement of the 
Five Elements spatially perceived and, 
according to Wang Meng-ou's speculation, 


they do not necessarily run in a mere 


circle but in a three-fourth circle. 
Diagram B, which is no doubt more 
complicated, displays the motion of the 
Five Elements temporally perceived. It 


origins of the ideogram cz in the 
Shang Dysasty (1766-1123 B.C.) and the 
Chou Dynasty, we have to point out the 
fact that the foregoing quotations also 
hint at the concept of time as cyclical. 
The four seasons run smoothly with very 
specific features of each manifesting itself 
unmistakably. The observance of these 
phenomenal tidings will enable human 
beings to live in affluence and prosperity. 
This kind of notion further gained its 
strength as it was eventually blended with 
the newly-unified metaphysical system of 
yin-yang and wu-hsing in the hands of 
Tsou Yen (#9, 345275 B.C)? 
In this new hierarchy of thought, it seems 
that the Five Elements with the yin-yang 
implied and embodied probably run in 
the following two sequences: P 





embodies two primordial and opposite 
concepts operating antithetically and 
complementarily. That is to say, the 
circular lines demonstrate that the Five 
Elements, beginning with shui (water),!* 
will “give birth Ж ”to each other; the 
diagonal lines demonstrate that they, 
beginning with ти (wood), overcome 
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3" each other. This is the so-called 
"theory of the Five Elements giving 
birth to and overcoming each other 
五行 相生 相克 原理 15 

Again, it is in this system of Tsou's 
fhat the Five Elements eventually came 
to be mixed with the five cardinal points 
( X: Jj ) and the four seasons and others. 
On the plane of direction, the wood of 
the Five Elements is equated with east, 
the fire with south, the earth with the 
center, the metal with west, and the 
water with north. On the plane of seasons, 
the wood of the Five Elements is equated 
with spring, the fire with summer, the 
earth with the last month of summer 
(2 E у, the metal with autumn, and the 
water with winter. The singling out 
of these two sets of equation here, 
especially the second set, is immensely 
functional for they demionstrate that 
there is.a neat correspondence between 
the cyclical evolution of the Five 
Elements and the cyclical processes of the 
cardinal points and the seasons. This 
inference is all the more powerful if 
we know that the equating of the Five 
Elements with the sets in question is 
exactly equivalent to that of the yin-yang 
with these sets. Thus from the perspec- 
tive of yin-yang, the cardinal point west 
is the location where yin-ch'i (the passive 
phase of ch7 Ж ) begins to rise, north 
is where this "breath" predominates, 
east is where yang-ch'i (the- active phase 
of ch'i) begins to stir and rise, and south 
is where this same “breath” predominates. 
And autumn and winter are the two 
seasons in which yin-ch'i rises and finally 
fills the whole atmosphere; spring and 
summer are those where yang-ch'i rises 
and finally permeates the whole sky.!é 


It seems that Feng Yu-lan’s (J/5 AH ) 


diagram of the intricate relationship 
between the yin-yang and the four 


cardinal points and the four seasons 
articulated above is most helpful here 
in revealing their cyclicality.!? 





北 
Ж 


In Tsou's hierarchy of thought, the уй- 
yang, not exactly like the yin and yang 
in The Book of Changes but interpenetrat- 
ing all the things animate and inanimate 
in the universe all the same,!® invariably 
give way to each other in a very regular 
rhythm and thus they are, like the four 
seasons, unmistakably cyclical. 

As powerful and influential as the 
concepts of the yin-yang and the Five 
Elements is that of the Four Elements 
which had much to do with the scientific 
thoughts in the West until as late as the 
Seventeenth Century. Empedocles and 
other Western thinkers believed that the 
Four Elements composed all the things 
in the universe.?? In the Renaissance, 
Johann Eck in his edition of Aristotle's 
Meteorologica considered the four basic 
qualities, the four humors, the four 
ages of man, the four seasons, and the 
four elements to be all identical?! To 
some extent, this kind of effort or identi- 
fication seems to be analogous to that 
made by Tsou Yen and his followers. 
However, any deeper scrutiny will 
immediately reveal the fact that the 
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comparison should not go too far beyond 
this. For one thing, the Western four 
elements air, fire, earth, and water are 
considered to be identical with spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, whereas 
the Chinese Five Elements mu (wood), 
huo (fire), tu (earth), chin (metal), 
and shui (water) are supposed to be 
identical with spring, summer, late sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The Western air 
cannot find its counterpart in the Chinese 
pentad whereas the Chinese wood and 
metal cannot find theirs in the Western 
tetrad. Besides, the common earth 
corresponds to autumn in the West 
but to late summer in China. For the 
other, Johann Eck's set of equivalents 
does not tally well with another set 
breeding in the same background of the 
West. That is, in the mythical- Sociological 
world of the Eunis, 


To the north belongs the air, to the 
south fire, to the .east earth, to the 
west water; the north is the home of 
winter, the south of summer, the east 
of autumn, the west of spring; etc. 
And the various human classes, occupa- 
tions, and institutions enter into the 
same basic schema: war and warriors 
belonz to the north, the hunt and the 
hunter to the west, medicine and agri- 
culture to the south, magic and religion 
to the east.” 


These classifications may appear strange 
and eccentric at first glance, but as 
Ernst Cassirer puts it, “they did not 
arise by chance but are an expression of 
a very definite and typical outlook.”™ 
Most important of all, there is hardly 
any English autumn poem primarily 
involved with the treatment of the Four 
Elements though there is a large amount 
of literature to manifest the Westerners' 
preoccupation with and engrossment in 
these.elements in the past. In view of 


this fact, any lengthy discrimination of 
the two sets in the West or their remotest 
affinity with the Chinese set is of little: 
or no significance to our purpose. 

The Four Elements; as manifested - 
in classical English poetry, are sometimes 
perceived. as cyclical, sometimes not. 
The second part of Spenser's “Mutabilitie 
Cantos" has the following two stanzas: 


XXV . 

‘Thus all these power (the which the 
groundwork bee + 

Of all the world and of all living wights) 

To thousand sorts of Change we subject 
see: ・ 

Yet are they chang'd (by other wondrous 
slights) 

Into themselves, and lose their native 
might; 

The Fire to Ayre, and th’ Ayre to 
Water sheere, ] 

And Water into Earth; yet Water fights 

With Fire, and Ayre with Earth, 
approaching neere: 

Yet all are in one body, and as one 
appeare. 

XXVI 

'So in them all raignes Mutabilitie; 

How-ever these, that Gods themselves 
do call, 

Of them do 
soverainty; 

As Vesta, of the fire aethereal; 

Vulcan, of this with us so usual; 

Ops, of the earth; and Juno, of the 

' ауте; 

Neptune, of seas; and Nymphes, of 
Rivers all: 

For all those Rivers to me subject are, 

And all the rest, which they usurp, 
be all my share.” 


claime the rule and 


These are the words uttered by the 
domineering and overweening Mutabilitie 
to conclude her argument that the Four 


- Elements, in spite of their so-called over- 


ruling gods, are subject to the sway of 
her domination. Very much like how 
the Chinese pentad operates, these 
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elements are supposed to be transformable 
into one another and fighting against one 
another. Since they are the very 
framework of all the things animate and 
inanimate, their contrarieties and as well 
as their unification are the inherent 
properties of things — “Yet all are in one 
body, and as one appeare." 

The notion of the metamorphosis 
and reversibility of the Four Elements 
is also evinced in the following lines 
(11. 414-426) taken from the Fifth Book 
of Paradise Lost: 


For know, whatever was created, needs 

To be sustain'd and fed; of Elements 

The grosser feeds the purer, Earth the 
sea, 

Earth and the Sea feed Air, the Air 
those Fires 

Ethereal, and as loweset first the Moon; 

Whence in her visage round those 
spots, unpurg'd 

Vapors not yet into her substance 
turn'd 

Nor doth the Moon no nourishment 
exhale 

From her moist Continent to higher 
orbs. 

The Sun that light imparts to all, 
receives 

From all his alimental recompense 

In humid exhalations, and at Even 

Sups with the Ocean.” 


Here, the Four Elements are interde- 
pendent and complementary. At the 
basically elemental and physical level, 
the elements feed one another. In 
addition to the conceptions of reversibility 
and incompatibility of the Four Elements, 
we have the notion of their cyclicality 
documented in the same book of Milton's 
epic as follows: 


Air, and ye Elements the eldest birth 

Of Nature's Womb, that in quaternion 
run 

Perpetual Circle, multiform, and mix 


And nourish all things, let your ceaseless 
change 

Vary to our great Maker still new 
praise. 
1 (V, 180-184) 


Apart from confirming the notion of 
ceaseless change, these lines declare that 
the Four Elements, the mixer and 
nourisher of all things, “in quaternion 
run/Perpetual Circle." To be sure, their 
operation as such easily enables them to 
be linked with the Chinese Five Elements, 
which are among other things envisaged 
as cyclical. 

After making a very brief but essential 
comparison of the Western Four Elements 
and the Chinese Five Elements, now we 
can turn to detect the cyclical notion of 
time outside Tsou Yen's system. There 
is a sentence іп Chuang-tzu ЙЕ F which 
runs: “陰陽 四 時 運行 , 各 得 其 序 ."^” (The 
yin and yang, the four seasons follow one 
another in succession, each keeping to its 
proper place.”)?8 Chuang Chou ( ЖЖ], 
b. 369 B.C) is Tsou's immediate 
predecessor and thus his work is not 
tinged wih the latter’s metaphysics. 
Yet the cyclical concept of yin-yang and 
the four seasons is there. In another 
chapter of Chuang’s book, this cyclical 
notion of time is incorporated into a 
larger framework of change and change- 
lessness: 


北海 落日 : [年 不 可 事 ， 时 不 可 止 ; 消息 
dt» 終 則 有 始 是 所 以 語 大 義之 方 , 論 
BZ Eth о 物 之 生 也 › FRE * 無 動 
TAREE , 無 時 面 不 移 HUES › (RESET 9 
MALE o 12? 


Jo of the North Sea said, 'The years 
cannot be held off; time cannot be 
stopped. Decay, growth, fullness, and 
emptiness end and then begin again. 
It is thus that we must describe the 
plan of the Great Meaning and discuss 
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the principles of the ten thousand 
things. The life of things is a gallop, 
a headlong dash — with every movement 
they alter, with every moment they 
shift. What should you do and what 
should you not do? Everything will 
change of itself, that is certain!’ 


In this larger context, that everything 
will change of itself is certain and is a 
changeless law. ` Man’s life and death is 


“just like the progression of the four : 


seasons, spring, summer, fall, winter”?! 
(EHN REK 5 BPS TT), one will 
always give in to the other in a cyclical 
pattern. 

The Book of Changes also provides 
us with various glimpses of ancient 
Chinese view of time as cyclical. A 
. passage in the commentary of the ch еп 
kua thus runs: 


夫 大 人 者 奥 天 地 合 其 徳 > Н ВЕ ИНЕ, 
興 四 時 合 其 序 Sud AH о 

The great man is he who is in harmony, 
in his attributes, with heaven and earth; 
in his brightness, with the sun and 
moon; in his orderly procedure, with 
the four seasons; and in his relation to 
what is fortunate and what is 
calamitous, in harmony with the spirit- 
like operations (of Providence), 


This passage discusses in detail what a 
gentleman should observe from the 
phenomenal and even the supernatural 
world. One of these things is that he 
should observe the natural cycle of the 
four seasons, not going against them. 
This kind of observation is greatly 
reinforced by a short passage taken from 
the comprehensive commentary of the 
book: 


「 夫 易 ] 广大 配 天 地 ， 妈 通 配 四 时， 除 阳 
之 義 配 日 月 : 易 科 之 善 配 至 徳 35 


In its breadth and greatness, (the Yi) 
corresponds to heaven and earth; in 
its everrecurring changes, it corresponds 
to the four seasons; in its mention of 
the bright or active, and the dark or 
inactive operation, it corresponds to the 
sun and moon; and the excellence 
seen in the ease and ready response 
(of its various operations) corresponds 
to the perfect operations (presented 
to usin the phenomena of nature). や 


The movement of the four seasons and 
that of the sun and the moon are 
analogous, one always following the other 
and thus helping to complete the small 
circle of a day and the large circle of 
a year as well. Another passage unequiv- 
ocally states: 


日 往 则 夜来 ， 月 往 则 日 来 ， 日 月 相 推 而 明 
ATS o EGER IE ? SECERUSE + BA 
HE Ti REUS 037 

The sun goes and the moon comes; 
the moon goes and the sun comes; 
— the sun and moon thus take the place 
each of the other, and their shining 
is the result. The cold goes and the 
heat comes; the heat goes and the cold 
comes; — it is by this mutual succession 
of the cold and heat that the year is 
completed. 


The movement of the sun and the moon 
observes a very regular rhythm to consti- 
tute a miniature circle of a day. And so 
does that of the cold season and not 
season to form a large circle. The cyclical 
process is greatly emphasized by the 
repeated use of the verbs ‘Wang 往 ,” 
“laixg ," and “tui te.” 

Here on the threshold of turning 
back to investigate the etymological 
origins of the ideogram ch’iu in the 
Shang and Chow eras, we have to point 
out two things. First, the materials 
singled out for examination above are the 
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most typical ones and thus understand- 
ably they do not exhaust all the sources. 
Similar data are scattered in Ch'ü Yüan's 
(ЖИЙ, 343-290 B.C) works and the 
Shih Ching  согриѕ, and might 
appear in the writings of the Confucian 
masters of the later Chou Period. 
Secondly, the motifs of growth and 
harvest are so inextricably interwoven 
with the cyclical concept of time in the 
sorcerer scholars’ writings that a little 
elaboration of it is needed here. “Ch’un- 
Sheng (or kêng) hsia-chang, ch’iu-shuo 
tung-tsang,” the Chinese sentence thus 
declares. Spring is the season to cultivate 
lands and autumn is that to harvest crops. 
But since these two seasons, together 
with the other two, had long been 
incorporated into the cyclical frame of 
the Five Elements, it is inevitable that the 
activities of cultivation and harvest taking 
place in these two seasons were cycli- 
cally envisaged to observe the rhythm of 
the universe. We have various autumn 
poems to bear out our remark on the 
intimate affinity of these motifs. 

The ideogram ch’iu is written as 
Win chin-wen SX. , the ancient inscrip- 
tions on bronze in the Chou Dynasty. 
This is fairly similar with the styleA* in 
hsiao-chuan with only the places of the 
two radicals exchanged. The paleographer 
Lin I-kuang #*#836 argues that in chin- 
wen it should be written as #%, which is 
a picture of the maturing grains still on 
the stalk awaiting harvest.? His advoca- 
tion is rather convincing for the radicals 
of innumerable words in the ancient 
styles could shift their places at will. 
Bearing this in mind, we can then shift 
.the radical on the right to the left and 
thus we have 4X , which approximates 
Lin's advocated style. It is highly 
probable that in the hands of some 
scribers the hook shape of X was joined 


with the vertical line of '& and thus they 
constituted a hieroglyphic word ХХ as 
envisaged by Lin I-kuang. In actuality, 
Lin’s argument and our inference are 
not groundless. The "Pan-keng BE " 
chapter of Shang-shu says, “If the farmers 
work hard to cultivate their lands, then 
they will have harvest" (BRE 77, 
乃 亦 有 秋 ).40 This passage demonstrates 
that сл їи as a substantive is synonymous 
with harvest in the Chou Dynasty. And 
this synonymous pair constitutes one 
of the prominent motifs in the autumn 
poems of later ages which takes its shape 
as ch'iu equivalent to shou-ch'éng 收成 or 
vice versa, thus breaking the phrase 
ch'iu-shou into two. 

In the Shang Dynasty ( 商 朝 1766- 
1123 B.C.) or earlier, perhaps the 
ideogram ch'iu was originally envisaged 
as closely knitted with maturity and 
harvest. In the chia-ku-wen 甲骨 文 , the 
oracle-bone-and-shell writings of this 
particular period, it was either written 
asi or & , both of which are hieroglyphic 
and onomatopeic (象形 入 形声).41 


‘Speculations as to the original meaning 


of these hieroglyphs vary widely. My 
professor of Chinese Paleography, Chin 
Hsiang-heng 18 , remarked that Hsu 
Shen's exegesis of the ideogram ch’iu was 
valid, a remark of which was based on 
the explanation of the chou-wen Ж, 
the *largeseal AZ " type of calligraphy, 
of the ideogram.? The large seal style 
# indicates that it has three radicals 
“лож,” “kuei $,” and “huo K,” with 
the fire (huo) burning at the tortoise 
shell (kuei) and grain stalk (ho). And this 
whole procedure simply connotes 
“ripening” or “maturing” (3415) which - 
echoes the first part of Hsü's explanation 
as "grains or crops ripen AAA .” 
Besides, Professor Chin cited a hierogly- 
phic character $ from T'ang Lan's 
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work? to support his argument which is, 
in effect, a very vivid telescoping of the 
whole act of ripening and maturity.* 

Ín antithesis to Professor Chin's 
opinion, Kuo Mo-jo, another expert 
of Shang language, advocates that 


Heo RM о НК о КЕРСЕТ, 
паз EMA o ЫА, В. 
FERC о NOME BUR ， 
лан. жтт, PREGA ZUR RS 
SOL EDR EL o UKER HKR 
故 古 人 造 字 文 以 象 其 形 BBE» 
HELLAS DEAK о45 


The explication ог. should follow 
T'ang Lan's, which takes it to be сй їм 
Tk. The Shang language has the charac- 
terj which is what the word X8. of 
Shu»-wen stems from. The species | 
of kuei (tortoise) never carry any horn 
and the form of the character itself 
is unlike kuei That it is like kuei 
is cue to the standardization of the 
clerical style. The form of the character 
demonstrates that it is like some insect 
with horns, probably crickets which 
chir» in autumn in а very shrill sound. 
The ancient people constructed this 
word to approximate the form and 
noiss of the insects and even employed 
it to designate the season called ch’iu 
in which they make sharp noises. 


T’ang’s identification of the ideogram 
and Kuo's prudent elaboration. of it 
are taken as acceptable and final.* 
The latter’s amplification of the hierogly- 
` phic ard onomatopeic functions of the 
character to cover its “demonstrative” 
function ( 指 事 )*” is virtually a break- 


through for it has taken into.consideration. 


all the possible shades and nuances of 
the ideogram. In spite of all thesé, 
however, it has also its shortcoming, for 
it does not account for the radical huo 
k of Ed which is a variant of && . In this 


vein, then, Professor Chin's speculation 
that the fire burns underneath the 
tortoise is all the more reliable and 
convincing. The ideogram Ch'iu in the 
form of & might have simply meant 
the cosmic act of ripening or maturing 
in the Shang Period and this reasoning 
can be further attested by Chen Meng- 
chia's researches into the language of the 
era in question. 

The investigation of the etymology 
of the character itself makes it plain that 
in China the word had long been inter- 
woven with harvest and a whole train of 
allusions connected with it. And the 
formation of this hierarchy of thoughts 
is by no means accidental. Chen Meng- 
chia's researches into the writings 
inscribed on bones or shells of the Shang 
Dynasty demonstrate that the ancient 
Chinese. of that era might have only 
conceived of two contrastive seasons, 
spring and autumn, instead of four, 
to complete the seasonal cycle. These 
two “seasons” making up one ssuJior 
year are both intimately connected with 
agricultural activities. The first six 
months called ch’un-chi #2 are devoted 
to the cultivation and harvest of ho 
Ж (rice and millet) and the last six called 
ch'iu-cchi 秋季 to those of mai%&(wheat 
and barley). Though in contrast to each 
other, together they constitute a cyclical 
year.5 In another context, however, 
Chen maintains that the ideogram ch’un 


- in the oracular inscriptions imitates the 


form of vegetation just germinating and 
sprouting and that ch'iu with a radical 
“ло Ж” simply means the ripening of 
grains in general in later ages.? Plainly 
enough, his opinions as to the cultivation 
and harvest of crops in general are self- 
contradictory. It might have been highly 
possible that the Shang people only 
conceived of two seasons, spring and 
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autumn, to constitute the cyclical year.° 
However, the crops assigned to these two 
periods are highly dubious. Hsü Shen's 
Shuo-wen plainly states: 


Ж, xS ^ TA RAR» ЛАППА o 得 時 
zo ВЕЖ о 51 


*is a fine grain. which germinates in 
the second month and ripens in the 
eighth. It is so-called ho because 
it is exposed to very congenial weather. 


Hsü Shen, in treating the various crops, 
seldom documents the time in whcih they 
grow. Here he unequivocally puts down 
the time to show that he is quite certain 
of it. And Chen Meng-chia’s thesis is 
in one way or another invalidated by-this 
statement.. Modern researches into the 
origins of China's agriculture confirm 


Hsü's words that autumn is really the time. 


for harvesting rice grains unless the species 
is of some wild stock which ripens in 
spring? As for the time to cultivate 
and harvest wheat and barley, Chen's 
inference also needs some clarification 
and modification. Generally speaking, 
these two species take eight or nine 
months to grow.?? Aside from a kind 
of cereal called ch'un-mai which is planted 
in spring -and harvested in autumn,** 
these two species are mostly planted in 
autumn and harvested in the third or 
fourth month,? a month that will never 
fall in Chen's ch'iu-chi Thus we are 
of the opinion that spring is the propi- 
tious season to cultivate rice and millet 
and that autumn is the time to harvest 
them. And these two "seasons" 
constitute a cyclical year. In this way, 
we see that the motifs of cultivation 


and harvest had long been incorporated' 


into the cyclical frame of time.. Moreover, 
the original coinage of the ideogram 
ch iu illustrates its.deep root in an agricul- 


tural society and the ingenuity of its 
inventor to take into consideration 
the tidings of the phenomenal world. 
Thus the word is both a designation 
of a span of six months and a telescoping 
of the cosmic act of ‘ripening of crops 
in general. 

Another exegesis of the same 
ideogram is provided by Tai Sheng (RE , 
first century B.C.) in his Li chi as follows: 


西方 者 秋 < KZA o KS DNR» F 
FEF th о 

Autumn lies in the west. Meaning to 
contract or draw together, it is in 
accord with the seasonal behaviors 
of contracting and waning so as to 
observe righteousness rigorously. 


Our examination..of the hieroglyphic. 
character ch'iu from the Shang Dynasty 
on down indicates that this is not the 


original meaning of the ideogram for it 


had closely fused with the sentiments 
and metaphysics of the late Chou Dynasty 
which linked the four seasons with the 
four or sometimes five cardinal points, 
the Five Elements, the yin-yang and so 
оп. To be specific, the equation of autumn 
with one of the cardinal points west 
has been made explicit by our investiga- 
tion of the cyclical structure of the 
Five Elements elsewhere. The second 
part of this explication is apparently 
an echo back to the notion given in 
Chuang-tzu and Lu-shih ch’un-ch’iu that, 
in autumn, yang-ch'i (the active phase 
of ch'i)? is on its wane and thus plants 
and grasses either fade or wither and other 
things contract. That the observance 
of this phenomenon was considered as 
of paramount importance in the Chinese 
daily life since Tsou Yen's times and that 
this notion exerts a tremendously great 
influence on classical Chinese poetry 
make it necessary that we quote a few 
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passages to serve as a frame of reference. 

A part of Chuang Tzu's comment on 
the men of little learning runs thus: 
«Жажа 以 言 其 日 清 也 58 (They 
fade like fall and winter — such is the 
way they dwindle day by day)? The 
word ‘sha $9 ," both as a substantive 
and epithet, should be explicated as 
“ghuai Z,” “chien Ix ," "shuai-chien = 
Jk," or “chien-chiang 減 降 "(weak- 
ening ог declining,’ "decreasing," 
“weakening and dwindling,” or “fading 
and decreasing”), and has the potential 
to comprise all these meanings. When 
it is used as a verb, the word “fade” 
cannot in any way do justice to the 


Chinese character but merely serves to 


pinpoint one of the difficulties a close 
approx:mation of this kind will surely en- 
counter. In early ages, for instance, in 
Chuang-tzu or Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu, it 
was either employed as an isolated form 
or interchangeably used with “su Al を 


and never appeared in its compound form ` 


“susha RAR "9" The following two 
excerpts from Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu will 
attest to our remark: 


d EC , XH > ЖЕРДД о 61 
REZE s ERREK KERZ 062 


In the seventh month, Heaven and 
Earth begin to effect their contracting 
and death-bringing power. People should 
not be proud and attempt winning [over 
other people] 


In the time of Yü, plants and grass 
appeared to grow early and they did 
not wither or fade in autumn and 
winter. 


Whether we éxplicate su and sha as 
“awe-inspiring,” "declining," *'fading," 
"fading and decreasing," or even ‘‘death- 
bringing" is not of great importance. 
What is important is that this concept 


had long been existing in late Chou 
Dynasty and even earlier and is a very 
close description of the natural 
phenomena of autumn. Eventually, it 
was incorporated into Tsou Yen’s meta- 
physical system to find its correspond- 
ence in the acts of killing criminals and 
waging war in autumn and winter. To be 
sure, Tsou’s thoughts, especially the 
notions of the close correspondence in 
a myriad of things between human affairs 
and the natural phenomena and even 
supernatural tidings, exerted a remarkably 
great influence on metaphysics and 
politics in the Warring States Period and 
especially in the Han Dynasty. 

In spite of the fact that Tsou Yen 
might have written at least two books, 
there are only a few fragments extant, 
from which to draw a whole picture of 
his thoughts is almost impossible. How- 
ever, modern critics are unanimous in 
the opinion that his hierarchy of thoughts 
is assimilated into the writings of his 


contemporaries and his immediate. 
successors.^ Lü Pu-wei was Tsou’s 
contemporary and was the first to 


prescribe that the acts of beheading 
criminals and waging war should be 
performed in autumn and winter so as to 
correspond to the bleak, awe-inspiring, 
and death-bringing atmosphere of autumn 
and winter. Some passages related to the 
prescription run thus: 

RAZA , 修法 筋 刑 ELER > TEER AR 

R URRH 0° 


HZA PHARRER > KRBE 066 
MeSH REAR BED 067 


In the seventh month, the authorities 
decree to reform the crimirial code, 
enlist strong men to train regularly 
so as to punish the unrighteous and 
appease the distant. 


In the eighth month, the authorities 
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order the judicial organizations to 
tighten up the numerous laws to ensure 
that the execution of criminals is 
justified. 


In the ninth month, the decision of the 
lawsuits should be fast and anyone 
found guilty should not be reprieved or 
pardoned. 


These passages demonstrate that the 
months in autumn are the appropriate 
time to kill criminals and wage war 
because in this period "the passive phase 
of ch'i begins to permeate gradually and 
the active phase of it is on its wane" 
( 殺気 浸 盛 陽気 日 衰 "9 and to carry 
out the aforesaid acts is in keeping with 
the seasonal phenomena. And any acts 
not in accord with the seasonal manifesta- 
tions are dismissed as aberrant, against 
heaven, and thus will incur the wrath 
of heaven. As a corollary of this, winter 
in which the passive phase of chi 
predominates is also the right time to 
carry out the aforementioned acts of 
killing and fighting wars.Ü This kind 
of prescriptive words became very 
influential and powerful in the Han 
Dynasty. The works of Liu An ( ZIzz , 
179-122 B.C), Tung Chung-shu (董仲舒 ， 
176-104 B.C.), Tai Sheng Ж Œ ,PanKu 
( H Е, 32-92), and others are all colored 
with this kind of deterministic outlook, 
and they in turn has exerted great 
influences on the writings of later ages. 
Through them, the notion of “mutual 
responses between man and heaven 
-KAME , or "the  interfusion of 
man and heaven into one 天 人 合 一 ,”70 
which, in effect, had long been developed 
in its embryonic state in Chuang-tzu 
and Lao-tzu's (老子 604-531 B.C) 
Tao Té Ching 道徳 経 became very 
prevalent and proverbial in the Han Period 
and in later ages. 


In the fields of politics and jurispru- 
dence, we can find documents in Han-shu 
漢書 and Нои Hanshu 後漢 書 in- 
dicating that the emperors and officials 
of that period were rather attentive to 
the principles laid down by Tsou Yen 
and his disciples. For instance, Emperor . 
Chang (i€3& 4$, 56-89) in one of his 
decrees states: 


月 今冬 至 之 后 ， 有 顺 阳 助 生 之 文 ， 而 无 鞠 
ЖЛЕ > BEES RS ARE MERE? 以 
REBAR DRRR о 基 定 律 無 以 十 一 
月 十 二 月 報 囚 。71 


*Yüehing" has the words that after 
the winter solstice (in the second 
part of the lunar eleventh month) 
[the authorities] have to observe the 
rising of vang-ch'i to promote growth, 
and to stop making legal decisions or 
sentencing criminals to death. I have 
consulted the esteemed scholars and 
books and come to the belief that 
the acts of promoting growth and killing 
criminals should better observe the 
chi (breath) of time The laws laid 
down will not allow the killing of 
criminals in the eleventh and twelfth 
months. 


The words “yu shun-yang chwsheng" 
appear in "Yüeh-ling" under the section 
“lunar winter fP2& "7? which is in 
turn a mere copying of very similar 
words from Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu.7> That 
it is not appropriate to kill criminals 
after the winter solstice is due primarily 
to the belief that winter solstice is the 
beginning of "the twenty-four seasonal 
periods 二 十 四 节气 “ in which the passive 
phase of сй? is on the decline and the 
active phase of сй? is on the rise. In 
order to be observant of the tidings 
manifested by heaven, as Emperor Chang 
puts it here, the authorities should in time 
put an end to those acts that contravene 
it. In this vein, decision of lawsuits and 
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even execution of criminals in winter 
months were considered to be aberrant 
and unlawful In a word, Emperor 
Chanz’s mandate demonstrates that the 
ruling class of the Han Dynasty were 
greatiy under the influence of Tsou's 
teachings. 

This same impact is also seen in the 
writings of the courtiers of that period. 
For example, Lu Kung ( Ж Ж, 32-112) 
in one of his written reports to Emperor 
Ho ( 漢和 帝 , 79-106) remarks that 


H4: EARMEN. 出 軒 繋 ・ 行 秋 令 則 
EMRK ERFA] REEMA 请 
BREE » 不 欲 令 久 繋 > 故 時 断 之 志 о 
RUBS eZ fb] TEED ; HRE 
BE › BEUMAN > VUE > SRE 
物 * 則 天 地 以 和 MAAR 075 


“Yüeh-ling” says: “Inthe fourth month, 
minor cases of offense can be decided 
and prisoners of slight offense be re- 
leased. The practice of the prescriptions 
appropriate to autumn will incur the 
rain to fall continuously, and the crops 
wil not ripen." That minor cases of 
o-fense should be decided is due to the 
fact that the prisoners have well proven 
their innocence and the judicial officials 
do not want to retain them any longer. 
I humbly suggest that the practice in the 
fourth month follow this prescription. 
Ir: order to obsetve the seasonal periods 
or changes and to help promote the 
growth of all things, the decision of 
major cases of offense or capital punish- 
ment should all be made from the 
Beginning of Autumn (the first part of 
the seventh month in the lunar 
célendar). And with these, the heaven 
and earth can be harmonious, and the 
criminal code be applied justly. 


The quotation from “Yüeh-ling” appears 
under the section of “lunar fourth month 
ЖЕҢ ”76 and is in actuality similar 
with those words documented in Lü- 
shih ch’un-ch’iu, also under the section 


of “lunar fourth month Æ E #8 "7 
“Ytueh-ling,’ according to modern 
researches, is sheer plagiarism of the 
meteorological records in the first part 
of Li-shih ch’un-ch’iu which, in turn, 
is tinged with Tsou Yen’s newly-unified 
system of yin-yang and the Five Ele- 
ments. This line of very clear-cut 
development demonstrates that the ruling 
class and scholars of the Han Dynasty 
were all under the influence of Tsou 
Yen.? Besides, the practice of trying 
prisoners of slight offense and then 
releasing them in summer instead of 
autumn, as is well-argued by Lu Kung 
here, is not incompatible with the tenets 
laid down by Lü-chih ch'un-ch'iu, for this 
authority is only very rigid with the acts 
of killing criminals and waging war and 
prescribes that they should by all means 
be carried out in autumn and winter so as 
to be in-accord with the manifested 
tidings of the phenomenal world. 
Moreover, to defer all the decisions of 
lawsuits and trials of criminals to autumn 
and winter is practically impossible, 
especially because of the problem of 
accommodation. In short, the practice of 
beheading criminals in autumn ( 秋 決 ) has 
had a relatively long history behind it and 
finds its rationale in the works of Tsou 
Yen and Lü Pu-wei. Again, on the plane 
of politics, the greatest upheaval in the 
history of the Han Dynasty is Wang 
Mang's (Е 2, 45 B. C.-A. D. 23) usurpa- 
tion of the throne by means of fabricating 
many natural and supernatural tidings to 
make people believe that the ordination 
of Providence was in favor of him — 
evidently by putting Tsou's theory into 
practice. However, since this has nothing 
much to do with our thesis, we have no 
reason to proceed further with it. 

The foregoing discussion of “һе 
pungent and awe-inspiring autumn and 
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winter" (秋冬 之 恵 殺 ) shows that this 
notion has enjoyed a comparatively long 
history. The words of Chuang-tzu, who 
was Tsou Yen's immediate predecessor 
and was assuredly not influenced by Tsou, 
demonstrate that the pungency and in- 
clemency of autumn and winter had long 
elicited in the ancient Chinese feelings of 
melancholy and uncertainty. Some of the 
Shih Ching lines such as * fk Н E , 
HAJAH” (“The autumn days were 
bitterly cold; All plants and grasses 


withered'),9! some of Сй Yüan's lines: 


in Li Sao ВЕ and Chiu-chang 九 章 , 
and especially Sung Ys RE “Chiu- 
pien” 九 瓣 are examples of this same 
sentiment in poetry. In the very be- 
ginning, the poets’ responses in this 
manner are fairly naive, genuine and na- 
tural. Later on, this mode of responses, 
especially after being conditioned by 
Tsou Yen’s metaphysics, gradually shaped 
itself into a literary tradition dubbed by 
various Chinese and Japanese historians 
of Chinese literature as “autumnal lament 
or sadness 翡 秋 文学 ”8 thus partially 
accounting for the fact that the Chinese 
poets are more effusive and sentimental in 
autumn and spring than.in the other 
seasons. For the moment, we have to 
emphasize that this tradition is typically 
Chinese, and that any reader of Chinese 
poetry cannot in any way disregard it 
without a great loss of enjoyment. This 
tradition is not necessarily analogous to 
the melancholy literature so prevalent 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Europe ‘but having a different 
preoccupation. The English autumn 
poems primarily involved with the treat- 
ment of melancholy are relatively few. 
As in classical Chinese poetry, autumn 
in classical English poetry is always 
linked with melancholy .and not vice 
versa. 


At this juncture, it seems appropriate 
to point out the fact that some familiarity 
with the first half of Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu, 
The "Yüeh-ing" chapter of Li chi, 
Tung Chung-shu’s Ch'un-ch'iu  fan-lu, 
ЖАК Ж Жапа Liu An’s lÆ Huai-nan-tzu 
淮南 子 will reward us much in reading 
nature poetry of the four seasons. For 
instance, the section of spring in the first 
two documents will tell us that in spring 
the east wind and the dormant insects 
begin to stir, the geese fly back from the 
south, the swallows begin to return, 
the orioles begin to sing, the peach trees 
and paulownia begin to blossom, the 
farmers begin to plow, the gods are T’ai 
Hao XH and Kou Mang IË , and a 
myriad other things. These words and 
phrases, to be sure, serve as a kind of 
common indicators to identify the poems 
concerned with spring. And I call these 
archetypal words and phrases?? “topical 
words and phrases" to manifest their 
function of pointing toward the poems' 
major concerns. Likewise, the section of 
autumn in the same sources epitomizes 
activities and changes of the human world, 
the animal world, and the natural world 
which serve as a fountainhead for poetry. | 

In the vegetable world, the farmers 
begin to harvest rice grains, the emperor 
urges the farmers to plant wheat and 
barley, the chrysanthemums begin to 
blossom, and all the plants and grasses 
either shed leaves or wither. In the me- 
teorological world, soft wind and later 
wild wind begin to blow, the thunder 
stops roaring, bright dewdrops and a bit 
later frost begin to form, the active phase 
of ch'i is on the wane and the passive 
phase of it gradually prevails. In the 
animal world, the autumnal cicadas 
begin to sing, the swallows fly back to 
the south, the geese come from the north, 


. the eagles and wolves begin to prey on 
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fowls and other small animals, and the 
hibernating insects begin to dig holes and 
huddle there. It is beyond question that 
this lis: should be supplemented by other 
plants and grasses, fowls and beasts, and 
human activities recurring in poetry about 
the two seasons. For our purpose, the 
autumn category should further comprise 
orchids, reeds, and smartweeds blooming, 
the tung trees or paulownia and maple 
trees shedding leaves, the oranges mel- 
lowing in the vegetable world; crickets 
chirping, the apes howling, the long- 
legged spiders busy web-weaving, the 
fattened crabs multiplying, the well- 
fed perches with the delicious Brace- 
nia purpurea 428 becoming available in 
autumn in the animal world; and such 
human activities as climbing mountains 
and the wearing of dogwoods, the 
pounding of winter clothes in late autumn. 
These elements, either recorded in “‘Yueh-. 
ling" and Lü-shih ch’un-ch’iu or singled 
out from the poems, serve as a kind of 
common indicators to pinpoint the poems 
concerned with spring and autumn, for 
each of them will unmistakably embody 
one or a few of these elements. 

Again, it is in these two sources, and 
especially in Ch'un-ch'iu fan-lu and Huai- 
nan-tzu, that the place of autumn among 
the four seasons is equated with that of 
the board of punishments ( #2 ) among the 
five departments of state (HE ), of 
justice among the five cardinal virtues (五 
1€), cf acrid taste among the five tastes 
(Ж ), of liver among the five organs (五臓 ), 
of Shang 商 among the notes of the penta- 
tonic scale. The seventh, eighth, and 
ninth months, which are in autumn, 
correspond, respectively, with Yi-tsé % АП, 
Nan-lü 8 E, and Wu-shé 無 射 among the 
twelve tubes which determine. the musical 
pitch.s These equations and their 
accompanying elucidations are not, just as 


has been well-said by Wang Li, necessarily 
scientific. But | 


since the ancient people had acquired а 
conventional knowledge of the close 
and symmetrical correspondence be- 
tween the five musical notes and the 
four seasons, the five cardinal points, 
and the Five Elements, it is conceivable 
that the classical writers would mention 
the names of musical note and the 
cardinal point relevant to the particular 
season he was dealing with. The reason 
that Ou-yang Hsiu 欧阳 修 says that 
*the note Shang reigns over the scale of 
the west' is simply due to this close net 
of correspondences. 


Therefore, it is evident that our efforts 
here to bring out the intimate connection 
between autumn and justice, Shang, ` 
acrid taste, and so on is not meaningless. 
On the contrary, they can help us pene- 
trate into the working of the classical 
poets’ minds and their process of writing. 

So far we have treated in a fairly 
minute and presumably acceptable 
fashion the evolution of the ideogram 
ch'iu and its possible connection with the - 
ancient Chinese thoughts and their out- 
look of the universe. Here, we have to say 
that the character ch’iu, especially in its 
compound form, possesses a wealth of 
association. As a substantive, it denotes 


. time or hours; as an epithet, grey, greyish 


white or white.96 More often, its meaning 
is acquired through its combination with 
either an adjective or a noun or even a 
verb. Thus “ch’ti-ch’iu ЖК! and 
“chin-ch’iu ik” mean last year and this 
year; “‘san-ch’iu =k,” either the three 
months in autumn, the last month of 
autumn, or three years; “‘chiu-ch’iu 九 秋 ,” 
the ninety days in autumn; "ch'ien-ch'iu 
千秋 , either a long time, a millennium 
or one's birthday. The noun phrase 
“ch’un-ch’iu ЖАК,” with which everyone 
is acquainted, is the official title of the. 
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History of the Kingdom of Lu (Ж Ж) 
and some other titles modeled upon this 
earlier one. Ch’un-ch’iu, instead of the 
quadripartition, are employed synecdo- 
chically to represent the whole year with 
all the events taking place in it9" Or 
according to modern researches into the 
Shang language, they might have been 
used to constitute a two-season cyclical 
year in the Shang Dynasty and the early 
Chou Period. Besides, they are variously 
applied to designate age, senility, 88 a 
long period of time, and a very famous era 
called the Epoch of Spring and Autumn 
( 春秋 時 代 , 722-480 B. С.). 

АП the- combinations mentioned 
above do not, however, constitute the 
whole scene. The ideogram ch’iu in 
Chinese poetry is also found in innumer- 


able other combinations such as “ying- 


ch’iu Wk,”  "peich'iu ЖЕЙК ," “huai 
ch'iu gk," “yung-ch’iu REK.” "yen- 
ch'iu BRK,” "yü-ch'iu RRR,” "sung-ch'iu 
BEK,” "ching-ch'iu Ek ,” “ch’eng-ch’iu 
БК,” and "féng-ch'iu ЯК " with a 
verb or its equivalent in front of it. The 
word with a verb behind it is seen in 
"ch'iu-lai КЖ ,” — "ch'iu-chih. KKB ,” 
“ch’iu-chin FRE ," — "ch'iu-ch'ü KH ," 
“ch’iu-huan $kxà ," "Ch'iu-tung KH,” 
"ch'iu-yu pki,” "ch'iu-shuai 秋 à," 
"ch'iu-hsing pke , — "ch'iushen sk £8," 
and “ch’iu-an #8.” Тһе ideogram is 
affiliated with an attributive adjective 
in "ch'iung-ch'iu. WE ," "ts'an-ch'iu Ж 
Fk," "yü-ch'iu К,” "kao-ch'iu AEK,” 
"mu-ch'iu EER ,"' "liang-ch'iu ЖК,” 
"hsin-ch'iu gik,” "ch'ien-ch'iu 前 秋 ,” 
“chung-ch’iu HE,”  “shan-ch’iu 山 秋 ,” 
“tsao-ch’iu FEK,” "chiu-ch'iu ЖК,” 
“ch’u-ch’iu ggk,” "érh-ch'iu УЖК,” 
“chi-ch’iu 季 秋 ," “тіао-сһіи XP Rk,” 
"wang-ch'iu TER ," “lin-ch’iu BRK ," 
"k'aich'iu BARK,’ — "ching-ch'iu ЧДК," 
and "su-ch'iu 素 秋 ” 


"ch'iu-t'u. BR,’ 


In classical Chinese poetry, the charac- 
ter ch’iu itself functioning as an attribu- 
tive adjective possesses a remarkably 
strange power of joining together with 
almost every noun, concrete as well as 
abstract. The compounds are "ch'iu-hua 
BRE," “ch’iu-yiieh KA,” “ch’iu-féng 
KE.” “ch’iushui ÁKK,” "ch'iu-yün 
Kz,” "eh'iu-yeh KR,” "ch'iu-t'uo 秋 
$8," "ch'iu-chén kh," “ch’iu-hsiin tK 
ж,” "ch'iu-lin KM,” "ch'iu-kuang “fk! 
Ж,” "ch'iu-pin KA ,".— "ehiu-lu КЖ,” 
“ch’iu-shuang 秋 38 , "ch'iwchen fk,” 
"ch'iu-chü gK,” — "ch'iu-p'éng KE,” 
“ch’iu-lan #0,” =. “ch’iu-yen ҖИ,” 
"ch'iu-ch'an Fk 4 ,"' "ch'iui KE,” 
“ch’iu-lin ЖКБ,” "ch'iu-yen FIR,” 
"ch'iu-ch'i K&R,” “‘ch’iu-sheng XXE," 
"ch'iu-chiang KYL,” — "ch'iujih ЖКА,” 
“ch’iu-lien $k3& ,'" — "ch'iu-ts'ao 秋草 ," 
"eh'iu-yü ЖШ, —— “‘ch’iu-ch’ao ЖШ,” 
"ch'iu-sé 秋色 ," "ch'iu-hsi sk ," 
"ch'iu-wu Ж, "ch'iu-lai 秋 佑 
"ch'iu-kuei Fk,” = “ch’iu-p’o 秋波 ，” 
“chiiu-ai IKE,” “ch’iu-yeh 秋葉 ," 
"ch'iu-ko ЖКЖ,” "ch'iu-yuan Ж,” 


"ch'iu-ching KÈ ," "ch'iu-ch'uang PKR,” 


"ch'iwu-sang $k3& ," — "ch'iu-ts'ai FREE,” 
“ch’iu-ch’in $k15 ," 
"ch'iu-ch'üan 秋 泉 ,” "ch'iu-ch'én kB,” 
“ch’iu-luan 3k&& ," С "ch'iu-shan 秋山 ," 
"ch'iu-hung 秋 虹 ,’’ "ch'iu-shang 3k3& ," 
"ch'iu- mu. Ж, "ch'iwchü kik.” 
“ch’iu-ching gy3g ,".— "ch'iwshu pki” 
“ch’iu-chao 秋 朝 ," — "ch'iwt'an gd," 
"ch'iu-chia 秋 稼 ,” "eh'iwo Ж, 
"ch'iwshan $k B ，” “ch’iu-hui ЖАЙ, 
"ch'iu-hsien ЖК,” "ch'iu-huo 秋穂 ," 
"ch'iu-t'ien RR,” “chiiu-yiln PKA,” 
"ch'iu-shih Ж, ““ch’iu-ling $k4 ," 
"ch'iu-fang 秋 方 ,  "ch'iwchieh ШЇ, 
"ch'iu-ch'énskE ," “ch’iu-hsin. 秋 心 ，” 
"ch'iu-t'ang 秋 堂 — "ch'iwjung sk," 
"ch'iu-lüà 秋 律 ,” "ch'iu-ts'ai RKR ,” 
"ch'iu-ch'i КУЙ,” "ch'iu-ssu. EKG,” 
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"ch'iu-nien ЖКЖ,” "ch'iuliang KK ,” 
“ch’iu-han ЖК,” and тапу others 
such as "cA'iu-ho КЇ,” "ch'iu-mo KK,” 
"ch'iu-fen 秋分 ," “ch’iu-chi KẸ,” 
"ch'iu-hsi. КЇЎ,” — "ch'iu-ch'ung ЖКА,” 
"ch'iu-shih XXE," — “ch’iwshih KR,” 
“ch’iu-shih KE ,”” "ch'iu-shé kit ," 
“ch’iu-i ЖЖ,” 
"ch'iu-niang 秋 娘 ，” - "ch'iulo зк,” 
"ch'iu-k uei жұ з=,” — "ch'iu-hao 秋 毫 ，” 
"ch'iu-mu-tan kA ," "ch'iu-hai-t'ang 
秋海棠 ,” “ch’iu-lao-hu KÆR ,” and 
"ch'ien-ch'iu-chieh ЕКЕ .” Our jotting 
down all these combinations is simply 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
classical Chinese poets’ lavish and intense 
responses to and coloring of the outward 
scenery, a phenomenon that finds no 
equal in English poetry and probably 
other literatures as well Aside from 
"erh-ch'iu" and the last few terms which 
need to be elucidated here, these com- 
pounds are mostly unambiguous and they 
mostly retain either the meaning 
“autumn” or that of “autumnal”. 

" Erh-ch'iu," implying either the first 
two months in autumn, the second month 
of autumn, or two years, is modeled 
upon "san-ch'iu" which appears in these 
Shih Ching lines: “RA , 一 日 不 見 , 
如 三 秋分 ?0 (Oh, he is plucking southern- 
wood,/For a single day I have not seen 
him;/It seems like three autumns!)?! 
where it connotes of course three years. 
"Ch'iu-ho" may imply either simply an 
antumnal river or the Galaxy. “‘Ch’iu- 
fen" means the autumnal equinox, one of 
the twenty-four climatic periods in the 


lunar calendar, which falls in the second. 


half of the lunar eighth month (or around 
September 23 or 24 in solar calendar). 
*Ch'iu-she" is Chinese Thanksgiving Day 
in autumn which differentiates itself 
from “ch’un-she #itt ," a festival for 
placating the local deities to promote 


"ch'iu-yen 秋 顔 ,”. 


growth of crops. “Ch’iu-yen,” implying 
the fading beauty in autumn and women's 
appearance, finds its counterpart in 
“ch’iu-niang,” an aged woman whose 
beauty has disappeared with youth. All 
these elucidated above have somewhat 
more overt connection with autumn than 
some of the following terms. '*Ch'iu-lo" 
is a kind of thin, light, and striped silk 
fabric. f" Ch'iu-hao," meaning very tiny 
thing or trifles, looks back to words 
uttered in the "Liang-hui-wang REE ” 
chapter of Meng-tzu?? and the ‘“‘Ch’i-wu- 
lun лт " chapter of Chuang-tzu.?? 
Originally, it denotes very tiny hair for it 
was supposed that the hair of animals, 
expecially that of rabbits, became infini- 
tesimally tiny and sharp in autumn. 
* Ch'iu-k'uei" is yellow hollyhock (RRS, 
Abelmoschus manihot) which, unlike the 
following two flowers that bloom in 
autumn, yields yellow blossoms in sum- 
mer. ‘“Ch’iu-mu-tan” is the autumn 
peony (Anemone japonica), and “‘ch’iu- 
hai-t'ang" crab-apple flower,^ both of 
which produce pink flowers in autumn. 
“Ch’iu-lao-hu” denotes the scorching heat 
in early autumn. “Ch’ien-ch’iu-chieh,” 
possessing the implication of enjoying 


‘longevity, is the birthday of Emperor 


Hsuan-tsung ( Bi Xx 58, 685-762) which fell 
on the first day of the lunar eighth 
month and was celebrated with pomp and 
gaiety during his reign. - 

In English, whether in its isolated or 
compound form, the word “autumn,” 
derived from the Latin autumnus, does 
not carry with it so intricate a web of 
associations. As stated elsewhere, the 
English poets are more responsive to 
summer (for its sunny and mild weather) 
and to winter (for its uninviting in- 
clemency). Autumn, to them (Blake, 
Keats and Shelley as examples), means 
either a season of harvest and transition 
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or (Shelley and Thomas Hood as instances) 
of melancholy, but such thematic treat- 
ment of it came to the fore relatively 
late. It is plain that they do not 
endeavor to infuse metaphysics in it. 
Combinations such as “autumnal evening,'. 
“autumnal leaves,” “autumnal tempest,” 
“autumnal breeze," “autumnal tints,” 
“autumnal fruits," “autumnal rains," 
“autumnal flowers," 'fautumn wood,” 
“autumn suns,” and “autumn matron” 
do appear, but quantitatively they 
cannot in any way compare with those 
in Chinese poetry. And these com- 
pounds whether in isolation or in 


any particular contexts become imme- 
diately apparent and thus we will not 
elaborate them here except the last phrase 
“autumnal matron”, meaning figuratively 
any woman past her maturity. Evidently, 
this meaning is acquired through the 
comparison of the state of a middle- 
aged woman with that of the cyclical 
autumn, a season of harvest and maturity 
with the implication of coming decadence. 
These phrases, however, like the Chinese 
ones, whenever they appeared, mostly 
function as a kind of common indicator 
to the poems’ major concern and thus 
they are topical. 
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Scholars’ opinions vary 
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The Student's Bookstore, 1976), p. 60. 
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Wang Li, pp. 810-816. 
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K'ung Ying-ta; SSCCS edition (Rpt. Taipei: I Wen Publishing House, n.d.), 1, 4b. Wang Li 
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彰 定 式 等 (Peking: Chung Hua Bookstore, 1960), and Ch бап Sung セタ 全 宋 詞 , ed. T'ang Kuei- 
chang ЕВ (Peking: Chung Hua Bookstore, 1965) will iie: augment the number. 

Shih chi chuan, TV, 92-102. 

Waley, p. 48. 

Meng-tzu, ed. Chao СҺ ЗІ , commentator Sun Shih 88; SSCCS edition (Rpt. Taipei: І Меп 
Publishing House, n.d.), IA, 4a. 

Chuang-tzu chi-shih, p.79. 

Fu Shu-hsien argues that all the “hai-tang” in the Chinese literary tradition should be “crab- 
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The Continuing Struggle Over DeMaoification | 


Robert A. Scalapino 


Shortly after the abortive revolution 
of September 30, 1965 in Indonesia, a 
young man asked his father, one of the 
victorious generals, “Dad — what are you 
going to do with Sukarno?" The father 
responded, “We don't know yet — but he 
was deeply involved with the Left." 
A moment's silence ensued and then the 
son said, “Father—if you punish Sukarno, 
what can we believe about our past?" 


The contemporary dilemma for PRC’ 


leaders over deMaoization is not dissimilar 
in its largest dimensions. The tasks that 
confront Teng Hsiao-p'ing and his col- 
leagues are to effect fundamental changes 
both in the specific policies and in the 
broader operative principles governing 
Chinese politics during the late Mao era. 
This must be done, however, in such a 
fashion as not to destroy the legitimacy of 
the Communist Party and, therefore, 
Mao himself must be preserved — since he 
remains an indispensable figure to Chinese 
Communism - past, present and future. 
To topple Mao in any thorough-going 
fashion would be to risk ideological 
anarchy and more importantly from the 
standpoint of the present leadership, 
further to erode faith in, hence, allegiance 
to, the basic institutions of PRC govern- 
ment. The situation in the early post-Mao 
era is sufficiently precarious to make any 
PRC leader shun such a risk. 


Consequently, in a fashion. remi- 
niscent of the treatment of Confucius in 
times past, one technique has been to 
reinterpret the master so as to make him 
suitable to present requirements. The 
new Mao in certain respects closely re- 
sembles Teng Hsiao-p'ing just as the new 
Confucius at one point bore a striking 
resemblance to Kang Yu-wei. 

The reshaping of Mao —and Mao 
Thought —is an enormously delicate 
matter, however, fraught with numerous 
difficulties. Let us first note the current 
official position on the seminal issues 
relating to Chinese Communism. The 
People’s Republic of China, it is strongly 
asserted, is still practicing scientific 
socialism based upon Marxism-Leninism : 
and Mao Tse-tung Thought.! Any thesis 
that socialism is being abandoned is false, 
it is emphasized, and those who advocate 
liberalism or “‘anarchism” must be sub- 
jected to intensive criticism and punish- 
ment.” | 

Mao Tse-tung Thought, while a їпаўог 
part of the guiding principles under- 
writing all PRC policies, it is further 
stated, is not the handicraft of Mao alone. 
Rather, it is the product of the collective 
wisdom and experience of many cadres 
who pioneered in shaping Marxism- 
Leninism to fit the contours of Chinese 
society. And what is the essence of 


.* The article is reprinted, with Professor Scalapino’s kind permission, from Issues 
and Studies Vol. 26 No.7. It was originally presented as a paper at the Ninth 
Sino-American Conference on Mainland China, held in Taipeiin mid-June 1980. 
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Mao Tse-tung Thought? It can be 
summarized in the phrase, "seeking truth 
from facts," in other words, a thorough- 
going pragmatism that accepts experi- 
mentation in every aspect of policy. 

' Is this to turn Mao on his head? In 
one sense, yes— in another sense, no. 
With respect to specific policies, the 
present government is pursuing many 
experiments that Mao would most cer- 
tainly have vigorously opposed — indeed, 
did oppose at certain points during his 
life. But this was Mao in his “major 
tradition," the Mao whose words and 
actions on such themes as "politics in 
command" were sufficiently forceful and 
recurrent as to establish a heavy legacy. 
There was also the Mao of the “minor 
tradition," speaking, writing or acting in 
a different vein. In fact, the two Maos 
can be found at times in the same period 
or even in the same document. 

Speaking musically, Mao's life-long 
Score is replete with strong contrapuntal 
passages, posited — often inharmoniously 
— against the dominant chords. Mao was 
not a philosopher in technical terms. 
He was neither the creator nor the propa- 
gator of an interrelated, cosmic body of 
thought sufficiently cohesive to be termed 
. an ideology, despite the efforts of certain 
scholars to make him such. Throughout 
his life, Mao was a political activist 
par excellence ~ a maker of revolution, 
and for him, ideas were always a means to 
that end, hence, having to be constantly 
refashioned to fit the particular occasion. 
The “correct” way of formulating this 
fact in contemporary China, to be sure, is 
to assert that Mao spent his entire lifetime 
“integrating the truth of Marxism- 
Leninism with the concrete experience of 
the Chinese revolution,” in this manner, 
incidentally, linking him intellectually as 
well as functionally with Stalin.? 


The basic inconsistencies and incom- 
patibilities within his words and actions 
never overly troubled Mao because éach 
situation created new opportunities and 
new requirements. A lifetime practicing 
revolutionary cannot by definition be the 
faithful keeper of any body of abstract 
ideas. It is significant that Mao himself 
wanted his writings defined not as 
ideology but as "thought" in order to 
capture their flowing, unfinished quality. 
In all of these respects, Mao was a prag- 
matist, and thus, a pragmatic approach to 
Mao Thought today is not inconsistent 
with this complex man in his essence. 

Yet ‘the pragmatism imbedded in 
Chinese Communism has its limits. 
Certain elements of “Mao Thought" 
remained constant. Mao was no liberal, 
either in personality or in the formal 
political sense. He did not believe in the 
concept of majoritarianism — unless the 
majority were “correct”, namely, agreed 
with him. He had no use for political 
freedom as practiced under Western-style 
parliamentarism because from freedom 
came divisions, weaknesses and stag- 
nation. Quite apart from Marxism- 
Leninism — but partly compatible with 
it — Mao’s heritage lay in the communal 
traditions of Chinese peasant society, 
and he never veered sharply from these. 
Even in his ambivalence toward urbanism 
and in his innate disdain for the urban 
intelligentsia (masking no small degree of 
jealousy and a life-long effort to become 
modern China’s renaissance man), Mao 
betrayed his social heritage. 

Yet this same heritage was compatible 
with the streak of anarchism that ran 
through Mao’s life — his rebellion against 
institutions and authority. The peasant 
rebellion — romanticized — never left his 
consciousness, and when he emphasized 
the mass line or threatened to raise up 
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another Red Army if his will were 
thwarted, he was again revealing his class 
origins. Thus, “Мао Thought" as in- 
herited by Peiping's present rulers encom- 
passed both order and disorder, both 
Obedience and defiance, both commu- 
nalism and a stubborn individualism — as 
did the classical peasant culture of China. 
And just as surely, Mao's heritage led to 
an Imperial tradition. How many leaders 
before him, first rendered powerful by 
having successfully mobilized a peasant 
army, then proceeded to educate them- 
selves via Confucian tutors and “ancient 
books," forthwith launching a “benevo- 
lent rule," but one from which none 
could dissent except at his peril? 

It would be wrong, of course, to 
imply that Mao, the man, or Mao, the 
institution, reflected wholly or only the 
past. His time in history and that of 
China made this impossible. Mao thought 
of himself as a modernizer, and one who 
kept abreast of 20th century ideas in 
science and technology as well as in 
politics. His dedication to the mobili- 
zation of the Chinese people on behalf of 
nation-building and economic develop- 
ment, moreover, was generally in line with 
that image — although his reluctance to 
accept institutions, especially political 
institutions, remained a supreme paradox. 
To the extent that this was in reality a 
campaign against bureaucratism, of course, 
it was a reflection of the contradiction 
that lay within Communism itself 
— the absolute commitment to intensive 
statism pitted against the constant worry 
over the excessive bureaucratism that was 
its inevitable end-product. But in the 
final analysis, Mao's ambivalence toward 
political institutions probably owed more 
to the traditional wariness of the Chinese 
peasant toward the state in all of its forms. 

Against this background, the handling 


of Mao in the early post-Mao era was 
bound to be enormously difficult. Unless 
one were prepared to launch a thorough- 
going counter-revolution, namely, to seek 
the overthrow of the Communist Party 
and those basic policies and institutions 
associated with it (unthinkable among any 
contemporary power-holders in the PRC) 
the first task was to capture Mao’s mantle, 
to seize power in Mao’s name, and there- 
by to rewrite history — as well as contem- 
porary policies — in such a fashion as to 
promote legitimacy while effecting major 
changes. | 

On the whole, this has been most 
skillfully done, at least at the top of the 
political structure. The dramatic ouster 
of the so-called Gang of Four on October 
6, 1976 has been followed by a pro- 
gressive consolidation of the power of 
what may be termed the “old cadre 
group,” headed by Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the 
latest event being the removal of Wang 
Tung-hsing Chi Ten-kui, Wu Teh and 
Ch’en Hsi-lien from key party and state 
posts at the 5th Plenum of the 11th CC in 
late February, 1980.4 The key figures who 
surrounded Mao in the final decade of his 
life — including his wife — have all been 
removed from power at this point, and 
survive in varying degrees of disgrace. 
(One must place Hua Kuo-feng in a 
special category as a born-again Com- 
munist, respectful toward, and dependent 
upon the senior figures who surround and 
guide him. Even so, his tenure in the 
offices which he presently holds is 
uncertain). 

Of nearly equal importance, the old 
cadre group have wrested control or 
influence over both the media and the 
centers of higher education from their 
opponents. Thus, interpretations of the 
past and present can now be made to 
conform to the views of Teng and his 
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associates, and the training of the.next. 


generations aligned to their values and 
priorities. 

Yet these developments have been 
more difficult to execute than outsiders 
generally realized. It is now clear that 
even after the ouster of the Gang of Four, 
a stubborn “old Maoist” group remained 
in the Politburo, prepared to fight for 
their interpretation of Mao Thought, 
with good reason to believe that they 
were holding true to Mao in his major 
tradition and with substantial resources 
on their side. This group — ousted only in 
late 1979 (and officially in February 
1980, as noted) — have been labelled the 
"whatever" school, namely, individuals 
who upheld the thesis that “whatever 
decisions Chairman Mao issued must be 
unswervingly adhered to.” The man 
chosen to serve as prime example of that 
school, Wang Tung-hsing, used various 
weapons including such key party organs 
as Hung Ch'i to fight against the basic 
trends and policies as enunciated in the 
3rd Plenum of December 1978 — all in 
the name of Mao Tse-tung.? 

Given the highly personalized, small- 
group nature of Chinese Communist 
politics at the top, it would be a mistake 
to assume that the battle was fought out 
solely on ideological or policy. grounds. 
Loyalties and hatreds have both run deep. 
Personal alliances consummated in the 
late Mao era were in many cases based 
upon opportunistic considerations or even 
snap judgments made under great pressure. 
Those established earlier generally .had 
deeper roots, being the product of 
common career patterns. But whatever 
their origins, such alliances have been of 
critical importance, and ultimately, all 
were put to a single test — to support or 
oppose Teng Hsiao-p’ing, man and policies. 
This tough, audacious, persistent man has 


been the key to factionalism in Chinese 
politics at the top .for nearly half a 
decade, replacing Chou En-lai in that role. 

In politics, the vital element in victory 
lies in the capacity to build a more effec- 
tive, powerful coalition than one's 
opponents. In this instance, the decisive 
factor was unquestionably the military, 
and more precisely, such veteran military 
figures as Yeh Chien-ying, Hsu Shih-yu 
and many others. Mao never dared to 
break the PLA in the same manner in 
which he broke the party. Hence, when 
Lin Piao fell, the old generals were still in 
place, prepared to aid and protect their 
ex-military civilian comrades to the best 
of. their ability, and able to prevent the 
armed forces from splitting into warring 
factions. 

Chiang Ching and her allies knew well 
who constituted their most dangerous 
opponents, but they did not have the 
means to eliminate them. The People's 
Militia was not a sufficient answer. Thus, 
a senior military-bureaucratic group — 
held at bay only by a living Mao — 
managed to keep the Gang of Four iso- 
lated from the vital source of power, and 
with Mao's death, succeeded in persuading 
or cajoling. such swing elements as Hua 
Kuo-feng and Wang Tung-hsing himself to 
join them. With the critical stages suc- 
cessfully maneuvered, marginal or unre- 
liable elements could be eliminated in the 
process of building a more coherent 
coalition. : 

A strong element of fragility conti- 
nues to exist in the mainland polity, and 
no one can guarantee that the Teng- 
fashioned coalition now emerging in ever 
more complete form will be stable and 
capable of guiding Peiping in the post-Teng 
years. However, few would challenge the 
thesis that the basic trends to date have 
been in conformity with the “verdict” of 
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‘October 1976. 

And how has the newly dominant 
coalition handled Mao? As has been 
noted, the first basic decision, and one 
inevitable under the circumstances was to 
use Mao, not to discard him. From the 
vast quantities of Mao's speeches, writings 
and “instructions,” select passages have 


been chosen to underwrite every basic 


theme and policy currently in vogue. 
How did Mao regard agriculture ? Of 
supreme importance to the development 
of a modern China, and with the peasant 
entitled to share as fully as possible in 
the fruits of his labor and the manage- 
ment of his vital concerns (the production 
team and even the familial unit are thus 
ennobled after battles over these issues 
for many years). 

What was Mao’s attitude toward 
the capitalists? While recognizing 
the proclivities of capitalists for 
greed and corruption when allowed to 
dominate the scene, Mao saw the national 
capitalists as elements of Chinese society 
who had also been exploited, and who 
could make a genuine contribution to 
the nation’s future modernization. 

Self-reliance. An excellent principle 
. to be applied to the extent possible, 
but not to the exclusion of borrowing the 
latest technology of the West and finding 
means of tapping the resources, including 
the capital of the advanced industrial 
world. 

One could go on endlessly with the 
application of selective Maoism to the 
cardinal policies of today. In the course 
of these efforts, it is also essential to 
define those who contributed to or 
pursued Mao Thought in the course of the 
evolution of the Chinese Communist 
movement and those who did not. Wang 
Ming remains for current leaders the 
classic example of the dogmatic Marxist, 


the individual who refused to face the 
realities of the Chinese revolution — 
preferring to serve other masters. On the 
latter point, to be sure, contemporary 
analysts must tread with caution, alert to 
the fact that they are dealing with the 
Stalinist, not the Khrushchev era. The 
impression is nonetheless laid — and in 
unambiguous terms — that only Mao 
Thought represented an integration of 
Marxism-Leninism with the realities of the 
Chinese revolution in this era, not the 
Comintern-Stalinist derived theses of 
Wang Ming. And since as we have noted, 
Mao Thought is the product of collective 
contributions, not the fruit of Mao alone, 
the foundations for a national socialism 
are thereby laid, foundations that carry 
the distinctions between the Chinese 
Marxist tradition and the Comintern 
Maxist tradition back into the heart of the 
Stalin era, the continued strong support 
for Stalin as a “great Marxist-Leninist” 
notwithstanding. As we shall note later, 
however, certain trends of a contrary 
nature of portent to future relations 
with the Soviet Union are also to be seen. . 

It is not merely those who felt Mao's 
fury during the Cultural Revolution and 
its aftermath who have been rehabilitated, 
but a number of individuals earlier criti- 
cized first by Comintern sources, then by 
official histories of recent times. When 
the Maoist cult of personality was at its 
height, Li Ta-chao, having been martyred 
at an early point, was almost the sole 
figure of the early Communist movement 
allowed to hold a position of honor. 
Now, individuals like Ch'ü Ch'iü-pai and 
Li Li-san are being given more favorable 
treatment. And it is admitted that while 
they ultimately “betrayed” the Com- 
munist movement, individuals like Ch'en 
Tu-hsiu and Chang Kuo-t'ao cannot be 
treated as non-persons in dealing with the 
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past since they played important roles in 
the early days. For the first time, some 
attempt is being made to portray events 
like the Ist Congress of the Communist 
Party with greater accuracy. In all of 
these efforts, the thrust is to establish a 
collective as well as a notional heritage. 

Mao himself, however, is not blamed 
for the cult of personality. If we accept 
the theses of current PRC writers and 
political leaders, the great damage was 
done by Lin Piao and the Gang of Four. 
While pushing forward the little red book 
of Mao’s quotations and demanding that 
Mao’s every word be treated as sacrosanct, 
Lin and the Gang were in reality pushing 
Mao forward as a shield to cover their 
own advances. Thus, they left Mao 
Thought in a shambles, having subverted 
it to their own personal goals.6 

In addition to coalition-building (and 
the dismantling of opposing coalitions), 
timing constitutes another key to political 
success. Chinese Communist leaders have 
frequently shown themselves to be mas- 
ters of this art, and the management of 
deMaoification provides an excellent 
example. The initial strike was directed 
almost exclusively against Lin Piao and the 
Gang of Four, and confined in time to the 
Cultural Revolution and the years pre- 
ceding Mao's death. The proportions of 
the campaign were massive, the intensity 
reminiscent of the Cultural Revolution 
campaigns themselves. Every shortcoming 
and error was blamed on the hapless Lin 
and the Gang. е 

In this campaign, the aim was to so 
thoroughly destroy the key figures of the 
fateful years after 1965 that they could 


make neither an historical nor a physical . 


comeback. The current verdict passed 
upon Lin Piao and the Gang of Four has 
had basically three elements. First, in the 
policies they proclaimed, they were 


ultra-eft, pursuing lines guaranteed to 
prevent China's modernization, stifling 
initiatives, increasing internal divisions 
and promoting weaknesses. Second, in 
personality, they were careerists and 
opportunists, creating personal factions 
and seeking to destroy those who opposed 
them with false labels, thereby demol- 


‘ishing the unity of the Communist Party 


and greatly weakening its ties to the 
masses. Finally, in the promotion of 
these goals, as noted earlier, they sought 
to capitalize upon the power and authority 
of Mao, using him for their private ends. 

Thus, at the height of the Cultural 
Revolution, themes such as Mao is “‘the 
greatest genius in the world," and ‘‘his 
every word is truth" or “оле of his state- 
ments is the equal of 10,000 others" were 
advanced. Daily study sessions of Mao 
Thought were made mandatory and Mao's 
“instructions” were to be regarded as akin 
to divine law. But these tactics, according 
to those orchestrating the anti-Lin/anti- 
Gang campaign, were strongly opposed by 
Mao himself. Had he not engaged in self- 
criticism and insisted that such criticisms 
be transmitted to the masses? Had he not 
insisted that official titles be abolished 
and that no reference to any single indivi- 
duals view as "instructions" be made? 
Had he not long championed collective 
leadership, knowing that only via this 
route could democratic centralism and the 
mass line be maintained? Thus, argued 
the campaign directors, only as the iniqui- 
tous cult of personality is eliminated and 
the evil practices and policies of the past 
liquidated, can true Mao Thought be 
rehabilitated. 

In this fashion, the first phase of the 
campaign unfolded, and with it. the 
progressive rehabilitation of many old 
cadres — some of them posthumously — 
individuals swept out of public life in the 
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post-1965 maelstorm. Despite the fact 
that in this period, Mao remained gener- 
ally on a very high pedestal, it was widely 
rumored that in private, many of the new 
leaders were voicing evaluations far from 
favorable. One general theme that spread 
by word of mouth was that Mao had lived 
too long. As a revolutionary leader 
bringing the party to victory, he had been 
indispensable, and in the opening years 
after "Liberation," his judgments had 
been generally correct. Beginning in the 
late 1950s, however, he began to slip into 
errors, culminating in the disasters after 
1965. 

Even if such private evaluations had 
not been forthcoming from the highest 
political circles, there would have been 
problems in stopping with the first phases 
of the deMaoization campaign. How 
could one preserve Mao wholly intact 
while massively assaulting all of those who 
. had been closest to him for many years? 
The sheer audacity of reserving for Mao 
a hallowed place in history as 
leader" and “father of nation" while 
silencing all living members of his 
immediate family and showering his 
widow with epithets is difficult to equal 
in modern political history. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the credibility 
of both the campaign and its leaders 
threatened to become an issue. Cynicism 
was endemic at the public level, with 
increasing talk of a Gang of Five. Wall 
posters and unofficial journals, as we shall 
soon note, played an active role in raising 
candid, often embarrassing questions 
about Mao and his actions. In some cases, 
to be sure, these may well have been 
. authorized by leaders from the Teng group 
since they were still engaged in a fierce 
struggle with the remaining hard-core 
Maoists. In any case, they provided addi- 
tional impetus to move toward ‘a more 


“great 


complex evaluation of recent events, and 
one that would implicate Mao himself 
more directly. 

Thus, a second phase of deMaoization 
ensued. It was publicly and officially 
acknowledged that Mao had made errors, 
especially in his old age. Some of these 
errors, moreover, had been of serious 
proportions, causing damage to innocent 
individuals and disruptions in correct 
policies. In this phase, attention remained 
focused primarily upon the events of the 
Cultural Revolution and its aftermath. 
What had once been private gossip now 
became public assertion: in his advanced 
years, Mao permitted himself to be 
captured by a small coterie of individuals 
and was led into FO Sstyely grave 
mistakes by them. | 

Despite the unfolding of this new 
phase, or perhaps because of it, the' 
struggle to keep control of both the 
pace and the scope of deMaoification now 
intensified. A host of questions were 
forthcoming. What was the balance-sheet 
on Mao, how often was he “correct” in 
his judgments, how often “wrong?” And 
when did the errors commence? How 
much of Chinese Communist history 
would require rewriting to rescue truth 
from the cult of Mao? It was during this 
period that the unofficial journals some- 
times referred to as China’s dissident 
orgens came into greater prominence 
along with Democracy Wall. Answers to 


‘the above questions and others were 


advanced through these channels. It must 
be recognized, of course, that the journals 
and big character posters ran a wide 
gamut. The boldest soon to be labelled 
subversive, was Tan So (Exploration). 
Exploration editors at one point addressed 
Mac without title, referred to the “Maoist 
dictatorship,’ and treated Mao as an 
opponent of democracy.’ This clearly 
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went beyond what could be permitted, 
and for these and other transgressions, 
Wei Ching-sheng would soon be silenced. 
Certain Hong Kong journals sympathetic 
to the Communist government also pre- 
sented relatively harsh evaluations of the 
Chairman. In one case, for example, it 
was suggested that beginning in 1957 
(note the date), “under the onslaught of 
a leftist tide, many emperors, large and 
‘small, arose, “leading to the Cultural 
Revolution which represented” a material 
and spiritual calamity unprecedented in 
Chinese history."? 

In moderate unofficial journals such 
as Ssu-wu lun-t'an (5 April Forum), 
one could find analyses closer to those 
rendered by such party organs as Jen-min 
Jih-pao and Hung Ch'i. One essay, for 
example, produced by “an anonymous 
railway worker," asserted: “We say Chair- 
man Mao was a great leader of the Chinese 
people, and a great historical figure in 
China who had played a special role in the 
Chinese Revolution and won immortal 
merits. . . . However, this does not mean 
that Chairman Mao did not commit any 
errors... . Without his agreement could the: 
*Gang of Four have whipped up the so- 
called movement to ‘repulse the right 
deviation wind of reversing verdicts’ for 
the purpose of over-throwing Comrade 
Teng Hsiao-p'ing?"? 

From the same journal, however, 
comes another verdict which must surely 
skate on the edge of impermissibility: 
“In the 1920s, Chairman Mao studied the 
works of Marxism-Leninism carefully and 
wrote for us not a few famous works on 
how practice must enjoy priority. Yet 
scores of years after, he would let the 
common people and himself become con- 
cerned with how Chou Po and Empress 
Lu struggled for power after the death of 
Liu Pang, etc. With the personal back- 


ground of a small producer, an inward- 
looking sight, too many ancient books 
and plenty of flattering voices in his ears, 
he was now unable to see the rapid 


development of science abroad and unable 


to hear the people's urgent appeals.'"!? 


With the exception of Тап So, the 
thrust of the criticisms during this second 
phase — both those from official sources 
and those from the unofficial journals — 
was directed at Mao's last period in 
power, essentially his post-1965 years. 
The ravages of old age, it was repeatedly 
suggested, had finally taken their toll. 
Meanwhile, however, events were taking 
place that made it increasingly difficult to 
rest with this verdict alone. Progressively, 
almost all of the old cadres who had been 
humiliated and abused in the past were 
being rehabilitated, including Peng Te- 
huai whose travails predated the Cultural 
Revolution — indeed, whose bold defiance 
of Mao’s policies at the time of the Great 
Leap Forward precipitated the first 
‘great cleavage in post-1949 elitist ranks. 
To rehabilitate Peng was to raise issues 
more far-reaching than those revolving 
around Mao’s senility, and it was to push 
the questions about Mao backward in time. 

In sum, the rehabilitation of certain 
key figures could not be made compatible 
with the relatively narrow critique of 
Mao — the man and his role — that was 
characteristic of the opening phases of 
deMaoization in its official form. And if 
the restoration of Peng signalled this fact, 
the reestablishment of Liu Shao-ch’i 
made a third phase of deMaoization inevi- 
table. More than any single individual, 
Liu had been juxtaposed to Mao as the 
arch-enemy, and by the Chairman himself. 
Before Liu’s humiliation ended in death, 
this long-time comrade of Mao had been 
charged not only with representing the 
leading capitalist element within the 
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Chinese Communist movement, the 
sinister master-hand responsible for the 
effort to turn the party and nation from 
the path of Marxism-Leninism, but a 
man whose poisonous — indeed, trea- 
sonous — activities extended back into the 
1920s, serving to abet the Kuomintang 
cause and to deflect the CCP from its true 
course. 

Thus, the formal rehabilitation of Liu 
in early 1980, and Teng's pronouncement 
that while he like others had committed 
certain mistakes, Liu was a great Marxist- 
Leninist, a leader deserving of the respect 
of the Chinese people, made mandatory a 
thorough-going reexamination of the pre- 
vious twenty-five years of party leadership 


and policies. It would no longer suffice to ` 


speak merely of the Cultural Revolution 
and its aftermath. In this light, where 
does deMaoification stand today, and 
what are the prospects for the future? 

First, the evidence would suggest that 
current party leaders are moving toward 
an evaluation of Mao that would: raise 
very considerable questions about his 
judgment on certain critical issues com- 
mencing with the Great Leap Forward 
and ending only with his death. Now, the 
middle-aged as well as the elderly Mao is 
being challenged, and on a series of basic 
domestic policy questions. (One should 
note that foreign policy has been exc- 
luded, at least up to date.) 

As a corollary, the 8th Party Congress 
held in September 1956 is being estab- 
lished as the great watershed between 
success and failure, a Golden Age after 
which increasing troubles ensued. Up to 
1957, it is suggested, the party had 
achieved ever greater unity, relative suc- 
cess in its domestic policies, and hence, 
the widest support from the Chinese 
people. Mistakes had been made, but 
with collective leadership, corrections 


were possible. Intraparty factionalism, 
mozeover, was at a low ebb, with the 
politics of reconciliation having served 
to reduce earlier divisions. Almost all key . 
party figures were working in harmony: 
with each other. And China was enjoying| 
political stability and economic growth. 

-The Golden Age gave way to a period 
of rising problems, beginning in 1957, 
and culminating in the disasters after 
1965. Mistaken policies were at the root · 
of the troubles, and Mao must bear a 
very considerable responsibility for those 
policies. Moreover, when he adopted a 
vindicative attitude toward those who 
sought to challenge his position, and 
enlisted various individuals of inferior 
character and ability to support him, he 
plunged the party into disunity and an 
unending series of crises that threatened 
the very survival of the Chinese nation. 
While the above analysis may be a bit 
stronger than that which has yet appeared 
in official accounts, it is fully in line 
with the words and actions of top leaders 
in recent times. 

Meanwhile, Chou En-lai remains al- 
most without blemish in the trying years 
that followed Mao's fall from grace, 
according to official accounts. Chou is 
quoted widely on a vast number of sub- 
jects, and some of his speeches never 
previously published are now being issued 
to the public. Indeed, Chou En-lai has 
become an active competitor with Mao 
Tse-tung as the individual who should 
personalize for China their “greatest 
Marxist-Leninist,” despite the continuing 
need — and commitment — to preserve 
Mao in an acceptable form. And Chou's 
cause may be abetted by the fact that 


Mao’s errors are steadily being pushed .・ 


backward in time. For example, in 
Ssu-wu lun-t'an, it has now been asserted 
that the proposals for a transition from 
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New Democracy to socialism set forth by 
Liu Shao-chi and others at the 7th 


Party Congress in 1945 and subsequently © 


were "entirely above reproach’’ but they 


were condemned as “rightist” by Мао.!! ` 


Mao was thus wrong on a very: funda- 
mental issue even before the Communist 
Party came to power ~ апа if on this 
issue — on how many others? 

Current leaders, it must be reiterated, 
do not want the denigration of Mao to go 
.too far for reasons outlined earlier. 

Undoubtedly, Teng would still insist that 
Mao's percentage of errors was smaller 
than his, at least in public. Mao must 
not be disgraced. Consequently, the third 
phase of the campaign probably repre- 
sents the last phase in so far as the Teng 
administration is concerned. Indeed, 
they may be worried at this point that the 
campaign against Mao has already- gone 
too far, especially within unofficial circles, 
including the vast mainland public. 
Repeatedly, they have sought to dis- 
tinguish their treatment of Mao from 
Khrushcaev's deStalinization campaign, 
charging that Khrushchev himself contri- 
buted to the build-up of the Stalinist 
. cult of personality in the 1930s and then 
engaged in exaggerated attacks upon 
Stalin after the latter was safely dead to 
further his own political position. Hua 
and others continue to assert that 
“Chairman Mao is the founding father of 
China without whom there would not 
have been the China of today," and that 
“the Chinese leadership will continue to 
be guided by Mao Tse-tung Thought."!? 

One final problem lies unresolved. 
In creating a new breaking point for 
“success. on balance" versus "failure on 
balance" for the Chinese Revolution at 
the point of the 8th Party Congress of 


1956, current leaders have drawn a line 


that places relative success within the era 


of close cooperation and alliance with the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, certain Russian 


. authors have recently gone to great pains 


to point out that in quoting from Liu's 8th 
Congress speech, Chinese sources cons- 
picuously omit the many kind words that 
Liu had to say about Soviet assistance 
and comradeship. And in suggesting that 
on balance, domestic policies were correct 
and successful up to this point, is one 
to assume that Soviet assistance and 
advice were less disastrous than has 
usually been suggested in recent years? 

There is certainly no present indi- 
cation that in the rehabilitation of Liu 
Shao-ch and the further reduction of 
Mao, current leaders are consciously 
moving toward a rehabilitation of the 
USSR. One barrier, to be sure, has been 
removed with the elimination of emphasis 
upon “‘revisionism’’ in attacks upon the 
Soviet Union. But this. seems required 
in the light of mainland experiments. 
The assault upon Soviet “social impe- 
rialism’’ and “hegemonism' continues 
unabated. In a small way, however, 
recent trends in the deMaoification 
campaign might make easier a reduction 
in Peiping-Moscow tension at some point 
in the future. The Soviets, it should be 
noted,: have gambled heavily upon 
deMaoification of a far more extreme 
type than has yet occurred or is likely to 
occur. Still, any trend in this direction 
might prove helpful. 

The real purpose of deMaoification 
for Teng and his associates at this point 
in time, however, does not relate to 
relations with the USSR. It is directed 
toward internal issues: first, the need to 
establish clearly. “the truth" about everits 
during the past twenty-five years so as to 
establish an irreversible pattern for the 
present and future. This requires a 
shift from ‘blind worship" to the 
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*scientific evaluation" of Mao. Thus, 
deMaoification is to serve the purposes of 
the four modernizations, including the 
principle of putting economics in 
command — or at least, in a highly ele- 
vated position; valuing higher education, 
including basic research, especially in 
science and technology; preserving collec- 


tive leadership, and establishing rotation 


in office, allowing greater opportunities 
for younger cadres. 

If these goals are not achieved, 
however — if present policies fail — Mao 
can possibly be used for other purposes — 
older purposes. That rests in the hands of 
leaders yet  unannointed, generations 
yet unborn. 


FOOTNOTES 


For example, see Yeh Chien-ying's speech, "Report on the Revision of the Constitution,” deli- 
vered March 1, 1978, in Documents of the First Session of the Fifth National People's Congress 
of the People's Republic of China, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1978, pp. 175-220 As Yeh 
pointed out, Article 2 of the General Principles of the new Constitution: stated “The guiding 
ideology of the People’s Republic of China is Marxism-Leninism-Mao Tse-tung Thought." 
(p. 178). | 
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the extent that they allow more freedom for the bourgeoisie and, under the pretext of waving - 
the banner of democracy, get people together to create disturbances, carry out political frame- 
ups, disrupt social order and sabotage normal work and production order. These are absolutely 
not allowed. Fostering democracy must be subordinated to stability, unity, the four moderni- 


zations and the fundamental interests of the party and people. The organs of dictatorship must 


carry out their duty to handle all deeds in opposing (which oppose) democracy and socialism 
according to (in accordance with) the law.” Reported over the Nanking Radio Domestic Service 
in Mandarin, as transcribed by Foreign Broadcast Information Service (henceforth FBIS), Daily 
Report — People’s Republic of China, 4 January 1980, p. 0-2. 

It is possible, of course, to argue that all modern Marxist leaders fit a similar pattern. Tito is 
reported to have once said, “Marxism is one-fifth ideology, four-fifths political action.” 

For an authoritative official account of these events immediately afterward, see “China 
Reshuffles Leadership,” Ta Kung Pao, Weekly Supplement, March 6-12, 1980, pp. 1, 3-4. 

For the purported Wang Tung-hsing self-criticism relating to these and other events, supposedly. 
delivered before the Politburo on September 19, 1979, see the Hong Kong Chanwang, No. 431, 
January 16, 1980, as translated in Joint Publications Research Service (henceforth JPRS), 
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China Report — Political, Sociological and Military Affairs, No. 56, February 5, 1980, pp. 11-13. 
See, for example, an article in the Peking Shin-chieh Li-shih (World History), August 2, 1979, 
pp. 57-69, translated by JPRS, February 15, 1980, pp. 3-10. 

“Democracy or a New Dictatorship?” Editorial of a special issue of T'an So (Exploration), 
March 25, 1979, and also Chin Sheng, “Human Rights, Equality and Democracy,” T’an So 
(Exploration), No. 3, March 11, 1979. 

Li Yan, “The Outlook for China in the 1980s," Cheng-ming, No. 27, January 1, 1980, in JPRS, 
China Report —Political, Sociological and Military Affairs, No. 62, February 20,1980. pp.12-21. 
Article by an anonymous Peking Railway worker, “Emancipate the Mind and Clarify the Truth,” 
dated January 22, 1978 in Ssu-wu lun-t’an, No. 14, November 1979, pp. 9-10, in JPRS, Ibid., 
No. 60, February 15, 1980, pp. 7-9. 

Big-character poster by a worker in the capital, “Greetings to a Beautiful Spring of the Mother- 
land,” in Ssu-wu lun-t’an, No. 14, pp. 21-25, in Ibid., pp. 26-31. 

Shik. Hua-sheng, “The Leftist Line and the Proletarian Democratic Revolution,” Ssu-wu lun-t'an, 
No. 12, September 9, 1979, pp. 9-15 in Ibid., January 21, 1980, pp. 1-11. 

It will be recalled that earlier, when it was reported to him that certain critics were claiming that 
Mac was 70 percent correct, 30 percent wrong, Teng supposedly asserted that this was not his 
evaluation of Mao's balance-sheet and that in any case, he himself had possibly been only 60 
percent correct, 40 percent wrong. 

See Hua's remarks before the visiting Japan-China Friendship Dietmen's League delegation on 
March 16, 1980, published in Ta Kung Pao, Weekly Supplement, March 2-26. 1980. n 1 
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Certain Aspects of the Korean Culture (Part I) 


Doo Hun Kim 


Historically and ecologically Korea 
is a unique nation. Unlike most other 
countries, it is homogeneously unified. 


Despite the division of the nation since : 


the end of World War II, into the North 
and the South, there is no division in 
our language, religion, way of living, 
culture, and history. Korea has been a 
unified nation and people for thousands 
of years. 

‘There is no need to sift through all 
available cultural data from the earliest 
dynasty up to the present century. A 
brief review of the main facets of Korea’s 
distinguished culture before the introduc- 
tion of Western civilization will be 
adequate to sustain the contention as 
set forth at the beginning of this article. 

There is no denying the fact that 
came under strong Chinese 
influences in the past. Nevertheless, 
it déveloped a distinctive culture of its 
own, making social, religious, . artistic, 
and intellectual contributions to the 
Oriental civilization as a whole. Korea 
also felt the impact of the Indian culture. 
Today it is eager to accept and reconcile 
the Western cultures while retaining some 
of Korea's traditional flavor. | 

For centuries the quiet lands of 
Korea were tilled by a peace-loving 
people, and many kinds of cereals had 


been cultivated since the dawn of history. 
Meanwhile, through tlie ox plough which 
appeared at the beginning of the sixth 
century, rice cultivation was rapidly 
promoted. By the Koruy Dynasty, 
the demand for rice sometimes overtook 
the supply. In the year 985, King Seong- 
joung, who made it a policy to promote 
agricultural production, ordered , the 
erection of granaries at various places 
throughout the country as a way to 
prevent famine. And soon afterwards, 
he ordered that metal weapons be 
converted into agricultual implements. 
He: even offered prizes for improved 
production. 

The earliest depiction of Korean 
dress comes from the tomb paintings 
of the Kokuryo Dynasty in the sixth 
century. At a later period Korean 
clothing was greatly influenced by China, 
and. the T'ang Dynasty dress was adopted 
in Silla in 624. Mongol styles were 
introduced into the Koryo court in 
the thirteenth century but not without 
resistance, and the people were not much 
affected. The white color became most 
frequently used in adult Korean costumes, 
and the custom is said to have had its 
origin in antiquity, as a symbol of cleanli- 
ness, brightness and fairness. Of clothing . 
materials, hemp and silk were used from 
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the earliest days, and these were gradually 
replaced by woven cotten. 

Since the early days of the Three 
Kingdoms, Korean houses have generally 
taken the form of single-story thatched 
or tile-roofed structure. The heating 


system through pipes beneath the floor,’ 


which can still be found in many places 
in the country, was invented by the 
Kokuryo peopleabout 500 A.D. Elaborate 
wooden constructions were confined to 
the royalty, government offices and 
Buddhist edifices, which began to spring 
up in the fourth century. Some of them, 
built more than 500 or 300 years ago, 
have remained till the present day. Asto 
stone buildings in Korea, they were 
limited to  shrines, pagodas, bridges, 
city gates and walls. 

Ships, as well as horses, for transporta- 
tion were utilized from prehistoric days. 
Though the Korean people were never 
great sea, rovers, they realized the 
importance of having a navy of some 
kind. They put cannon on naval vessels in 
the reign of the last Koryo king. One 
of the greatest of events in Korean history 
was Admiral Yi Soon Shin's use of the 
Turtle ship in meeting the Japanese 
invasion :n 1592. The ship was unusually 
large for that period, also fast and well- 
protected. It was ironclad and belched 
smoke from its prow. For its victory 
over the Japanese, the Korean navy was 
indebted to this Turtle ship. 

Speaking of Korean arts, one can 
easily recognize some outstanding charac- 
_ teristics. Music, singing and dancing have 
all attained a high level of development. 
By the fifth century in the days of 
Kokuryo, the five-string lute, the twelve- 
brass-string harp, the flageolet, the flute, 
the orphic pipe, as well as drums and 
other percussion instruments were in use. 
An excellent. development in the days 


of the Silla Dynasty was bell-casting. 
Some of these bells, weighing more than 
50 or 80 tons each, are still extant. A 
considerable number of melodies and 
songs composed in the days of the Silla 
Dynasty or KoryoDynasty or Yi Dynasty, 
have remained largely intact. 

In fine arts as well as the subsidiary 
techniques, Koreans have achieved a 
distinguished place among world civiliza- 
tions. Painting was highly appreciated 
since the early days, and the mural 
paintings in tombs from the third to the 
sixth centuries, which were discovered 
recently, are evaluated as a highly 
developed pictorial art with a distinctive 
style. Anyone who sees some of the 
pictures produced in the Yi Dynasty will 


- be readily absorbed in their beauty. 


Korean stone sculpture . was 
recognized as a rival to painting. It 
flourished along with the advent of 
Buddhism into Korea ànd became almost 
completely a religious art, appearing 
in the statues, pagodas, stupas, lanterns 
and various ornaments appurtenant to the 
temples or monasteries. First among 
Korean art treasures stands Sokkulam, 
the.stone cave shrine, built in 752 facing 
the Eastern sea, near the Pulkuk Temple 
in Kyongju, which was the capital of the 
Silla Dynasty. Professor C. Osgood, 
anthropologist at Yale University, once 
said that if Korea had contributed nothing 
else to art, the Sokkulam alone might 
outshine all comparable jewels of Eastern 
civilization.? n 

The manufacture of lacquer ware is 
one of Korea's oldest crafts. Good 
specimens of plates and boxes have been 
found in tombs near Pyongyang, dating 
back nearly two thousand years, and 
excellent pieces from various periods 
since that time have also survived. 
Mother-of-pearl inlay with both red and 
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black lacquer was characteristic of the 
Yi Dynasty. There were also various 
kinds of delicate ornaments made of semi- 
precious stones, gold, silver and bronze. 
It is to be regretted that most of these 
pieces have been lost. 

~ Korean ceramics was also а kind of 
fine art. Before the close of the Silla 
Dynasty, technical skill in the potting of 
vessels had been completely mastered. 
The Korean peninsula was rich in the 
plastic clays required for making the 
finest ceramics. Glaze had been applied 
to the surface. For general orientation, 
these ceramics can be classified into the 
three groups of Silla, Koryo and Yi 
dynasties. Foreigners have not stopped 
marveling at the sublime beauty of 
Korean antique potteries. 

Concerning the intellectual activities 
from the early days, there was a high 
regard for astronomy and calendar 
reckonings. A permanent record of 
eclipses has been kept since 57 B.C 
A stone observatory called Chum-Songdae, 
built in 647, still stands at the outskirts 
of Kyongju, the Silla capital, and in 718 
the first water clock was constructed. 
During the  Koryo Dynasty, .the 
astronomers observed 128 solar eclipses 
and 70 comets. What was all the more 
remarkable, was that they had recorded 
34'sunspots with the naked eye. The 
central planisphere in the days of the 
first king of the Yi Dynasty has been 
regarded as one of the outstanding 
scientific achievements of the world. 
Rain gauges were distributed to every 
province in 1442. 

In 789, the national examination 
system, one of the most remarkable 
educational devices of all times, was 
inaugurated as a permanent institution. 
In the middle of the tenth century, 
soon after the Koryo Dynasty had 


established control, competitive examina- 
tions were held for the young people 
of the entire nation. The subjects dealt 
with were heptameter and hexameter 
verse, commentary, historic citation, 
medicine and divination. This system of 
examination stressed the study of Chinese 
classics, and as a result a tremendous 
amount of classics were published. With 
the advent of the Yi Dynasty, came the 
greatest intellectual period in Korean 
history. In 1403, the Chinese characters 
were cast in metal, and numerous books 
written by Korean scholars were printed 
in movable type, decades earlier than the 
publication of the Gutenberg Bible. 
There is evidence that the movable 
metallic type was invented by the Koreans 
between 1232 and 1241. Today, 
approximately 300,000 Korean volumes 
of classics are preserved in the Seoul 
National University Library. | 

Oriental philosophy may be divided 
in three currents: Confucian, Buddhist, 
and Laotzean. These three currents were 
unified during the Sung Dynasty, in 
Chinese modern philosophy, called 
“Syngree Doctrines” which may be 
compared with German Idealism. This 
Syngree doctrinal philosophy was 
introduced to Korea at the end of the 
Koryo Dynasty.? and developed іп 
the Yi Dynasty over a period of 500 
years. During this time Korean scholars 
had attained the highest degree of 
achievement and the theories systematized 
by Yi Toegae and Yi Yulkok surpassed 
those by Chinese and Japanese scholars, 
though. this was largely unknown to 
Western scholars. 

When Christian missionaries first came 
to Korea, they found that the idea of one 
god was not new to the Koreans. For 
centuries, the Koreans had worshiped a 
single god called Hananim, meaning 
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Heaven, similar to the Jehovah of the 
Jewish Old Testament. Perhaps because 
of the one-god belief the Koreans easily 
understood the teachings of Christianity. 
But on the other hand, one-god belief 
of Christianity had. been in conflict with 
the Korean people’s practice of ancestor 


worship, which was especially strong 
among the upper-class Koreans. Under 
these circumstances, the missionaries 


made more converts out of people of the- 


middle or lower classes in the early days. 

There were three kinds of religion in 
Korea before Christianity was introduced: 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism. 
Primitive Shamanism was fast disappearing 
since the Koryo Dynasty, and subsisted 
among the illiterates, particularly the older 
women. Buddhism and Confucianism 
have strongly affected the mental life 
of the Korean people for centuries and 
today they still have a great influence 
in Korea. Each of these three religions 
had its own role to play but since the 
Silla Dynasty they were in a syncretic 
harmony. Chae Chi-Won, a noted scholar 
at the time, said that the national religion 
of his age embraced -three faiths: 
. Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism.* 
Chondogyo, “Religion of the Heavenly 
Way", originated in the way of traditional 
Syncretism effected by Christianity. In 
those respects, Dr. David Chung explained 
the syncretic theory as the HAM-SAM- 
WE-IL, — three religions in one principle 
in Korea, as well as in China and Japan.? 

Christianity "was introduced by a 
` Korean diplomat in the reign of Sonjo, 
the 14th king of the Yi Dynasty, by 
way of China with some Chinese 
translations of Western books on the 
subject. It spread throughout the country 
in the reign of Youngjo, the 21st King. 
The first Christian missionary to enter 
Korea was a French Catholic priest in 


1835. An American physician, Dr. H. H. 
Allen who came to Korea in 1884, was 
the first Protestant missionary to become 
a permanent resident. From the time of 
Allen's arrival, Christianity became a 
strong force in the lives of the Korean 
people. In the following years, 
missionaries established many schools. 
In 1950, there were about 280 missionaries 
in South Korea, mostly from the United 
States. | 

In concluding our review of Korean 
culture, a few remarks on our system 
of alphabets will be in order. The last 
few centuries of .the Silla Dynasty 
witnessed many noteworthy  develop- 
ments. One of them was the invention 
of Yidu, a system by which certain 
Chinese characters were used to indicate 
the suffixes of Korean words. These 
notations were written alongside the 
Chinese texts, thus greatly facilitating 
the reader who has to translate the 
characters into spoken Korean. The 
Chinese system of writing, difficult in 
not being phonetic, at least conforms 
in its isolating structure to Chinese 
speech. The linguistic structure of spoken 
Korean is entirely different and shares 
no common origin with the Chinese. 
In the fifteenth century, on October 9, 
1446, a significant development occurred. 
Several scholars under orders from the 
great king Sea-jong originated a new 
system of alphabets, called Hangul or 


"Onman, meaning a great letter, consisting 


of eleven vowels and fourteen consonants, 
a highly efficient system .of phonetic 
alphabets which put the writing of 
everyday speech within everyone's easy 
reach. Unfortunately, it was neglected 
for centuries by scholars who looked 
down upon it as women's writing, because 
they were used only by the lesser learned 
peoples in writing simple tales and 
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romances, folklores and songs. With the 
coming of the missionaries to Korea 
after 1882, the Bible was translated into 
Hangul. In addition, Korean scholars, 
once they woke up to modern culture 
and nationalism, developed the system 
further and made it generally available 
to the people. While still under Japanese 


rule, they almost finished drafts of a 


Korean dictionary in Hangul During 
the Second World War, several members 


of the Korean Hangul Academy were 
put in prison and the drafts were also 
confiscated by Japanese police. 
Fortunately, following the emancipation 
of Korea in 1945, efforts began to have 
the drafts published, but they were’ 
hindered by the Korean War. Today 
a Korean typewriter using the Hangul 
system of alphabets is in wide use in the 
country. 
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Zen (Ch'an): Its Origin and its Modern Significance" 


John C. H. Wu 
(EE RE) 


1. DIALOGUE BETWEEN TIME 
AND ETERNITY 


A great function of Zen is to help 
us realize that every day of our life is 
a living dialogue between eternity and 
time, a new dawn of creation. That 
is why the Zen masters so often quote the 
following couplet: 


“An eternity of endless void: 
A. day of wind and moon," 


To them, the happy wedding between 
eternity and time is taking place right 
here and now! If our mind is alert enough, 
any humble event can remind us of this 
fresh dawn of creation. Take for instance 
Basho's haiku on the frog: 


An old pond, 
A frog jumps in, — 
Plop! (Blyth's version) 


The old pond symbolizes an eternity 
of silence, while the frog jumping in 
and causing a splash symbolizes a day 
of wind and moon. Can there be a more 
beautiful and  soul-shaking experience 
than to catch the ageless silence breaking 
for the first time into a song? To put 


it in another way, can there be anything 
more thrilling than to feel the first quiv- 
ering of time in the bosom of eternity? 

I once wrote a commentary on 
Basho's haiku along the above lines and 
showed it to the late Dr. Suzuki, who 
liked it so much that he went to the 
extent of saying: “Your interpretation of 
the Basho's poem on the frog hits the 
essence of all genuine religious experi- 
ence." (Jan. 30, 1966) 

At any rate, this vision of the peren- 
nial dialogue between silence and song,. 
between the Void and the throbbing 
universe, points to the essence of Zen. 


2. ZEN AND TAO 


Strictly speaking, Zen can have no 
history, because it has its origin in the 
encounter between the human mind- 
and-heart and some more or less unex- 
pected event, evoking a spark of insight 
into the perennial creativity of the Spirit. 
All anecdotes, historical or imaginary, 
that we find in the inexhaustible Zen 
literature, do not really record the origin 
of Zen but only illustrate the vital dia- 
logue between time and eternity. 

But in the Zen records, the whole 
movement of Zen is alleged to have taken 


* A paper presented at the International Conference on Sinology held in Taipei in August 1980 herewith published 
with the kind consent of Academia Sinica, sponsor of the said conference. 
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start from Sakyamuni Buddha himself. 
Once upon a time, Sakyamuni was lec- 
turing to a great multitude gathered on 
Lin-shan or the Spirit Mountain. After 
. his lecture, he picked up a flower and 
held it before his audience without 
speaking a word. Quite mystified, the 
whole assembly remained silent, wonder- 
ing as to what Sakyamuni wished to 
convey by this unexpected action. Only 
the Venerable Kasyapa broke into an 
understanding smile. Sakyamuni was 
pleased and declared, “I have the secret 
of the right Dharma-Eye, the ineffably 
subtle insight into Nirvana — which 
opens the door of mystic vision of the 
Formless Form, not depending upon 
words and letters, but transmitted outside 
Of all scriptures. I hereby entrust this 
secret to the great Kasyapa."! 

It is fitting that Zen should have 
begun with a flower and a smile. This 
episode, you may say, is too beautiful 
to be true. Yet it is too beautiful not 
to be true. Whoever has invented the 
story has caught the very spirit of Zen — 
a flower that smiled evoking a smile 
that flowers. 

Kasyapa is said to be the First Indian 
Patriarch. of the School of Zen. After 
him there came in succession twenty- 
seven Patriarchs, of whom Bodhidharma 
was the twenty-eighth and the last 
Patriarch of Zen in India. When he came 
to China, he became the First Patriarch 
of Zen in China. Thus, Bodhidharma 
may be regarded as the bridge between 
India and China in the history of Zen. 

It is almost certain that the geneology 
of Indian Patriarchs was a later make- 
up. There is no record in Sanskrit to 
show that there was an Indian School 
of Zen as such. Although the word 
“Zen” or “Chan” in Chinese was a 
transliteration of “Dhyana,” there can be 


no greater difference in meaning between 
two terms than the Indian “Dhyana” 
and the Chinese “‘Ch’an.” Dhyana sig 
nifies a concentrated and methodical 
meditation, while Zen, as the founding 
fathers of the Chinese School understood 
it, has for its essence a sudden flash 
of insight into Reality, or a direct intui- 
tive perception of the Self-nature. Time 
and again the Zen masters have warned 
their disciples that to meditate or reflect 
is to miss it altogether. 

Dr. Hu Shih went to the extent of 
saying, “Chinese Zennism arose not 
out of Indian yoga or Dhyana but as 
a revolt against it."? Perhaps it was not 
so much a deliberate revolt as an uncons- 
cious transformation of Dhyana. But 
whether we call it a revolt or a transfor- 
mation, one thing is certain, and that 
is that Zen is different from Dhyana. 
In the words of Dr. Suzuki, “Zen as 
such did not exist in India — that is, in 
the form as we have it today." He con- 
siders Zen as ‘ће Chinese interpretation 
of the Doctrine of Enlightenment." 
At the same time, he does not fail to 
add that the interpretation was a creative 
one, for the Chinese upholders of the 
Doctrine of Enlightenment did not 
wish to swallow Indian Buddhism un- 
digested. “Тһе practical imagination of 
the Chinese people came thus to create 
Zen, and developed it to the best of 
their abilities to suit their own religious 
requirements. ”’ 

In my view, the School of Zen derived 
its original impetus from the generous 
impulse of Mahayana Buddhism. Without 
this, such a vigorous and dynamic spiritual 
movement could not have been started 
even by the revival of the original Taoism 
of Lao Tzu and Chunag Tzu. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, it was the Mahayana 
impulse that gave rise to a real revival 
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and development of the original insights 
of Lao and Chuang, in the form of Zen. 
As Thomas Merton, with his piercing 
insight, has truly observed, "The true 
inheritors of the thought and spirit of 


Chuang Tzu are the Chinese Zen Buddhists 


294 


of the T’ang period. 

It is not too much to say that the 
fundamental insights of Zen masters 
are identical with those of Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Tzu. The first and second 
chapters of the Tao Teh Ching constitute 
the metaphysical background of Zen. 
The relation between Zen and Chuang 
‘Tzu kas been presented by Dr. Suzuki, 
with the utmost fairness and clarity. 
According to Dr. Suzuki “the most dis- 
tinctively characteristic hallmark of Zen 
is its insistence on the awakening of 
pratyetmajna,” which “‘is an inner percep- 
tion deeply reaching the core of one’s 
being." “This,” he proceeds to say, 
“corresponds to Chuang Tzu’s ‘mind- 
fasting’ or ‘mind-forgetting’ or ‘clear 
as the morning." If this is true — and 
no one with an unbiased mind can think 
otherwise — it means that Chuang Tzu's 
essential insight constitutes the very 
core of Zen. And the only difference 
is that while with Chuang Tzu it remained 
a pure insight, it has become the “most 
essential discipline" in Zen. And it is 
in the development of this discipline 
that modern Japanese Zen has made 
its signal contribution. 

It wil contribute greatly toward 
the understanding of the essential nature 
of Zen to have a clear grasp of what 
Chuang Tzu meant by “mind-fasting,” 
"mind-forgetting," and clear as the 
morning." Let me give an account of 
them in the order signaled.? 


Mind-fasting. This is found in 
Chuang Tzu’s essay on “The Human 


| 


World." It is presented in an imaginary 
conversation between Confucius and his 
beloved disciple Yen Hui. Yen Hui was 
contemplating on making a missionary 
trip to the State of Wei to convert its 
unruly Prince and to save his people 
writhing under his tyranny. On taking 
leave of Confucius, Yen Hui explained 
why he must go, saying "I have heard 
you, Master, say, 'Leave alone the 
well-governed states, but go to those 
where disorder prevails. The place of a 
physician is with the sick.’ My present 
move is motivated by your teaching. I 
will go in the hope of curing the ills of 
that state.” Confucius poured cold 


water on the ardors of his disciple’s 
generous soul, saying, “Alas! Your going 


will only land you in trouble! The prac- 
tice of Tao does not admit of com- 
plexity. Complexity is the source of 
multiplicity and multiplicity causes 
confusion; confusion breeds worry and 
anxiety. A man weighed down by worry 
and anxiety can be of no help to others. 
The ancient men of Tao had it first in 
themselves before they came to find it 
in others. If you have no firm grasp of it 
in yourself, how can you bring it to bear 
upon the conduct of the reckless ones? 
Besides, do you know what dissipates 
virtue and what gives rise to cleverness? 
Virtue is dissipated by the love of name; 
and cleverness is born of contention. 
Both of them are instruments of evil; 
and certainly they are incapable of 
furnishing the ultimate norms of con- 
duct. Granting that you have attained 
substantial virtue and genuine sincerity, 
and granting further that you do not 
strive for name and reputation, yet, 
so long as these qualities of yours 
have not effectively communicated 
themselves to the spirit and mind of 
men, if you force your norms of 
humanity and justice upon men of 
confirned wickedness, this would be 
tantamount to exposing their evils 
by the display of your own right- 
eousness. This is to call calamity 
upon others. He who calls calamity 
upon others only provokes others 
to call calamity on him. I am afraid 
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that this is what is awaiting you!" 

Not to be daunted, Yen Hui said, 
“If I try to act rightly and remain 
humble inside, to use all my resources 
and stil maintain the unity of my 
purpose, will this do?" This again 
failed to satisfy Confusius, who took 
exception to the glaring disparity 
between the inner and the outer. 

Yen Hui then offered his piece 
de resistance. “Let me then be upright 
within but bending without, and 
support my own convictions by quoting 
appropriate words from the ancients. 
Now, to be upright within is to be a 
friend of Heaven. A friend of Heaven 
knows in his heart that he is as truly 
a child of God as the “son of Heaven” 
(the king.) How can a child of God 
be affected by the approval or disap- 
proval of men? Such a man is truly 
to be called an innocent child, a friend 
of Heaven. To be bending without 
is to be a friend of men. To bow, to 
kneel and to bend the body belong 
properly to the manners of the minis- 
ters. I will do as others do. He who 
acts as others do will incur no criticism. 
This is what I call being a friend of men. 
Again, to support my own convictions 
by quoting appropriate words from the 
ancients is to be a friend of the ancients. 
Even though their words are condemna- 
tory of the conduct of the prince, 
they represent in reality time-honored 
truths, not my private views. This 
being the case, I can get away with my 
straightforwardness. This is what I 
call being a friend of the ancients. 
Would that do?” “Pooh” replied 
Confucius, “How can it? You have too 
many ways and means, and too little 
peace of mind. You may indeed get 
away with it, but that’s about all. 
As for transforming another, it is far 
from adequate. The trouble is that 
you are still taking your guidance 
from your own mind." 

Yen Hui said, “I can proceed no 
farther. Can you tell me the way?” 
“Fast,” Confucius replied, “and I 
will tell you the way. But even if you 
have the way, will it be easy to act on 


it? Anyone who deems it easy will 
incur the disapproval of the Bright 
Heaven.” Yen Hui said, “My family 
being poor, I have not tasted wine or 
meat for several months. Is this not 
enough of a fast?” “It is merely litur- 
gical fast,” said Confucius, “but not 
the fast of mind.” “What is the fast of 
mind?” asked Yen Hui, and Confucius 
answered “‘Maintain the unity of your 
will. Cease to listen with the ear, but 
listen with the mind. Cease to listen 
with the mind, but listen with the 
Spirit. The function of the ear is limited 
to hearing; the function of the mind : 
is limited to forming images and ideas. 
As to the spirit, it is an emptiness re- 
sponsive to all things. Tao abides in 
emptiness; and emptiness is the fast 
of mind." 

At this, Yen Hui was enlightened, 
as we may infer from what he remarked: 
“The only obstacle which keeps me 
frorn practicing the fast of mind lies 
in myself. As soon as I come to practice 
it, I realize that there has never been 
myself at all. Is this what you mean 
by emptiness?” “Exactly,” said Con- 
fucius, "that is all there is to it! I 
can tell you that you are now prepared 
to enter into any circle without being 
infected by its name. Where you find 
a receptive ear, sing your song. Other- 
wise, keep your mouth shut. Let 
there be one single dwelling place 
for your spirit, and that is wherever 
the necessity of circumstances leads 
you. In this way, you will not be far 
from your goal. It is easy to walk 
without leaving a trace; the hard thing 
is to walk without touching the ground 
at all. A missionary of man can easily 
resort to human devices and tricks; but 
a missionary of Heaven can have no use 
for such artificial means. You have 
heard of flying with wings; but you 
have not heard of flying without wings. 
You have heard of knowing through 
knowledge; but you have not heard 
of knowing through unknowing. 

Then Confucius continues: 
“Ponder the effect of emptiness. An 
empty room invites brightness and 
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attracts all kinds of felicitious influences 
to dwell therein. Nay more, it will 
radiate its light and happiness all around. 
Thus, while remaining still, it moves 
like a galloping horse. Indeed, if you 
can turn your ear and eye inwards 
and cast out all discriminating knowledge 
of the mind, even spiritual beings will 
make their home in you, not to mention 
men. All things thus undergo a trans- 
forming influence." 

Confirmed in forgetting. The 
original phrase “tso-wang” (А) 
has been translated by Legge as “I 
sit and forget everything," by Giles and 
Lin Yutang as “I can forget myself 
while siting,’ by Fung Yu-lan as “I 
forget everything,” and by Suzuki as 
*mind-forgetting." I feel sure that the 
word “tso” in this context must not 
be taken literally, but rather figuratively. 
It means, to my mind, “being seated 
or steeped in forgetting.” The for- 
getting is universal in scope. You forget 
yourself and you forget everything. 
But ії is not only while you are sitting 
that you forget yourself and everything, 
but at all times and under all circum- 
stances, 

As usual, Chuang Tzu presented 
his teaching in the form of a story. 
Once Yen Hui said to Confucius, 
“I am making progress.” “In what 
way?" “J have forgotten humanity 
and justice,” said Yen Hui. “Very 
well,” said Confucius, “but that is not 
enough.” Another day, Yen Hui re- 
ported that he had forgetten the rites 
and music. This again failed to impress 
Confucius. A third day, he reported 
that he “was steeped in forgetting.” 
This time, Confucius was excited and 
asked him what he meant. Yen Hui 
replied, “I have dropped the body 
and the limbs and discarded intelligence 
and consciousness. Freed from the 
body and knowledge, I have become 
one with the Infinite. This is what 
I mean by being steeped in forgetting.” 
Confucius said, "To be one with the 
Infinite is to have no more preferences. 
To be throughly transformed is to have 
no more fixations. In this you have 


gone ahead of me. Let me follow in 
your steps." 
Clear as the Morning. This phrase is 


. found in a remarkable story that 


Chuang Tzu told about the method 
of a Taoist master training his chosen 
pupil Somebody once said to the 
Taoist master Nu Yu, “You, Sir, are 
advnaced in years, and yet you still 
have the complexion of a child. What 
can be the secret?" “Well,” said Nu 
Yu, “I have been instructed in Tao." 
"Can I learn to attain Tao?" asked 
the other. “Oh no,” said the master, 
*You are not the man for it. In the 
case of Pu-liang I, he had the potenti- 
ality of Sagehood, but was not ac- 
quainted with the Way of Sagehood. 
In my own case, I know the Way of 
Sagehood, but I do not have the poten- 
tiality of Sagehood. So I was desirous 
of teaching him the Way in the hope 
that his potentiality might develop 
into actuality. But do not imagine 
that the task of imparting the Way 
even to a potential Sage was an easy 
one. Even in his case, I had to wait 
and watch for the proper time to 
start the instruction. After three days 
of training, he became detached from 
the world. This accomplished, I 
watched and guided him for seven 
days before he was detached from 
things sensual and material. Then 
again I had to watch and guide him 
for nine more days before he was 
detached from the clinging to life. 
Only when one has been detached 
from the clinging to life can one be 
as clear as the morning. When one 


- is as clear as the morning, one is capable 


of seeing the Unique One. Seeing the 
Unique One, one transcends the past 
and present. To transcend the past and 
present is to enter the realm of no- 
death and no-birth, of the one who 
dispenses death and life to all things 
while he himself does not die nor is 
ever born. When a man is in this state, 
he becomes infinitely adaptable to 
external things, accepting all and 
welcoming all, equal to all tasks, 
whether in tearing down or in building 


up. This is what is called ‘Peace in the 
midst of trials and sufferings.’ How 
can one maintain peace in the midst 
of trials and sufferings? Because it is 
precisely through these that peace is 
perfected.” 


I have reproduced these three passages 
in detail because they contain so many 
seed-thoughts of Zen. This is not to 
deny that the Zen masters were Buddhists; 
but the point is that their predilection 
for the insights of Lao Tzu and Chuang 
Tzu conditioned their choice of similar 
Buddhist ideas for their special attention 
and development. 

Besides, Chuang Tzu’s ideas of the 
“True Man" and Self-discovery have 
exerted a profound influence on all 
the Zen masters. This influence is parti- 
cularly evident in the doctrines of Lin 
Chi and his house. 

One of the profoundest insights 
of Chuang Tzu is that “Only the True 
Man can have true knowledge." The 
emphasis is on being rather than knowing. 
It will be seen that this is one of the 
distinctive features of Zen. Be and you 
will know. Instead of “Cogito, ergo 
sum", Zen says, “Ѕит, ergo cogito." 


3. A FLOWER 
OF THE CHINESE SPIRIT 


Dr. C. G. Jung said, “Zen is one of 
the most wonderful blossoms of the 
Chinese spirit, easily impregnated by the 
immense thought-world of Buddhism.’ 
To my mind, one ofthe most characteristic 
features of the Chinese spirit is the spirit 
of joy and playfulness in its search and 
pursuance of wisdom. In my essay 
on “The Spirit of Joy in Chinese Philoso- 
phy," I have illustrated the different 
modes of joy as revealed in the words 
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and actions of Confucians, Taoists and 
Zen Buddhists. I know very well that 
this spirit of joy and playfulness is not 
unknown to the West-… philosophers 
and sages. But nevertheless, this spirit 
does not seem to be as prevalent as it 
is with us. As I have observed, even when 
the winds of adversity have been blowing 
against us for a long time, our people 
are still able to maintain our spirit of 
joy and playfulness. As Zen embodies 
this spirit so perfectly, we may well say 
that it is a most wonderful blossom of 
the Chinese spirit. Let one example 
suffice: A monk asked a Zen master, 
“When a man realizes the Truth but does 


. not know how to express it, what is 


he like?" The master answered, “Не is 
like a dumb person eating honey 
That is, all he can do is try to induce 
you to eat it for yourself, but can never 
describe how it tastes. This reminds 
me of the words of the Psalmist: “О 
taste, and see that the Lord is sweet!” 


(Ps. 34) 


4. THE VITAL RELEVANCE OF 
ZEN TO THE MODERN AGE 


In his remarkable article, “It’s What’s 
Bugging Them,"!? William C. McFadden 
reports a three-day conference on student 
stress in college experience. I am es- 
pecially struck by this: 


When the causes of stress had been 
exhaustively set down, one student 
could still remark: "It's all those things 
and none of those things. It’s some- 
thing else." A second readily agreed, 
“All E know is that something is bugging 
me." A third demanded to know what 
this something was. “It sounded like 
a void, or a nothing; but then how do 
you talk about it?" 

Someone identified the missing factor 
as truth, and another, as beauty, but 
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both suggestions were quickly rejected. 
The “something” was much more vague 

' and undefined. A fellow named Mike 
expressed it best at the end of a stirring 
speech: “The heart needs more room 
to breathe!" 


The writer's comments on this are no less 
striking: 


The restless heart has been with man 
for a long time. The philosopher 
seeks some absolute; mortal man 
yearns for immortality; temporal man 
seeks to be grounded in the eternal; 
finize man longs for the infinite. 

But precisely because this absolute 
is infinite, it must be vague and ill- 
defined, a "something" that seems a 
void, a nothing. The infinite that is 
clearly defined ceases thereby to be 
infinite. 


The writer was not thinking of Taoism 
and Zen. But he has brought up a vital 
point in the spiritual situation of the 
contemporary age, which makes me 
understand why Taoism and Zen exercise 
such zn irresistible attraction upon the 
minds of the young generation in the 
West. It is in the Taoist paradoxes and 
enigmas of Zen that they hope to find 
that "something" which is bugging 
them. · Their spirit feels ill at ease with 
-the neatly-defined concepts and dogmas 
of their traditional religion. The tradi- 
tional theology appears too much to 
them ‘ike a book on geometry. It has 


laid too much emphasis upon the com- 


municable aspect of things spiritual, 
while neglecting, almost completely, that 
which is incommunicable. This is where 
Taoism and Zen come in. They do not 
try to communicate the incommunicable, 
but they have a way of evoking it, thereby 
broadening your mental horizons and 
creating more room for the heart to 


breathe. 

One of the most characteristic traits 
of the Chinese spirit is its predilection 
for the suggestive and evocative as against 
a well-rounded and systematic exposition 
of ideas. The most charming poems in 
Chinese are those quatrains, of which 
it may be said that “the words have 
stopped, but the sense goes on without 
end.” Realizing that what is expressible 
in words, colors and sounds must always 
fall short of Reality, the Chinese spirit 
finds its home in what is beyond words, 
colors and sound. It uses words to 
evoke the Indefinable, sounds to evoke 
Silence, and colors to evoke the formless 
Void. It uses all the material things 
to evoke the Spirit. 

In a review of Herbert Giles’ transla- 
tion of Chinese poems, Lytton Strachey 
has brought out the differences between 
Greek and Chinese art and poetry. 
“Greek art is, in every sense of the word, 
the most finished in the world; it is for 
ever seeking to express completely and 
finally. Thus the most exquisite of the 
lyrics in the Greek Anthology are, funda- 
mentally, epigrams. . . Different, indeed, 
is the effect of the Chinese lyric. It 


‘is the very converse of the epigram; 


it aims at producing an impression which, 
so far from being final, must be merely 
the prelude to a long series of visions 
and of feelings. It hints at wonders; 
and the revelation it at last gives us is 
never a complete one, it is clothed in the 
indefinability of our subtlest thoughts.” 

Take, for instance, a lovely quatrain 
of twenty words by Li Po: 


A fair girl draws the blind aside 

And sadly sits with drooping head; 

I see the burning tears glide, 

But know not why those tears are 
shed. 
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Commenting on this poem, Strachey 
wrote: “The blind is drawn aside for 
a moment and we catch a glimpse of a 
vision which starts us off on a mysterious 
voyage down the widening river of imagi- 
nation. Many of these poems partake of 
the nature of the chose vue; but they 
are not photographic records of the 
isolated facts; they are delicate pastel 
drawings .of some intimately seized ex- 
perience.” 

This is the style of Chinese poetry, 
painting and art of living. And this is 
also the style of Zen. It is in this sense 
that Zen is truly one of the most typical 
flowers of the Chinese spirit. 

The Western civilization, on the other 
hand, is predominantly a product of the 
Greek Spirit. By this time, it has been 
developed to a saturating point, so that 
the profounder spirits in the West have 
begun to feel what it lacks, just at a time 
when the more progressive elements in 
the East have begun to sense its strength. 
Hence the paradox that Zen seems to be 
of a greater impact on the Western than 
on the Oriental intellectuals, whose 
greatest ambition is to catch up with the 
West in its scientific civilization. However, 
the fact that the spirit of Zen has begun 
to permeate the vanguards of Western 
thinkers is bound to affect the East in 
the long run.. Humanity is one, and 
it is moving beyond East and West. 
It is only by moving beyond that the 
East and the West will be vitally synthe- 
sized. If I may venture on a prediction 
in such unpredictable qnatters, this vital 
synthesis will probably be attained 
first in the West. But once attained, 
it will spread to the whole world. 

It is well for the East to remember 
that even on the natural plane, the phi- 
losophy of Chuang Tzu, a main source 
of Zen, has, as Alan Watts so keenly 


perceives, an “astonishing relevance to 
modern man’s predicament.” Watts 
sees much in common between Chuang 
Tzu and Teihard de Chardin in their 
vision of the universe as an organic 
whole. This vision is “far more consistent 
with 20th century science than Newton’s 
essentially mechanical model of the 
universe as an interaction of atomic 
‘billiard balls.’ "H 

On the other hand, the West should 
remember that Zen is not something 
entirely without reason or rhyme, for 
certainly there is method in its madness. 
No one has put it better than Thomas 
Merton: 


The fashion of Zen in certain Western 
circles fits into the rather confused 
pattern of spiritual revolution and 
renewal. It represents a certain under- 
standable dissatisfaction with conven- 
tional spiritual patterns and with ethical 
and religious formalism. It is a sympton 
of Western man’s desperate need to 
recover spontaneity and depth in a 
world which his. technological skill 
has made rigid, artificial, and spiritually 
void. But in its association with the 
need to recover authentic sense ex- 
perience, Western Zen has become 
identified . with a spirit of improvisa- 
tion and experimentation, with a sort 
of moral anarchy that forgets how much 
tough discipline and what severe tradi- 
tional mores are presupposed by the 
Zen of China and Japan. So also with 
Chuang Tzu. He might easily be read 
today as one preaching a gospel of 
license and uncontrol. Chuang Tzu 
himself would be the first to say that 
you cannot tell people to do whatever 
they want when they don’t even know 
what they want in the first place! 
Then also, we must realize that while 
there is a certain skeptical and down- 
to-earth quality in Chuang Tzu’s 
critique of Confucianism, Chuang Tzu’s 
philosophy is essentially religious and 
mystical. It belongs in the context 
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of a society in which every aspect of 
life was seen in relation to the sacred. 


Modern emulators of Zen masters are 
too apt to forget that their spiritual 
insights and enlightenment were built 
upon the foundation of extremely 
ascetical self-cultivation. Their freedom 
of spirit was conditioned upon the achieve- 
ment of self-mastery, detaching them- 
selves from all distracting passions and 
desires. Certainly, nothing could be 
farther from their way than the way of 
the hippies and beatniks. 

However, the restlessness and revolts 
of modern youth against social conven- 
tions and religious traditions are not 
without understandable reasons. It 
was St. Paul who said, “For the letter 
kills, but the spirit gives life." (2 Cor. 3:6) 
Whenever the prevailing religion or phi- 
losophy of life is congealed into dead 
forms and conventions, and hopelessly 
attached to the letter, the spirit of youth 
and original genius is sure to feel ill at 
home and restive, and try desperately 
to attempt a breakthrough at any cost. 

When you hear in a “Christian” 
country such a cry as “God is dead!” 
you can be sure that it is really not God 
who is dead, but the God that the elder 
generation and the dry as dust theologians 
have tried to confine in the airtight 
compartment of a static concept, is 
indeed dead, in fact such a God has never 
lived at all. 

Modern Christians have shamefully 
neglected the Third Person of the Holy 
Trinity: The Spirit. It is the Spirit that 
keeps our faith and thought dynamic. 
It is the Spirit that keeps our hearts 
thirsting for God, and it is the Spirit 
that constantly reminds us that our 
hearts are made for God so that they 
are restless till they rest in God. Now 


that the Letter has killed God, only 
the Spirit can restore to us the Living 
God. 

It is in this light that we can also 
understand the rise and flowering of 
Zen in China since the sixth century. 
By that time, there was already a con- 
siderable number of Buddhist scriptures 
translated into Chinese, and the tre- 
mendous impetus given by Kumarajiva a 
century earlier was still gathering momen- 
tum. It is understandable that the rank 
and file of Chinese Buddhists had great 
adoration for scriptures, and a blind 
attachment to the letter and form of 
religion. We can get a glimpse of this 
from the popular story of the encounter 
between the pious Emperor Wu of Liang 
(r. 502-549) and Boddhidharma, alleged 
to have taken place in 528. At the 
audience the emperor is said to have 
asked, “Since I came to the throne, 
I have built countless temples, copied 
countless sutras, and given supplies to 
countless monks. Is there any merit 
in all this?” “There is no merit at all!” 
was the unexpected reply of the Indian 
guest. “Why is there no merit?” asked 
the emperor again. “АП these," said 
Bodhidharma, “are only the little deeds 
of men and gods, a leaking source of 
rewards, which follow them as the shadow 
follows the body. The shadow may 
appear to exist, but it has по sub- 
stance.” “What then is true merit?” 
“True merit consists in the subtle com- 
prehension of pure wisdom, whose sub- 
stance is silent and void. But this kind 
of merit cannot be pursued according 
to the ways of the world.” The emperor 
further asked, “‘What is the first principle 
of the sacred doctrine?” “Vast emptiness 
with nothing sacred about it!” was the 
answer. Finally the emperor asked, 
“Who is it that stands before me?” 
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"I don't know!" said Bodhidharma, 
and took his leave.! (Ching Teh Ch'uan 
Teng Lu, Book Пр) 

One may well doubt whether this 
interview ever happened. But the unex- 
pected nature of Bodhidharma’s answers 
are truly tantalizing and refreshing. In 
fact, unpredictability is quite charac- 
teristic of Zen and Zen masters. They 
remind me of what Christ said of the 
Spirit: 
You hear the sound it makes but you 
do not know where it comes from, or 
where it goes. So it is with everyone 
begotten of the Spirit." (John: 3.6) 

I do not go so far as to identify Zen 
with the Spirit, but I cannot help feeling 
that Zen has a certain ineffable affinity 
with the Spirit. Whenever a vital tradition 
has become conventionalized, exter- 
nalized, and over-systematized, and when- 
ever the pursuance of good and avoidance 
of evil are made to rest on the promise 
of rewards and the threat of punishment, 
the Spirit will arise to start a counter- 
movement, laying stress upon a new 
sincerity, a new inwardization, and 
fresh spontaneity. Not that it ignores 
the distinction between good and evil, 
but that it wants to see people follow 
the good and avoid the evil solely for 
the sake of love, and not for the hope 
of reward and the fear of hell. Confucius 
was sighing, “Alas, I have not seen anyone 
who loves virtue as he loves a beautiful 
lady!” (Analects) 

According to the original Confucian 
ideal, sincerity is the vital basis of one’s 
moral life. If we can love goodness as 
spontaneously as we love a beautiful 
person, and hate evil as spontaneously 
as we hate a bad smell, then we are really 
sincere. And all spontaneity and sincerity 


"The wind blows where it will 


spring from the Spirit. 

It is my conviction that the original 
impulse of Ju (Confucianism), Tao, 
and Zen come directly from the Spirit. 
The Spirit is the living fountain of all 
vital movements. But in the course of 
time, the later adherents of each move- 
ment are apt to forget about the Spirit, 
so that the words of Jeremiah would 
apply equally well to all: “Be amazed 
at this, O heavens, and shudder with sheer 
horror, says the Lord. Two evils have 
my people done: they have forsaken 
me the source of living waters; they have 
dug themselves cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that hold no water." (Jeremiah, 2.13) 

To the Christians, Zen does not bring 
any new truths, but it does remind them 
of old truths and stimulate them to 
a deeper comprehension of them. 

One of the most significant books 
of this age of confusion is Dom Aelred 
Graham’s Zen Catholicism. As Dom 
Aelred sees it, the spirit of Zen lies 
in letting God play rather than playing 
God. He shows a profound insight 
when he says the “satori” or enlighten- 
ment “is the disappearance of the self- 
conscious me before the full realization of 
the unselfconscious I.214 It is only after 
this realization that one no longer plays 
God, but lets God play. With an inflated 
ego and narrow conceptions of God, a 
Christian would do more harm than good 
to the world by his preaching. Although 
he may be repeating Christ’s prayer: 
“They will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” he is really saying “My will 
be done in heaven as it is on earth." 

The impact of Zen upon the West 
should at least help to remind it of the 
imperative necessity of returning to the 
living fountains of Divine Wisdom. 
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Korean Monk Chinul’s Theory of Sudden 
Enlightenment and Gradual Practice 


Sung Bae Park 


Korean Buddhists have traditionally 
believed that Zen* Buddhism was brought 
to China by the Indian monk Bodhidharma 

(SEES), later known as Zen’s first 
patriarch, in the early part of the sixth 
century.! They have also adhered to the 
. interpretation of Bodhidharma's message 
given by Huineng (ЖЕ A. D. 638-713), 
the sixth patriarch, in his Platform 
Sūtra (JHí$)? With the advent of 
Western academic interest in Zen 
Buddhism, many questions have been 
raised regarding the origin of the school? 
the historicity of Bodhidharma,? the 
authorship of the Platform Siitra,* 
and so forth. The focus on such questions 
might be best described as surprising to 
those traditional East Asian scholars 
concerned with Buddhist thought; for 
these individuals, as well as for members 
of the Buddhist community itself, the 
study of Zen has been seen mainly in 
terms of a single issue: What, on the 
deepest level, is the meaning of the 
doctrines which Bodhidharma and Hui- 
neng set forth. It was not asked whether 
or not Bodhidharma came to China but 
rather why he came,® what his real 


* Also transliterated as “Ch'an”. 


message was, how he attempted to 
transmit it, and most importantly, how 
one might personally attain to its realiza- 
tion. It was from such a standpoint 
that the Korean monk Chinul produced 
his classic writings on Zen in the twelfth 
century. In order to better understand 
his thought, therefore, let us here ap- 
proach the Zen tradition from a similar 
standpoint. 
In his Astieh-mo-lun 

Bodhidharma speaks as follows: 


(ШШК), 


A transmission from mind to mind 
(EX EOS, with no dependence on 
words and letters (UX. =). 

a, 


While the precise meaning of this sentence 
may not be apparent, we can be sure 
that it constitutes a fundamental tenet of 
Zen Buddhism; similar or identical state- 
ments are often given prominence in 
various texts of Zen literature. Consider, 
for example, the following lines from the 
Tsu-t’ing shih yüan (UB E40) by Mu- 
yen (Ё) of the Sung Dynasty:? 
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A separate transmission outside the 


scriptures (Ж 71 91480) . 

No dependence on words and letters 
( 不 立 文字 ) 

A direct pointing at man’s mind ( É 指 
Aa») 

Seeing one's nature and becoming a 


Buddha. (К Bi 46 ) 


The primary goal of the Zen prac- 
tioner, tken, is not to study written scrip- 
tures, but to awaken to his intrinsic 
Buddha-nature. This view holds true 
regardless of the historicity of the 
“Bodhidharma” to whom it is attributed. 

In the Platform Sutra (31), Hui 
neng says, 


If you are not able to obtain self- 
awakening, you must arouse prajüd 
illumination, and then in one instant 
all false thoughts will be destroyed. 
Once you have awakened to the fact 
that you yourself are your own best 
teacher, in one awakening you will 


become a Buddha.? 
( 涩 若 不 得 自 悟 ” 当 起 般若 观照 
ЖЫН 18008 WEA RIES 


各 ”一 司 序 至 佛 地 ) 


Prajné, “wisdom,” is one of the six 
qualities to be perfected in Mahayana 
Buddhism, but in the Platform Siitra, 
prajfia is seen as nothing but our own 
self-nature. Huineng holds that the 
human being is intrinsically and originally 
not subject to error, not disturbed, and 
not in a state of ignorance. Therefore, 
he insists that there can be no better 
teacher than this inner nature itself. 
All that is really necessary is to awaken 
to what is already present within. Once 
this happens, ie. once enlightenment 
is attained, all wrong beliefs will be 
instantaneously obliterated. The person 
who undergoes such ап experience, 
having become an everlasting Buddha, 


will never again be subject to delusion.!? 
The point is made even more clearly 
in another verse of the Platform Sutra 
(41): . 


Self-awakening by self-nature, and 
sudden practice with sudden awakening; 
there is nothing gradual in them, so 
that all methods (of practice) are -> 
unnecessary.! Х 


Thus did Hui-neng proclaim the doctrines 
of “sudden enlightenment” and “sudden 
practice.” Since his time, this famous 
line has been maintained as the credo 
of the southern school of Zen Buddhism. 

At the beginning of the Tun-wu- 
ju-tao-yao-men-lun (йі A Ў E P3691? of 
Hui-hai ( 慧 海 died in A. D. 8007), an 
early exponent of the southern school, 
we find this very interesting dialogue: 


Question: What method must we prac- 
tice in order to attain deliver- 


ance? (KEE 即 得 解 
№) 
Answer: It can be attained only 


through sudden illumination. 


"ome E SUR. 


Question: What is sudden illumination? 
( х1] АЙА 58) 

“Sudden” means ridding our- 
slves of deluded thoughts in- 
stantaneously. (#4 ЖД 
3X) 

*Ilumination" means the re- 
alization that there is nothing ' 
to be attained. ( B55 EIE 
所 得 ) 


Here we have a classic statement of 
Hui-neng's doctrine, which may now be 
summarized as follows: First, our self- 
nature is originally full of perfect wisdom. 
Second, once we become aware of this 
fact, then our false thoughts — no matter 
how long we have had them, no matter 


Answer: 
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how heavy they may be — will be de- 
stroyed instantaneously, without the need 
for any gradual process of (meditative) 
practice. Or, as Huang-pao (3& EE died 
A. D. 850) says in his Chuan hsin fa yao 
(Еш): 


Bodhidharma did not come to teach 
us any special doctrine, but rather to 
tell us that we are originally Buddhas. 


Many Zen masters have praised this sen- 
tence as being an excellent expression 
of the doctrine of the patriarchs. 

For several centuries after  Hui- 
neng, various schools criticized his notion 
of enlightenment as a sudden event, 
unrelated to long-term practice. None, 
however, was able to arrest the spread 
and influence of this notion throughout 
the world of Chinese Buddhism. Even 
among the Sdn (Zen) Buddhists of Korea, 
Hui-neng’s doctrine became nearly all- 
pervasive; it is said that by the end of the 
Silla Dynasty, all ‘nine mountains of 
the Sdn school” adhered to the position 
of the sixth patriarch.!^ 

In the middle of the Koryó Dynasty, 
however, Hui-neng's teaching of sudden 
enlightenment was severely challenged 
by Chinul (41158-1210), a Son 
master and founder of the Chogye sect 
(Bi BR). Chinul had tremendous 
respect for Huineng, and regarded the 
Platform Siitra as a valuable guide to 
enlightenment.!® In time, however, he 
began to discover what he felt were flaws 
‘in the teachings of the southern school, 
at least as these had been transmitted 
by Huineng's followers.!7 First of all, 
Chinul criticized the conception of 
“sudden practice,’ in terms of which 
all spiritual exercises are supposed to 
be completed at the moment of sudden 
enlightenment. Not only did he deny 


the accuracy of this view, but went so 
far as to assert that practice is more 
urgently required after enlightenment 
than at any time before. According 
to Chinul, any practice prior to the 
moment of enlightenment is not real 
practice, because the unenlightened mind 
is invariably deluded by false thoughts 
and doubts, hence cannot generate 
real spiritual benefit. 18 

We must be careful here about the 
precise meaning of the term “enlighten- 
ment" as used by Chinul, since he appar- 
ently employs it quite differently than 
did Hui-neng. For the sixth patriarch, 
enlightenment comprises the full realiza- 
tion of one’s self-nature, which is originally 
endowed with every benefit of religious 
practice. According to Chinul, however, 
there are two levels of enlightenment, viz. 
initial insight and ultimate wisdom.!? 
Initial insight is defined simply as an 
unproved and "immature" form of 
enlightenment; while Chinul admits that 
certain “religious geniuses” might attain 
ultimate wisdom in a single moment, 
it is nevertheless true that ordinary 
men must inevitably pass first through 
the stage of initial insight. (He adds 
that as a matter of fact, he has never 
yet encountered such a “genius” as could 
be an exception to the general rule.) 
From Chinul’s standpoint,. then, it was 
the failure of many adherents of Hui- 
neng to distinguish between the two 
kinds of enlightenment which led them 
into a state of confusion, and, as a result, 
of liability to erroneous conduct.?? 
Most importantly, they were likely to 
prematurely abandon, in accord with 
the notion of "sudden practice," all 
religious exercises (especially meditation), 
despite the fact that their “enlighten- 
ment" had been only a preliminary one. 
Chinul deeply laments this error, noting 
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that misunderstanding of the sudden 
doctrine affects not only the period 
after inidal insight but also that prior 
to this insight, for it leads the spiritual 
aspirant into a tendency to neglect 
all aspects of everyday life except those 
Zen practices said to be conducive to the 
so-called sudden enlightenment ex- 
perience. Such people may thus become 
overly attached to sitting in meditation 
or clinging to a quiet place free from 
human society, thereby omitting an 
essential component of the bodhisattva 
path. 

We can see, therefore, that for Chinul 
the “sudden enlightenment” of Hui- 
neng’s doctrine must be equivalent to 
the “ultimate wisdom” of his own theory. 
Only after this highest enlightenment is 
reached can all practice be suspended. 
As we have seen, however, there is for 
most people the danger of confusing 
a flash of initial insight with this ultimate 
state, and thus of giving up practice at 
that very moment when it becomes 
spiritually efficacious. By taking this 
position, Chinul effectively counters the 
"no-further-practice" dictum of Hui- 
neng’s followers without getting into 
a position directly opposed to that of 
the great man himself. Huineng is 
not contradicted; one is only admonished 
to see the proper referent of his words, 
viz. the second stage of enlightenment. 
Now, within Chinul’s own system, if 
“enlightenment” (i.e. initial insight) is the 
starting point for "true" practice, how 
exactly are we to understand the distinc- 
tion between this practice and that 
which took place prior to the “enlighten- 
ment" experience? In what sense, that 
is, should the meditation, displays of 
compassion, etc., of one who is as yet 
without insight be considered ‘“‘false,” 
or rather “to no ultimate avail" ( (B)? 


The first criterion upon which Chinul 
makes this distinction is that of duality 
versus non-duality. Thoughts, words, 
and deeds proceeding from a conscious- 
ness that distinguishes “self” from “other” 
must invariably carry some component 
of self-will, desire for reward, etc. The 
fictional nature of all distinctions is 
realized for the first time in the moment 
of initial insight; practice occurring prior 
to this discovery, therefore, will typically 
involve varying degrees of doubt, hypoc- 
risy, and disorder, none of which is con- 
ducive to the total equanimity that 
characterizes Buddhahood. 

A second criterion concerns whether 
or not our cognitions, and the acts based 
thereon, occur “directly” or are derived 
from sense-perception. Sense-based (i.e. 
pre-insight) knowledge is said to be 
marked by prejudice, misjudgement, and 
attachment. 

Third, are the mental functions and 
resultant behavior of the aspirant “artifi- 
cial” or “natural”? This distinction 
might be better expresed by the terms 
“contrived” or “‘self-conscious’’, on the 
one hand, as opposed to “spontaneous” 
or “not self-conscious,” on the one 
hand, as opposed to “spontaneous” or 
“not self-conscious” on the other. Again, 
it is held that the “artificial” behavior 
of one who has not attained to the first 
type of enlightenment tends always to 
destroy harmony and peace. 

Finally, and most important form 
Chinul’s standpoint, is the question 
of whether or not one can reach that 
meditative state in which the application 
of ргајћа (wisdom) occurs within a 
context of total one-pointedness or fixed 
attention (samadhi), regardless of how 
noisy or quiet, how busy or slow, how 
miserable or happy his external circum- 
stances may be.?! Тһе characteristic 
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of meditation practiced before initial 
insight is usually one of imbalance. 
If, in other words, the meditator concen- 
trates on the attainment of samadhi, 
he easily becomes attached to that aspect 
and separated from ргајйа; this causes 
him to sink into the state of torpor, 
known as hon-ch'im (ЕЎ, зуйпа) 2? ЇЇ, 
on the other hand, the primary focus 
is upon prajna, he may well become 
overly attached thereto and thus be cut 
off from samadhi; such a situation will 
lead him into the state of agitation 
called san-lan (#8L, — suddhatya).? 
Meditation performed under these condi- 
tions will, therefore, be extremely restless, 
bouncing back and forth like a ball 
kicked from one side to the other. It 
is for this reason that practice prior to 
initial insight cannot be called “true” 
practice. Chinul does not say, however, 
that such practice is useless; he considers 
it, rather, a transitional and temporary 
aid for the "sickness" which characterizes 
ordinary men. Medical problems often 
require "first aid:” similarly, it is neces- 
sary to practice meditation, compassion, 
etc., even before the first stage of enlight- 
enment. But the sooner one can get 
past this kind of practice, the better 
off he will be, for its “benefits” apply 
only to those who are “very sick.” 

In light of Chinul’s view on this 
matter, it would be natural for the 
Buddhist to ask him the following ques- 
tion: Since "true practice" is inaccessible 
.to the ordinary (pre-insight) aspirant, 
should such a person not, therefore, 
give up his attempts to manifest the 
compassion of the Buddha in his own 
life? Chinul’s answer is that everyone 
should try to attain to this compassion, 
but should understand that his efforts 


hardly go beyond the level of imitation; . 


only after initial insight does true practice 


of the compassion of the Buddha become 
possible. He describes the characteristic 
feature of such true practice in this 
manner: 


Unlimited service due to endless com- 
passion for sentient beings, with a 
unity of samadhi and prajfia. 4 


Chinul was, as we have stated above, 
by no means the only person to criticize 
the school of Hui-neng. In taking up 
the doctrine of “first enlightenment, 
then practice," he reasserted a position 
held by Tsung-mi in the early ninth 
century.?5 Tsung-mi, however, had 
used this statement in conjunction with 
several others (e.g. "sudden enlighten- 
ment, gradual practice’) as part of an 
effort to heal the rift existing at his time 
between followers of the meditation 
school (和 神宗) and those of the study 
school (2%). He was, in other words, 
denying the exclusive validity claimed 
by proponents of the Zen approach, 
and was thus considered a dangerous 
enemy by the followers of Hui-neng. 
As we have seen, Chinul was neither 
a compromiser nor a direct opponent 
of Hui-neng’s teachings; by using one 
of Tsung-mi's statements in his attempt 
to properly interpret Hui-neng, however, 
he left himself open to the misunder- 
standing that he was simply a member 
of the anti-Hui-neng forces. This mis- 
understanding led to his unjustified 
condemnation by the Im-jae (Lin-ch’i) 
school in Korea, ie. by those who re- 
garded themselves as the orthodox fol- 
lowers of southern Zen. 

By way of summary, then, we may 
make several observations. For members 
of the Chinese Buddhist tradition, the 
central issue has always been the meaning 
of a given teaching, rather than the 
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historical or other circumstances sur- 
rounding its origin. The Korean Zén 
master Chinul provides an excellent 
example of this orientation. Himself 
both a scholar and a practicing monk, 
Chinul sought to explicate the contro- 
versial “sudden enlightenment” doctrine 
of Hui-neng in a manner that was both 
intellectually rigorous and consistent 
with religious experience. By distin- 
guishing the two stages of enlightenment, 
and by stressing that only practice between 
these two stages was of transcendental 
value, he brought back into prominence 
an insight which had been expressed in 


the earliest Indian Buddhist treatises by 
the doctrines of darsan-marga (moment 
of insight) and bhavanü-marga (subse- 
quent path leading to arhatship or Buddha- 
hood). This insight, however, was some- 
what obscured by the radical terminology 
of Hui-neng’s teaching, and, even more 
by the perhaps ill-informed zeal of his 
followers. If we accept Chinul’s inter- 
pretations, we must recognize him as 
a Buddhist scholar par excellence within 
the East Asian context; that is, he has 
taken hold of an essential doctrine and 
not let it go until. it has brought him 
back to the insight of the Buddha himself. 
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Certain Aspects of the Korean Culture (Part II) 


. Doo Hun Kim 
( 金 斗 憲 ) 


One may say that a visitors most 
conspicuous impression of the Korean 
people's daily life is familism which is 
deeply rooted in their minds. By fami- 
lism, I mean the patriarchal family 
system which has continued in Korea for 
centuries, largely as a result of Chinese 
Confucizn doctrines and civil codes. 

The Chinese traditional family is 
usually described as patrineal, patrilocal, 
patrinymic and patriarchal. Professor 
Robert F. Winch explained these concep- 
tions as follows: patrineal, where descent 
is traced through the male line; patrilocal, 
where tke bride takes up residence near 
or lives with the groom’s parental family; 
patrinymic, where the child takes the 
name of the father’s family or sibling; 
patriarchal, where the father is ruler by 
paternal right.! Such a form of family 
life is different from that of a modern 
family in Europe and the United States. 
The former is complex, large and ex- 
tended, while the latter simple, small 
and nuclear. 

One of the characteristics of the 
patriarchal system is the continuity of 
a family line for a long long time. In 
other words, the family in substance goes 
on almost everlastingly, generation by 
generation. For instance, a spouse may 


die or no son may be born, but the family 
will carry on. As the family line is always 
paternal, the maternal line is utterly 
ignored. Hence the continuity of a 
family line means a succession of the 
paternal. According to this principle one 
can, theoretically and practically, under- 
stand many problems; ancestor worship, 
relatives and their relationships, succes- 
sion, adoption, filial piety, marriage, 
chastity, concubinage and some other 
social customs concerning the Korean 
family life.? 

The Koreans had for centuries fol- 
lowed a philosophy and code of Con- 
fucian ethics which had been so general 
in their diffusion as to constitute the 
mores of the people. Under the circums- 
tances, there are two Chinese books 
which brought about a great change in 
the family life in Korea; Ming Code and 
Сман (the Family Rites) which is 
composed of four parts: civil crown, 
marriage, mourning and festivals. The 
Korean people have used both to promote 
the mores of family life since the early 
days of the Yi Dynasty. 

The relatives outside the family 
belong to one’s kin. Family and kins 
are concentric circles, or rather the 
kins are the consanguineous circles of the 
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extended family. In general, surnames 
such as Kim or Lee, which are passed on 
from generation to generation, are con- 
sidered as a symbol of kinship. During 
the process, the kins groups have been 
differentiated into scores of branches, 
which we may call clans, each distinguished 
by a prefatory name indicating the 
place of ancestral origin. In fact, the 
clans are regarded as a concentrated 
consanguineous group. For all of Korea, 
there are more than four hundred sur- 


names and 12 hundred clans. Clans 
function in two important ways. One 
is a restriction on marriage, strictly 


exogamous, and another is a religious ` 


service as the integrating unit for ancestor 
worship, which lies at the roots of social 
organization. 

Ancestor worship is the basis of the 
patriarchal family system. Highly empha- 
sized by Confucianism, it was almost 
like a national religion during the Yi 
Dynasty. It has become so widely in- 
culcated among all of the people that 
however modernized Korea may become, 
they will not move far away from it. 
Today even those Koreans who have 
embraced Christianity practice ancestor 
worship without feeling any conflict. 

The. ceremony of ancestor worship 
in Korea is held by each main family 
for their grand parents going back four 
generations, on the festival day at mid- 
night. As for the ancestors of more than 
five generations back, they are held 
by the kins groups. The Koreans also 
have a good regard for genealogy. 
“Chokbo,” the family records, usually 
boast of their many generations of 
ancestors especially those who had held 
high official positions under the King. 

As the clans represent the hidden 
strength of the social system, there are 
many territorial communities of con- 


sanguineous groups. By territorial com- 
munity, I mean members of a certain 
consanguineous group alone live together 
in a village, which may contain more 
than a hundred families, and extend 
in some cases over two or three villages. 
It is an extension of familism. And their 
cooperation in communal activities of 
many kinds is indeed considerable. In 
the days during the Yi Dynasty, the 
communalistic contract bodies prevailed 
to increase their facilities in village life 
and promote their moral activities. 

Another characteristic of the patri- 
archal family system is the succession of 
the family line. The primary principle 
is to continue the family line through a 
blood relation for ever. Respect for the 
primogenitor and a greater esteem for the 
paternal relatives as well’ as the system 
of primogeniture under which the 
ranking male offsping inherits the family 
property, and the systems of adoption 
and even concubinage, were matters 
of vital importance to the Korean family 
life. Some of the customs have’ been 
attended by evil practices during the 
past centuries, and they are in need of 
reform. 

The Confucian influences on the 
Korean family life were so great for 
centuries that the, residues of the old 
customs have remained strong in the 
daily life of the Korean villagers. By 
the Confucian moral, five doctrines of 
interpersonal relations form the basis 
of instruction for duties and obligations 
involved. These relations are those of 
parent and child, of king and retainer, 
of husband and wife, of elder brother 
and younger brother, and of friend with 
friend. Of them, the relation of king: 
and retainer was considered as equal 
to that of father and child, thereby 
identifying filial peity with loyalty, which 
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was regarded as the highest moral of 
the people. And all children were taught 
filial piety as the highest virtue in the 
old days. 

In practice, it means that children 
must pay the highest respect to their 
father. The dutiful son remains implicitly 
obedient throughout his life. The parent 
when he dies, becomes an object of 
worshipiul veneration, and the filial 
. sons have to observe mourning for three 
years. And children of the younger 
generations learn to participate in the 
obligations to their grandfathers until 
by extension they become unbreakable 
links in the chain of the past, even though 
the family rites are changing now. 

In daily life, the relationship of 
father and son has an ambivalent quality. 
Usually a father is restrained in his 
attitude toward his son and often appears 
strict and stern, even cold in some cases, 
whatever his real feelings may be. A 
son must show complete respect and 
obedience regardless of how he really 
feels. Instead, Korean children would 
mun to their mother for sympathy and 
affection and she is known as the more 
generous of the two parents. Then, 
sometimes a son would give vent to his 
pent-up feelings by becoming openly rebel- 
lious against his father and leaves home. 

At any rate, the system of primogeni- 
ture is strictly adhered to in Korea. 
The properties, whether inherited or 
gained by himself, pass on to the eldest 
son, and the younger brothers receive 
small shares. When the eldest son is 
of an age to be married, his wife is 
brought into the parental residence, 
while the other children are expected 
to leave the paternal home sooner or 
later, after they are married. Under the 
patriarchal system, it is desirable to live 
together with one’s married younger 


. days. 


sons and their grandchildren, and it is 
not unusual to find more than three 
generations living in the same residence. 
However, this prevails mostly among the 
upper classes only. Among the middle 
and lower classes, the younger sons are 
to separate from the eldest son, who 
will be the successor of the family. 

Relations between the husband and 
wife were also ambivalent in the old 
The virtue of obedience to the 
parents and loyalty to the king was also 
requisite for the wife toward her husband. 
Even with his wife, his intimacy was 
largely periodic and formal. He did not 
discuss the social affairs and official 
problems with his wife. The wife had 
a fairly definite control over the food, 
clothing and in taking care of the younger 
children. Thus usually the husband was 
called the “outside master" and the wife 
as "the inside master."  Segregation of 
men and women was very conspicuous 
in and out of the house. Especially, 
young ladies were kept in the house 
and never allowed to attend public 
meetings. This practice, of course, no 
longer exists in Korea today. 

Obviouly, in the old days the position 
of the Korean male was predominant, 
and woman had an inferior status. It 
is said that there were three principles 
of obedience for a woman; while she 
was young, she must obey her father; 
when married, she must obey her 
husband; and when old, she must obey 
her son. Asa child, she must obey every- 
one, including elder brothers. After her 
parents married her to a man she had 
never seen before in her life, she must 
obey not only her husband but his parents 
as well. Accordingly, taciturnity, mildness, 
meekness and politeness were regarded as 
female virtues. The prime role of a wife : 
while young was to be a good daughter- 
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in-law to her parents-inlaw. If she 
happened to have offsprings, her duty 
was to educate her sons to be filial chil- 
dren and her daughters to be good wives 
and mothers. And there are numerous 
pathetic stories of how a good wife 
managed to serve both her husband 
and her parents-im-law even in dire 
poverty. For such a modest and complete 
service, highly cultured men as husbands 
knew how to compensate their wives. 
They spoke of them in honorable terms, 
and treated them with utmost respect. 
If you go to an old house, you will 
certainly notice that there are order, 
courtesy and dignity. For this reason, 
some aged people frown upon the so- 
called modern wives and new homes. 

Generally speaking, marriage was not 
considered in Korea to be a personal 
matter between a man and a woman. 
It was rather a family affair. In other 
words, the question was not whether 
a woman is a suitable mate for a man, but 
whether she is suitable for the man's 
family as a whole. There was no courtship 
tospeak of. Everything was done through 
a go-between. The business of looking 
for a bride or a bridegroom was carried 
out by a match-maker. In the upper 
class, there was class endogamy. As 
classes became firmly established, a 
marriage could become а political 
problem, namely, a certain family group 
must intermarry with another certain 
family group in the old days of the Yi 
Dynasty. 

Divorce was strictly discouraged. 
Once a woman married, she had to die 


at the house of her husband or the house . 


of her parents-in-law. Although there 
were sanctions for divorce for the 
husband, there was no provision for the 
wife. If she was divorced, she had no 
place to go. She would not be allowed 


to re-marry, which was regarded as a 
disgracefal thing to do. Economic pres- 
sure and moral bondage forced most of 
them to remain where they were, and 
most parentsindaw would not want or 
allow her to go away from their houses. 

However, the inflow of Western 
civilization has stirred up the sense of 
individual dignity. This discovery of 
individual value has made modern Korean, 
either men or women, revolt against the 
traditional system of marriage. Nowa- 
days, most young men and women in 
Korea are very enthusiastic about free 
love and marriage. 

The causes of decay in the traditional 
patriarchal family system are manifold. 
These can be summarized as follows:? 

1. The influence of Western civiliza- 
tion, and the result of frequent interna- 
tional exchanges, 

2. Spread of modern education for 
members of the young generations and 
emphasis on their own inherent talents 
and dispositions, 


3. Propagation of Christianity, 


. Monotheism against ancestor worship, 


4. Emancipation of women and 
enhancement of women's status, 

5. Economic independence of 
women due to their public occupations 
and social activities, 

6. Social movement for the promo- 
tion of sex equality, 

7. Development of industrial and 
commercial professions, and changes in 
the economic system, 

8. Need of individual skills and 
techniques due to social differentiation, 

9. Development of communications 
and transportation, 

10. Urbanization and movement of 
population from the villages to the cities, 
11. Rapid development of mass com- 
munications, especially newspapers, radio 
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and television, on the part of the citizenry, and 
12. Universal suffrage, civil service 13. All sorts of democratic processes 
examinations, and the law-abiding spirit ^ and procedures. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, p.30. 


2. Doo Hun Kim, Study on the Family System in Korea (1949) Chap. IV. 
3. Doo Hun Kim, Study on the Family System in Korea. Chap. IX. 


Notes on the APPU's Aesthetic Exhibition 


Wang Chuang-wei 
(EHER) 


Members of the APU held an exhibition of calligraphy and brush painting at Sun 
Yat-sen Memorial Hall, Taipei, from September 25 to November 5, 1980. This was 
the eighth one since the APU started it as one of its periodic activities. I had the great 
pleasure of visiting the exhibit and would like to give some of my impressions. 

The Republic of China, the Republic of Korea, Japan, and Thailand are closely 
related in geography as well as in culture, especially in calligraphy and brush painting. 
Most parliamentarians of these countries are not only perspicacious politicians, learned 
scholars, but also artists of professional standards. Though this was something to be ex- 
pected, I was nevertheless surprised to find so many excellent works at the exhibition. 

Calligraphy was a major item at the exhibition. Calligraphy, as we all know, is the 
art of writing Chinese characters, which have numerous patterns and, therefore, provide 
conveniently a creative world for the artists to explore. From many of the works 
exhibited, one could perceive the very characters of the calligraphers. In my opinion, 
that was the most interesting feature of the whole exhibition. 

Mr. Ku Cheng-kang (IEW) of the Republic of China, Vice President of the Consti- 
tutional Committee of the National Assembly, and concurrently Honorary chairman 
of the World Anti-Communist League, is well-known for his unique perseverance and 
straightforwardness. His hanging scroll of running script (Hsing Shu) at the exhibition, 
done in a forceful hand, reflected the writer's personality in every aspect. Mr. Yu 
Ching-tang (4: +18), member of the National Assembly, and concurrently an adviser to 
the President, already in his early eighties, is noted for both his political status and 
personal taste as well as his proficiency in poetry. He contributed a pair of five- 
character couplet. The work, revealing both vigor and harmony, chimed well with the 
writer's life and political career. Dr. Chang Pe-chin (1845), member of the National 
Assembly, and concurrently Secretary General of the APPU's Asian Cultural Center, 
is even more of an artist than of a politician at heart. His hanging scroll of running- 
grass script (Hsing Tsao), was undoubtedly above many calligraphists of the Ching 
Dynasty either in organization, taste, or in spirit. Dr. Chang also excels in landscape 
painting (Shan-Shui), and the inscription on the piece exhibited was indeed from a first 
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rate hand. Mr. Kung Teh-cheng (FLX), a direct lineal descendant of Confucius, was 
unique in writing Chin wen. His handwriting inherited the simplicity and solemnity 
of the Western and Eastern Chou periods in Chinese history. Mr. Ling Shao-tsu (Ж) 
exhibited a scroll of calligraphy in grass style (Tsao Shu), sublime and striking. Mr. 
Wang Jing-chi ( 王 静 芝 ) exhibited a scroll of calligraphy in the running-grass style, 
nimble and fluent. He was, in the mean time, good at landscape painting. Mr. Huang 
Feng-chi ( Ж 10), aged eighty-eight, exhibited a pair of four-character couplet, and 
his handwriting reminds one of the calligraphy of Ho Tzu-chen’s. Mr. Kao Chong-li 
(27259) exhibited his calligraphy in the seal style (Chuan Shu), accomplished and 
handsome. Mr. Yang Shu-tang ( 杨 树 党 ) exhibited a pair of couplet in the grass style, 
powerful and impressive. Other National Assemblymen, such as Mr. Wang Pe-chu 
(E (ABE), Mr. Yuan Da-san (#3#=), Mr. Chang Pao-cheng (GRIE), Mr. Yan Ke- 
chang (23% E), Mr. Song Tzu-fang ( 宋 子 芳 ) and Mr. Lin Shi-tsen (Ж), all showed 
a good hand in either smart running script, or prudent standard script (Kai Shu), or 
fantastic grass script. Ms. Yu Chun-tsu’s (Ж Ж) Chang-Tsao-San-Hsing (H= $1) 
came directly from that of Chang Mo-chun, the master hand of the Ta-Ning-Tang 
(К). Apart from all these, Mr. Wang Lan's (Е #) water color has long enjoyed 
an international reputation. It is unnecessary for me to praise his achievement here. 
As for Mr. Sui Shiang-yun (7k ES), his color photographs revealed a neat and graceful | 
arrangement of the scenes. All these works were often as good as those of professional 
artists. 

Mr. Ni Wen-ya (45 У Ha), President of the Legislative Yuan, exhibited his calligraphy 
in the standard style, as systematic and methodical as the writer's own character. The 
oldest legislator, Mr. Chou Shu-sheng (Д) £9), exhibited a pair of seven-character 
couplet, displaying an old polished handwriting. Legislator Chen Chang-po (#27 W), 
concurrently chairman of the Chinese Calligraphy Association, exhibited a piece of 
calligraphy at once lofty, superb and familiar, which was in accord with the writer’s 
status as a renowned commentator. Legislator Chao Jia-chuo’s ( 82x 8) pair of seven- 
character couplet manifested the author’s vivacity as well as disposition. Other works 
exhibited, bearing various merits, were all finished and adroit. Lady legislator Chou 
` Huiying (444638) exhibited a painting scroll of the mineral-colored hai-tang (海棠) 
flower on silk, truly elaborate and gorgeous. Among the contemporary women painters 
of birds-and-flowers (Hwa Niao) and of the contour style (Kung Bi), Ms. Chou easily 
stands out among the best. That may have some connection with her proficiency 
in music. As for another lady legislator, Ms. Tang Kuo-cheng (FE 48), considering the 
strokes and the prevailing spirit, one could hardly tell that her landscape painting was 
the work of a member of the gentle sex. 

Mr. Yu Chun-hsian (4; E), President of the Control Yuan, exhibited a hand scroll 
of calligraphy, the handwriting reminiscent of Tso Tsung-tang's, a Chinese statesman 
of the Manchu Dynasty. The famous calligrapher and brush painter, Liu Yen-tao 
( ЖИЕ ), is a member of the Seven Friends’ Calligraphy and Brush Painting Society. 
His calligraphy belongs to the standard grass script school. His exhibited work 
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resembled a piece of antique. His is famous for both his writing and his painting. This 
is clearly proved by the exhibited five-character couplet, the scroll of landscape painting 
as well as the poetic inscription on the piece. Another senior member of the Control 
Yuan, Mr. Wang Shuan ($ Æ), at the age of ninety-two, transcribed deliberately in the 
standard script Dr. Sun Yat-sen's remarks in an excellent hand. Quite a few members 
of the Control Yuan are celebrated for either calligraphy or brush painting. Their 
works, open to the public or done to the producers own enjoyment, were all dis- 
tinguished contributions to the exhibition. Mr. Liu Shin-chi's (8147 27) calligraphy 
clearly was inspired by Pao Shih-chen's. He used to write in the grass style, but this 
time he transcribed Chung-hsing-sung in the standard Yen style. It was a meticulously 
executed piece indeed. Mr. Ma Kung-chun (Е Ze ££), excellent in both calligraphy and 
brush painting, exhibited a pair of seven-character couplet, reminiscent of those of Chao 
(Wei-shu) and Wu (Chang-shuo). Mr. Wu Da-yu (R A), proficient in Lan-ting (H =), 
exhibited a piece of seven-character “‘cut-short” (Chueh Chu) in the running style. His 
works, at once mellow and elegant, are seldom shown to the public. 

Traditionally, the Republic of Korea has a high regard for Chinese calligraphy. 
Many Korean calligraphers have come in recent years to the Republic of China to hold 
exhibitions. Many Chinese calligraphers have, in turn, visited the Republic of Korea 
to exhibit their works there. The cultural exchange between the two countries has 
been very frequent indeed. As for the Korean parliamentarians’ works at the recent 
exhibition, one simply could not fail to be impressed by the mastery shown in their 
pieces. They were all products of skillful hands. Mr. Chung Byung Hak ( #1483) 
inscribed three large characters “‘chung-tse-tung”’ ($8 ДЇ #4) on a tablet, sharp and striking. 
He exhibited also two other pieces of calligraphy on fan faces. One was in the seal 
style, bearing a poetic line of five-character “Ku-yun-tai-he-lai” (A lonely cloud comes 
loitering with a crane), while the other in the clerical style (Li Shu), transcribing remarks 
from the Bible. All these works showed the writer’s mastery of the art. Mr. Hahm 
Chong Bin’s (WR) four large characters "Ch'eng-cheng-chiao-liu" (An exchange of 
sincere comradeship) were especially written for celebrating the solidarity among the 
Asian Parliamentarians. He also exhibited a pair of calligraphy scrolls on which Li Po's 
five-character regulated verse (Lu Shih) “Ching-shan-heng-bei-kuo” (Blue hills rear over 
the north wall) was transcribed. These two pieces were both written in the running style, 
` fluent and carefree, reminding one of the works of the Ching, Tang, Yuan, and Ming 
Dynasties of China. Mr. Ahn Kap Jun’s (#417) scrolls of the running script transcribed 
General Li Shun-chen’s poetic lines “Shih-hai-yu-lung-tung, shan-chuan-tsao-mu-chih " 
( 拆 海 鱼 龙 动 ， 山 川 草木 知 ) These ten words, written in, a daring and heroic manner, 
very well echoed the inner spirit of the poem itself. 

Japanese calligraphy is especially prominent in the grass style. An immediate reason 
is that the 假名 in the Japanese language derives right from the grass script of the 
Tang Dynasty of China. Common daily usage plus extra practice helps people gain 
proficiency in the art. Besides, Chinese characters have many patterns which,as I 
pointed out at the beginning, invite skill as well as creativeness. It is only natural for 
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calligraphers to try their brush in writing Chinese characters. Whether it is among the 
masses oramong men of high ranks, Japan has many experts in calligraphy. Regarding the 
display in question, there were thirty items of calligraphy from Japanese parliamen- 
tarians. Mr. Nobusuke Kishi ( FÉ (34r ) exhibited two scrolls, one in grass style inscribed 
"Wei-wan-shih-kai-tai-ping" (Open an all peaceful era for a million generations). And 
the other in the standard script inscribed “ AR in fis HEF HA EZ.” As he is well- 
versed in both the grass and the standard scripts, Mr. Kishi surely has a profound 
knowledge of calligraphy. Мг. Uichi Мода» (野田 卯 一) exhibited works displayed 
an orderly and impressive handwriting, while Mr. Motoharu Morishita’s (森下 元 晴 ) 
showed a creative freedom within restraint. Mr. Yasuhiro Nakasone (ch € 根 康 弘 ) 
exhibited a piece of eight characters of "I-chuei-ta-suei-ta-tao-tan-jan. " The handwriting 
was so powerful and vigorous that it chimed well with the meaning of the words. Mr. 
Hirokichi Nadao (#6 5% 1) displayed an easy handwriting in his piece, while Mr. 
Ryoichi Nagata (永田 亮 一 ) a graceful and refined one. Mr. Takashi Sato ( 佐藤 降 ) 
showed full control in his grass script, while Mr. Toshiki Kaifu (海部 俊樹 executed a 
forcefu! and fluent piece. Mr. Taikan Hayashi's (Ж K#) two characters of "Yang-ho" 
(養和 ) reminded one of Yu-chun (27). His other works were all of a graceful quality. 
Mr. Ken Yasui's ( Zz Ж) two characters of “Hsi-hsin” (Refreshen one's mind) displayed 
a pleasant easiness just as Mr. Heigo Fujii's ( 藤井 内 午 ) work showed a fluency and 
poignancy. Mr. Hiroko Hayashi's (KF) grass script flew on the paper smoothly. 
Mr. Saburo Chiba's (= — 88) handwriting was as old as the writer himself. Mr. 
Takao Hamada (浜田 幸雄 ) displayed a remarkable tenderness and familiarity in his 
piece. Mr. Keisetsu Okada (fi Hi 322%) enjoyed a flying handwriting, while Mr. Kenjiro 
Morozumi ( 師 角 憲二 郎 ) controlled his pen readily. Apart from these, Mr. Haruhiko 
Uetake ( 植竹 春彦 ) exhibited the wood-cut calligraphy (shown by photo). The inscrip- 
tion and sculpture of the three characters *Tsao-wu-chen" ( 草 無 鹿 were both superb 
and impressive. As for the oil painting of Mr. Kyoichi Noro ( £f £i 3& —) and Mr. Sosuke 
Опо? (宇野 宗佑 )、 they were all of a striking quality. 

The exhibited works from Thai parliamentarians were all excellent photographs 
either in color or in black-and-white. The subject matter of these photos surrounded 
the ancient Thai or present-day life. They enabled one to enter a mysterious and 
remote world of the past on the one hand, and to see different shades of the present 
Thai society on the other. It was almost like making a personal tour of the country 
as one went from one picture to another at the exhibition. 

The APPU's eighth exhibition was a great success in promoting cultural exchange 
and strengthening the affinity among the Asian nations. Before seeing the exhibition, 
! thought it would be highly political in content. Only after visiting it did I recognize 
its real artistic achievement. 


Works of the Eighth Asian Parliamentarians' 
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Hon. Kyoichi Noro ( 野呂 恭一 ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 





Buddha's Disciples ( ic ji ) Hon. Kyoichi Noro ( 野呂 恭一 ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 
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Member, House of Representatives 
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Elephant Prepared for War 


Provided by APPU Thai National Group 
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The Standing Buddha Image at Wat Taphan Hin, Sukhothai. Sukhothai Period. 
Provided by APPU Thai National Group 
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Bestowing Food to the Monk 
Provided by APPU Thai National Group 





Boat Songs Sung from Sampans, a Popular Pastime in Riverine Central 
Thailand here Demonstrated at the Ancient City, Bang Pu. 
Provided by APPU Thai National Group 


Archaeological Deposi tory at Pimai 
(Early Twelfth Century) 





Provided by APPU Thai National Group 
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Stone Rubbing from Inscribed Provided by APPU Thai National Group 
Stone Tablet 
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ural Paintings in the Ordination Hall of Wat Provided by APPU Thai National Group 
atchimawat, Songkhla. Bangkok Period. 
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Wat Pra Sri Ratana Sasadaram 
The Chapel Royal 


Provided by APPU Thai National Group 





Hon. Sui Shiang-yun ( 2 25 ) 
National Assembly Мап 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Sui Shiang-yun ( 7\ ji 3 ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 





Hon. Sui Shiang-yun (K 328 ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 


Hon. Sui Shiang-yun (水 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Chen Shi-cheng ( 陳 士 誠 ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Chang Hong-shue ( 25 W; £4) 
Legislator, Republic of China 
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Hon. Chang Hong-shue ( zE ZB E) 
Legislator, Republic of China 
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Hon. Chang Hong-shue ( 88 й: 44) 
Legislator, Republic of China 
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Hon. Chang Hong-shue ( 4 5 4) 
Legislator, Republic of China 











Hon. Wang Jing-chi (F pF 芝 ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Wang Lan ( 22: ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 


Hon. Song Tzu-fang (RF 芳 ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Chou Hui-ying ( H HBL) 
Legislator, Republic of China 
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Hon. Tang Kuo-cheng ( ЕЎ fri ) 
Legislator 


Republic of China 
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Hon. Ma Kung-chun ( 馬 Z- f) 
Member of Control Yuan 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Liu Yen-tao ( # 4i 


Member of Control Yuan 


Republic of China 
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Hon. Chang Pe-chin ( 244 ) 
National Assembly Man 


Republic of China 
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Hon. Luo Dian-fu (ЖЕ ) 
National Assembly Man 
Republic of China 
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Hon. Nobusuke Kishi ( 岸 信介 ) 
President, APU Japanese 
National Group 





Hon. Nobusuke Kishi ( 岸 信 介 ) 
Presidsnt, APU Japanese 
National Group 
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Hon. Hirokichi Nadao ( 灘 尾 弘 吉 ) 
Member, House of Representatives 
Japan 








Late Hon. Saburo Chiba 
( MPR= АВ) 

APU Honorary Lifetime 
Japan 
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Hon. Ken Yasui (安井 謙 ) 
Member, House of Councilors 
Japan 
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A Memorandum to Contributors 


. The Asian Culture welcomes articles of the following 

categories: 

a. Articles that are academic in nature and scholarly in 
presentation 

b. Articles of historical or geographical interest and 
illustrated by color photographs 

C. Articles on Asian art and literature, both ancient and 

modern, with relevant photographs 

Articles on life and leisure of Asian peoples 

Newsletters on Asian cultural affairs 

Book reviews and digests of magazine articles 

Reports on APPU activities and events 

Profiles of APPU member parliamentarians 

А То facilitate handling, articles should be written іп 

English and typed double-spaced on foolscap white 

paper. 

. Quotations from texts in Chinese, Japanese, and other 

Asian languages should be accompanied by the original. 

English translations of literary terms, titles of articles 

and books, and important proper names should be 

followed by the original in parentheses. 

. The Asian Culture reserves the right to edit and to make 

changes in the articles. 

. As a rule, articles previously published either in English 

or in some other language will not be considered, but 

exceptions could be made in special cases. 

Responsibility for contributed articles lies with the in- 

dividual authors concerned, as views they express may 

not necessarily reflect those of the Asian Culture. 

. The Asian Culture offers to pay an honorarium for every 

article accepted for publication. 

. All contributions could go either through the APPU 

National Group, or directly to the Asian Culture. 
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